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HERMATHENA. 


— 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE SPARTAN 
REVOLUTION OF 243 B.c. 


IN a lecture delivered at Cambridge in 1923 on “The Social 
Question in the Third Century,"* Mr. W. W. Tarn made 
the first attempt to explain the economic depression then 
prevalent in Greece in terms of wages and prices. He found 
his material in the temple accounts of Delos between the 
years 314 and 250, which he compared with various fourth- 
century accounts, especially those of Eleusis in 329. He 
gives a detailed analysis of these data, and draws _ his 
conclusion as follows :— 

“So far as the island world can inform us, the third 
century was getting into a very unhealthy state; the poor 
were getting poorer, and the gap between rich and poor was 
widening. We have seen that from 400 to 329 wages rose 
with the rise in prices; after Alexander’s time wages seem 
to lose all relation with prices, and fall while prices still rise. 
The fact seems certain, but I have no explanation to offer 
beyond unrestrained competition.” 

The latter part of the lecture is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the state of Sparta on the eve of Agis’ revolution. 
On this Mr. Tarn remarks :— 

“What we see at Sparta is what we saw in the islands, 
only more markedly so; the gulf between rich and poor has 
widened ; the rich may not be richer, but the poor are much 
poorer. And as there was practically no middle class at 
Sparta, the class which Aristotle called the best safeguard 
against revolution, Sparta was obviously ripe for a change.” 


! Published in ‘‘ The Hellenistic Age,” Cambridge, 1923. 
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Similarly in 1928 Mr. Tarn writes of Sparta in the 
Cambridge Ancient History (vii, p. 740) :— 

“The poor had as usual run into debt merely to live at 
all; for one of the strangest phenomena of the earlier part of 
the third century is that while prices had risen enormously, 
wages compared with Demosthenes’ time had actually fallen; 
the position of the poor was desperate in many places beside 
Sparta.” 

Now, of the three sections into which the population of 
Laconia was divided, the Spartans proper, the Perioeci, and 
the helots, the last were State serfs, who cultivated the 
properties of the Spartans, paying in each case to the holder 
of the land a fixed proportion of the produce. The payment 
was made in kind, and the holder was bound under a curse 
not to demand more. Hence the helot, unhappy as his 
condition may have been, was unconcerned at rise of prices 
and fall of wages, nor is there any reason to think that he 
was nearer the starvation line in the third than in the fourth 
century, unless during the interval the land had become less 
productive. 

The Spartan, on the other hand, sowed not, neither did he 
spin. He lived on the produce of his lot («Ajjpog), or his 
private property—or both if he had both—--which the helots 
‘cultivated for him. As long as he retained his “lot” the 
Spartan could live according to the standard prescribed by 
“ Lycurgus.” 

The only section of the population to whom wages and 
prices meant anything were the Perioeci, whose internal 
economy was the same as that of the Greeks generally. But 
it was not by these, nor primarily in their interest, that the 
Spartan revolution was initiated ; and it is not of the Perioeci 
that Mr. Tarn was thinking, as appears from his remark, 
“there was practically no middle class at Sparta.” There 
was no middle class at Sparta, but neither were there agricul- 
tural labourers at Sparta nor peasant farmers nor an urban 
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proletariat of skilled or unskilled workmen. And if there 
were none of these people among the Spartans, in contra- 
distinction to the Perioeci who dwelt in the coastal towns, I 
fail to see what poverty at Sparta had to do with the third 
century economic malady, which the Delian records have 
revealed under the skilful treatment of Mr. Tarn. 

The Spartans may fairly be described as a community of 
gentlemen, if we use that word in its original sense. Even 
at the beginning of the fourth century we find some of these 
gentlemen very well off, some with limited means, and some, 
the so-called Inferiors (vzouetoveg), with no assets but their 
gentility. 

In 243 there were very few Spartans left at Sparta—not 
more than seven hundred, according to Plutarch (Agzs, 5), 
whose information is derived from the contemporary historian 
Phylarchus—and of these few, though some were wealthier 
than ever, a number had encumbrances on their property, 
while the great preponderance, 6 aAXog 6xAoc—some six 
hundred—aropog kal arywog év try TéAR TapEeKaDnro, Tode .. . 
Rwhev workuove apyws Kai atpoBipws auvvopevog. 

This state of things had arisen, according to Mr. Tarn, 
because wealthy Spartans, finding no outlet for their money 
in commerce and manufactures, had invested it in buying up 
land; ‘‘ this, joined to the loss of Messenia, had rendered a 
large class landless.””’ But Mr. Tarn implies that the buying 
up of land had begun before the loss of Messenia: it can be 
shown, I think, that he has antedated the process. 

To realize what the possession of Messenia meant to the 
Spartans we must turn back to the time of the second 
Messenian war (c. 650-610 B.C.). 

Just at the time when this war began we find three 
notable features in Spartan life :—(1) a condition of craouw— 
strife between rich and poor citizens, (2) among the aristocracy 
a country life of ease and enjoyment as depicted in the 
fragments of Aleman, (3) an interest in music and skill in 

B2 
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the plastic arts. When the war is over we hear no more of 
social discontent, the artistic products rapidly deteriorate, and 
the freedom of country life is exchanged for the rigours of 
the Lycurgan discipline. A convincing account of this sudden 
change has been given by Professor Toynbee® and Mr. Wade- 
Gery. According. to this view the Spartans settled the 
economic difficulty by dividing the Stenyclarian plain in 
Messenia among the poor citizens, so as to prevent internah 
arasi¢ by inoculating the State against both democracy and 
tyranny. They gave up much of their personal freedom, and 
imposed on themselves the “ Lycurgan” system, as the only 
method to keep in subjection the helots of Messenia. 

Under the new system private property was not abolished; 
there were Spartans with private estates, large or small, or 
‘‘lots” in Laconia ; there were poor Spartans with nothing to 
live on but their “lots” in Messenia ; but they all lived in the 
same Spartan style. We have no information of the size of the 
“lots.” Lf we assume the principle “one Spartiates, one lot,” 
we thereby disinherit all younger sons (except of course in 
families where the father possessed private property as well as 
his “lot ”), and this is certainly wrong. Ziehen (Hermes 68, 
p. 227), on the analogy of Gortyn in Crete, suggests that 
within specified limits the “lot” was held in common by 
members of a family, though one of them (e.g., the eldest son 
of the late holder) may have ranked as the owner (6 racrag). 
When the full number (say three or five) which the “ lot ” was 
designed to maintain, was reached, junior members of the 
family perforce remained without inheritance, and passed 
into the ranks of the vropsioveg. These Inferiors, as a matter 
of fact, are named only once—in Xenophon’s account of 
Cinadon’s conspiracy, Hed/. 3. 3. 6. It is probable that the 
class was neither numerous nor important till after the loss of 
Messenia. 


2««The Growth of Sparta,” J.H.S., 1913. 3C.A.H.. iii, p. 558 ff. 


a} 
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It is generally admitted that the “lots” were originally 
inalienable ; it is obvious that the day when they ceased to 
be so began an epoch in the decline of Sparta. The question 
is whether that day preceded or followed the fatal day of 
Leuctra. 

According to Phylarchus, the third-century historian 
reproduced by Plutarch [Agzs, 5], the “lots” remained 
inalienable till the ephor Epitadeus got a law passed enabling 
holders to dispose of them by gift or bequest. From the 
context it is clear that the change is attributed to the fourth 
century. 

Aristotle, however, in the Polztics does not distinguish 
between freehold and lots, and says nothing of the rhetra of 
Epitadeus. According to him “the lawgiver made it dis- 
creditable to buy or sell one’s property but permissible to 
give or bequeath it.” In other writers nothing is said of gift 
or bequest, but it is stated that the sale of a lot was forbidden. 
In Justitut. Lac., attributed to Plutarch, we read that, “as 
some say,” in the time of “ Lycurgus” a stranger who sub- 
mitted to the aywyh, cata ro BobAnna tov Avwotpyou peretye 
Tig apynOer Sateraypévne poipac, twrkiv 8 ov« civ (Mor. 238 E). 
In the fragments of Heracleides on Constitutions (a writer of 
uncertain date who seems in general to be an excerptor of 
Aristotle) we have: wwAciv 8 yiv Aaxedamoviog aicxpov 
revoulatat, Tie 0 apyaiag poipag ovd Keatrw. Aristotle indeed 
in his lost Lacedaemonian Constitution may have distinguished 
between the “lots” (which are presumably the apyata poipat 
of Heracleides) and freehold property. But the Podlztics 
certainly makes no such distinction, or any reference to a 
change having been made in the law. Aristotle there 
explains that to give or bequeath property leads to the same 
results as to buy or sell it, and (after a digression on the 
extent of land held by women, on dowries, and on the right 
of the cAngovéuog to dispose of the hand of an heiress) 
proceeds: rovyapovv duvapuévng tig ywoag XtAioug immetg tpépev 
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kal mevtaxoslove Kal dmAltag rptapupiouc, ove? yidtoe TO WADOe 
jour. yéyove OF Sea THY Epywy adrwv SiHArov Srt dabAwe adtoig 
elxe Ta mepi Ti rakev rabrny’ play yap TAnyhy ovy UT ij vEeyKey 
» mod, GAN awa@deto dia tiv dAryavOowmiay. As the pia 
mAnyn can only be the battle of Leuctra, it follows that the 
first sentence alludes to a time just before the battle. The 
x#oa should refer to those parts of Laconia and Messenia in 
possession of Spartans, as opposed to Perioeci; and the 
words ovd? yfAvx oav must mean that the total number of 
Spartans before Leuctra was less than 1,000. If, then, we 
were depending on this passage (Pod. ii. 9) of Aristotle as our 
only evidence for conditions at Sparta, we should infer that 
(1) through the amalgamation of property the number of 
citizens had become very seriously reduced even before the 
loss of Messenia, (2) this was in Aristotle’s opinion the fault 
of legislation which allowed bequest, while the sale of 
property was stigmatized as discreditable. 

Aristotle’s silence cannot, however, be invoked to contro- 
vert the view that the Spartan Constitution originally insisted 
on the inalienability of “lots”; for in the very passage which 
I have summarized above, we find Aristotle stating that the 
kAnpovéuoc had the right to dispose of the hand of the 
éwixAnoog, and ignoring the fact recorded in Herodotus 6, 57 
that the disposal of an éwixAnpog¢ in marriage was a preroga- 
tive of the kings. Again, if there were actually, as Aristotle 
says, less than a thousand Spartan citizens on the eve of 
Leuctra, there were actually less than six hundred after the 
battle—a figure so low that modern authorities will not accept 
it, but prefer to explain Aristotle’s estimate either as an 
inference drawn from the Sparta of his own day, or else 
from the number of full Spartans—70o—who, as Xenophon 
records, were engaged in the battle. 

The conclusion is that we cannot rely upon -the passage 
in Aristotle’s Politics for an historical account of Sparta’s 
economy. 
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Influenced by Aristotle’s silence on the subject E. Meyer 
has rejected the account in Phylarchus-Plutarch of the rhetra 
of Epitadeus, holding that though inalienability of lots had 
been originally prescribed, the law had for a long time been 
disregarded. The puerile story of the reasons which led 
Epitadeus to propose the decree is evidence for Meyer that 
the whole narrative is nothing but an aetiological legend 
invented in the third century to account for the fact that 
“lots” were in practice given away or bequeathed just like 
private property. 

Thus in Meyer's view the decline of Sparta which was so 
clearly revealed in the days of Epaminondas was due toa 
slow shrinkage in the number of the “lots” as from time to 
time families became extinct either through sterility or 
through losses in war; for disposal of property by gift or 
bequest would normally imply that the donor or testator had 
no male heirs of his body. 

The objection to Meyer’s hypothesis arises mainly from 
the antecedent improbability that the Spartan community — 
which had subjected itself to a discipline unique in Greece 
for the sake of security against foreign enemies and rebellious 
serfs at home ; which showed that it realized the necessity of 
keeping up the numbers of the citizens by affording special 
privileges to the fathers of three or more children; which 
forbade emigration on pain of death—should have stultified 
itself by allowing the lapse of the land law which more than 
anything else helped to keep the level of population constant. 
It also tells against Meyer’s theory that, as Beloch has 
observed, property legally inalienable could not in fact pass 
like private property under the will of a deceased holder until 
the inalienability had been removed by a specific enactment, 
such as that which Plutarch records under the name of the 
thetra of Epitadeus. And the name Epitadeus (as Dr. Cary 
has noticed) was borne by at least one historical person 
(Thuc. iv. 8, 31, 38). 
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Mr. Tarn’s view that the conditions at Sparta which led 
immediately to the revolution of 243 were connected with 
fall of wages and rise of prices I have already criticized. 
His suggestion that even before the defeat at Leuctra there 
had been at Sparta an amalgamation of property due to 
purchase goes back to a passage in Bury’s History of Greece 
which I accordingly proceed to examine. Bury writes of 
Sparta on the eve of the battle of Leuctra :— 

“The vigour of Sparta was decaying from want of men; 
it has been calculated that at this time there were not more 
than 1,500 full citizens. Not merely constant warfare, but 


far more economical conditions brought about this dispeopling. 


Since money had begun to flow into Laconia, and since a 
new law [the rhetra of Epitadeus, which Bury accepts and 
dates c. 401] permitted citizens to alienate their holdings, the 
inevitable result ensued; the small lots which meagrely 
supported each Spartan were gathered into large estates, and 
with the lots the citizens disappeared.” 

Be it observed that the new law is placed by Bury in 401, 
before which date he assumes that lots were inalienable, and 
the Spartan population approximately stable. Bury accepts 
Herodotus’ figure of 5.000 for the full Spartans engaged at 
Plataea in 479. This implies for the period of the Persian 
War a citizen-roll of at least 6,000, if not the 8,000 of whom 
King Demaratus boasted to Xerxes. But in 370 it had 
fallen to “not more than 1,500,” and the shrinkage had come 
about mainly because “since money had begun to flow into 
Laconia, and since a new law allowed citizens to alienate 
their holdings ...the small lots were gathered into large 
estates, and with the lots the citizens disappeared.” 

But when, we must ask, did the process begin? The 
same passage in the Agzs which tells of the “new law” tells 
us also, what indeed we learn from other sources, that only 


* P. 604, and add. note on p. 877. 
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after the Peloponnesian War did “the Spartans fill them- 
selves with gold and silver.” And for years afterwards the 
Spartan citizen was in no position to invest capital in buying 
real estate. Plutarch (Lysander, 17) states, on the authority 
of the fourth-century historians, Theopompus and Ephorus, 
that the Spartans were so shocked at the conduct of Gylippus, 
the conqueror of the Athenians at Syracuse, who was found 
to have embezzled a portion of the money entrusted by 
Lysander to his care for removal to Sparta, that it was 
proposed not to admit currency at all into the city, the final 
decision being that gold and silver should be admitted 
énuosia, av 8 ree GAG wextnuévog idta, Snuiavy W&picav Oavatov. 

If the law stood thus at the beginning of the fourth 
century, how could the process imagined by Bury have 
developed before 370: “the small lots were gathered into 
large estates, and with the lots the citizens disappeared ”? 
Again, what inducement, we might ask, had the poor Spartan 
to part with his lot to his richer neighbour ? 

It is recorded that once the Board of Trinity College was 
much perplexed what to do with a great mound of builders’ 
refuse that was lying in the Park. ‘ Dig a hole,” said the 
Bursar. “ But,’' objected the Provost, “what shall we do 
with the earth we have dug out?” “Dig another hole.” 
If A’s only way of investing his gains is by buying out B, 
how will B invest the money he has got for his holding ? 
The inhabitants of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village found a 
miserable refuge in London or America. But the illegally 
bought-out Spartan had no London or America to retire to. 
You could no more leave Sparta at your own will than you 
can to-day leave Soviet Russia. The Spartans were forbidden 
to emigrate [cf. Agts 11: row d& ameADdvra tig Vraptyg éni 
METaIKioLYW mpdg Erépoug aTroOvyaKEy KEAEbE (VOpmog Tig TaaLdc). 
See also Isocr. 11, 18: Plut. /wstit. Lac. 19]. Before the 
loss of Messenia the citizen could “ disappear” only into the 
ranks of the Inferiors. 
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But need we place the decree of Epitadeus in 401 as 
Bury does? I think not. What Plutarch actually says about 
the rhetra (if we omit the “puerile story”? of why it was 
enacted) is as follows :— 

(1) apyiy piv ody CtagBopag Kai Tod vooeiy Eoxe TA Tpaypata 
tov Aaxedamoriwy syedov ag ov riv ’AOnvaiwy xatad\dvaarreg 
wyeuoviav Xpuaiou Te Kal apyuplou KcarémAnaay Eavrove. 

(2) ov phy adda Kal tev oikwy bv 6 AuKodpyoo dpise 
hurutrévrwyv apiOpov iv raig Svadoxaic, Kal marpo¢ mardi ror 
kAjjpov amoXgirovtoc, anwg yé Two 7 rakic attn Kai iadrye 
Suapévovea tiv woAw éK TOV GAAwY avédEpeY anapTypaTory. 

(3) épopsbaag & rie avhp Suvardg....’Emradede Svona 
pitpav typapev ekeivar tov oixor <rov> avrov Kal Tov KAjpor 
w rig GéAor Kai Zovra Sovva Kai KataXsire car Béwevov .... of 
& adAor wrsovekiag Evexa SeEauevor Kal Kupwoavteg atwAkcar 
THY apiorny KaTaotuoty. 

In fact if we read this passage without preconceptions we 
shall see at once that, as Dr. Cary puts it, a date shortly after 


the Peloponnesian War “is not a necessary or even a likely 
conclusion from what Plutarch says.” At the beginning of 


the fourth century Sparta needed every man in order to 
maintain her hegemony abroad and still more her ascendancy 
at home. dei yap, says Thucydides [4. 80], ra woA\a Aaxedat- 
poviotg mpog Tod¢ Eidwtag tig pudaking Tépt madtata KaBearixer. 
Only after the loss of Messenia would such a change in the 
land-law as the rhetra involves represent an intelligible policy. 
A natural date for the rhetra is where Professor Toynbee places 
it, about ten years after the battle of Mantinea, when it had 
now become plain, even to the Spartans, that they had no 
chance of recovering Messenia. 

I conclude then that the loss of Messenia was for Sparta 
the beginning of those economic troubles which came to a 
head a century and a quarter afterwards; up. to 370 the 
land-system of Sparta remained unimpaired ; the supposition 
that before 370 there had been amalgamation of properties 
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on an extensive scale, whether by bequests or purchases, is 
erroneous. 

But this is not to say that Aristotle was talking at random 
when he said of Sparta, amwAeto dia tiv dAryavOpwriav: it is 


not to say that there were as many Spartans on the eve of 
Leuctra as on the eve of Plataea. There was in the interval 
a serious decline in population, but it was due not to a slow 
erosion but to a cataclysm. 

In an article ‘‘ Das spartanische Bevélkerungsproblem,” 
which appeared in Hermes 68 (1933), p. 218 ff., Ziehen 
draws attention to the contrast between the attitude which 
the Spartans exhibited in 480 B.C., when Leonidas and his 
three hundred perished at Thermopylae in a battle dictated 
by no pressing military necessity, and their attitude in 425 
when the loss of one hundred and twenty prisoners at 
Sphacteria made them so anxious for peace that they were 
willing to accept conditions which implied that they had lost 
the war. The difference of outlook suggests that the 
individual Spartan was more precious at the later than the 
earlier date ; and the evidence is not isolated. Ziehen points 
out that this is not at all surprising when we recollect that 
Sparta had been almost blotted out by an earthquake in 464, 
when according to Diodorus 11, 63, more than 20,000 
Lacedaemonians perished. This earthquake, which Ziehen 
compares to those of Lisbon and Messina, is likely to have 
produced its most fatal effects among the women and 
children of the Spartiatae. Ziehen has collected and analysed 
the evidence, and argues convincingly that the number of 
Spartans was seriously diminished by the catastrophe, from 
which in fact they never wholly recovered. Hence, after a 
century of almost continuous if successful warfare they failed 
to hold out against a combination of Boeotia with certain 
elements in Peloponnesus, and pilav wAyyiy ovy UriveyKev 
Tore. 

It may then be said that it was the catastrophe of 464 
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which made the disaster of 370 irremediable, and it was the 
disaster of 370, involving the expropriation of the poorer 
citizens, which actually produced the economic distress that 
Agis tried to cure in 243 and Cleomenes did actually cure 
half a generation later. 

After the loss of Messenia the State might either have 
sent out the landless men to found a colony, or else might 
have broken up into lots the large properties in Laconia, 
Neither course was adopted, but the law against emigration 
was allowed to lapse. Old King Agesilaus spent his last 
years campaigning in Egypt; his son Archidamus acted as 
condottiere in Tarentum ; Areus was fighting in Crete when 
Pyrrhus invaded Laconia; Leonidas, the colleague of Agis iv, 
had at the time of the economic revolution but recently 
returned with a foreign wife from the court of Seleucus. 
What the kings did the ordinary Spartans did also*; but 
they had less chance of coming home with money in their 
pockets-and many of them, doubtless, did not return at all. 

Supposing the rhetra of Epitadeus to have been passed 
some time after Leuctra, we can understand its purpose, 
It was, as Dr. Cary has suggested, a measure to facilitate 
the Spartan who wished to become a mercenary soldier. 
He could give away his lot to a wealthier neighbour who 
would: in turn supply him with the funds he needed. Of 
course there was no absolute reason for a Laconian lot- 
holder to emigrate. He might have lived on his lot in the 
old way. But as we know from the history of our own 
country, if a community living under hard conditions at 
home with little change from one generation to another, 
suddenly, as the result of a catastrophe like the famine of 
1846-7, finds emigration an absolute necessity, it is not only 


5 For examples Dr. Parke refers me to his Greek Mercenaries. Between 
Leuctra and Ipsus we find Gastron (p. 112), Gaesylus (p. 120), Lamias (p. 165) 


Thebron (not of course Xenophon’s man), pp. 202, 207. And we must remember 
how few names and cities of mercenaries are known. 
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the poorest who leave the country ; after a time people who 
might have stayed become dissatisfied with a mcde of life 
to which their forefathers were resigned; a restlessness 
spreads through the whole society. The rich Spartan with 
money to invest was not sorry to round off his estate and 
bid farewell to his poor neighbour. The State was content 
to let them go; the menace of the Messenian helots no longer 
hung over Sparta. 

But though the danger of a revolution from below had 
ceased, the city was exhausted, and the exhaustion is 
reflected in her external history. From 352 to 280 Sparta 
was only once engaged in serious warfare, when in 330-329 
she challenged the Macedonian power, but was defeated and 
forced to give hostages for her future good conduct. And so, 
though she established at Taenarum a depét for unemployed 
mercenaries, she was unable to engage in the Lamian War. 
Later on there was a revival of Spartan ambitions, but Areus 
and Acrotatus, for all their ardour and persistence, left Sparta 
weaker than they found her. 

It was, at iatest, in Areus’ reign that the Lycurgan system 
fell into disuse. Areus actually coined money and placed 
his own name on the coinage. It is clear from Plutarch 
(Agis, 4 and 6) that the men of Agis’ generation and the 
preceding one had never passed through the aywyi. 

By the time of Agis there were only seven hundred 
Spartans left. Those who had the means to qualify for the 
syssitia were “ perhaps a hundred.” But the “syssitia” were 
no longer maintained. Of the wealthier Spartans some, like 
\gis’ uncle Agesilaus, had run into debt from extravagance. 
Of the poorer class those who had the minimum of land 
could no doubt still subsist in the old way; but one can 
imagine that amid the general disorganisation of the 
Lycurgan system consequent upon the loss of Messenia, 
the resources of small properties in Laconia were strained 
to provide a meagre subsistence for more persons than 
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they had been intended to maintain or were capable of 


maintaining. 

It is clear that if Sparta was to survive as a community 
of aristocratic warriors the remnant of the old families must be 
provided with an economic basis, and their numbers supple- 
mented to the maximum the ywpa wodrtexy} could safely 
support. Agis proposed 4,500 lots of which of course no less 
than 3,800 would be given to new citizens—perioeci or metics, 
Among the perioeci, we may infer, the economic depression, 
with its rise of prices and fall of wages, was producing the 
same result as in the Islands: Agis proposed to divide the 
lands of the perioeci into 15,000 lots (Ag. 8). The helots 
must remain as they were. As.a preliminary to the division 
of the land all mortgages were to be cancelled. 

The scheme was a perfectly rational one, provided that 
the Spartans were prepared to go back to the way of life 
which their great-grandfathers had known. It ensured a 
“minimum wage” to the servants of the State. The question 
was, were they willing like their ancestors to make the 
service of the State the main object of their being? Or had 
one hundred and thirty years of defeat, and dislocation of the 
old institutions, made Agis’ scheme a mere antiquarian 
revival? The notions of the king and his philosophic mentor 
Sphaerus as to what Sparta had been like in the past were 
doubtless very far indeed from the truth, but Agis’ proposals 
were not to the Spartans an absolute innovation, as they 
would have been to Corinthians or Athenians. 

The task of Agis was to persuade a body of 100 persons 
to disestablish and disendow themselves. It is the hardest 
task a statesman can undertake. By a combination of 
enthusiasm, intimidation, and violence, the legislation was 
passed. In the course of the struggle King Leonidas, the 
leader of the ‘“die-hards,” was banished and: very nearly 
assassinated. But the movement had no staying power. 
The fatuous policy of cancelling mortgages before dividing 
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up the estates, which Agis accepted on the suggestion of his 
self-seeking uncle Agesilaus, the delay caused by the depar- 
ture of Agis with-an army to give Aratus the aid which he 
had demanded but refused to utilise, and the tyrannical 
behaviour of the same Agesilaus during his nephew’s absence, 


produced a reaction. Agis shrank from civil war and 


perished in consequence. 

But that his proposals were workable was proved by 
Cleomenes fourteen years later. Cleomenes’ methods, unlike 
those of Agis, were strictly unconstitutional. To gain the 
confidence of the ephors by an appearance of submission, to 
obtain a force of mercenaries and Lacedaemonians combined, 
to provoke the Achaeans into a declaration of war, to beat 
them in the field in two successive campaigns, to leave the 
native force behind, and to rush his mercenaries back to 
Sparta, to consummate the revolution with the minimum of 
bloodshed, to banish temporarily no less than eighty out of 
the hundred full citizens until the new system should have 
been securely established and they could return to take up 
the lots he had provided for them, prove Cleomenes to 
have possessed the qualities required for a successful dictator. 

But Cleomenes wished not only to restore Sparta but the 
Spartan hegemony in Peloponnesus. This involved him 
with the Achaeans, but he beat them to the ropes, while at 
the same time seeking to conciliate their goodwill. His 
policy would have carried the day, had not Aratus preferred 
toinstall the King of Macedon rather than the King of Sparta 
in the citadel of Corinth. The rout of the Lacedaemonians 
at Sellasia in 222 B.C. by the united forces of the Macedonians 
and Achaeans should not blind us to that most interesting fact 
that it had actually been found possible at Sparta to restore 
the efficiency and morale of an aristocracy which had sunk 
to the lowest level of disorganization and exhaustion. 


W. H. PORTER. 
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IN the Raccolta di Scritti in onore di Felice Ramorino’, | 
published, under the heading “ Miscillanea Latina,” an 
account of twenty-eight Latin words or phrases on which I 
believed I could shed some light. In the course of the eight 
years or more that have passed since I wrote that article, | 
have accumulated a number of further illustrations of the 
points then dealt with, and appreciate the privilege of being 
able to record them here. 

AFLVO and derivatives: Cypr. laps. 30. 

BALBVTTIO: Hier. epist. 128, 1 (CSEL lvi, p. 156, 
15); Prud. perist. 10, 12 codd.: cf. also Thesaurus s. v. gluttio, 
and such exx. as gluttiret Ion. 2, 1 cod. Weingart. (Ranke, 
Pp. 75); gluttientes, St. Gall Vulgate Gospels, p. 50 4 16 
(= Matth. xxiii. 24) and certain MSs. of Hier. Jn Matth., 
collated for my Vienna edition. : 

DAEMONICVS and DAEMONIACVS: see H. Rénsch, 
Collectanea Philologa, pp. 23 f., 90 f.: also Prud. perist. 3, 
73; 6, 36. Daemonicus is more common than daemonzacus, 
even in Bede. 

DATVR INTELLEGI: this phrase is now discussed in 
Thes., vol. v, p. 1690, 38, but my own collection is much 
fuller: prudentibus daretur intellegi, Aug. diu. daem. 11; 
quanto magis praecipitibus furiis actum intellegi datur eum 
qui Christum occiderit, Hegesipp. 2, 5, 2 (p. 139, 26 Ussani) ; 
quantum intellegi datur, Hegesipp. 2, 15, 5 (pp. 174-5); 3, 
6, 2 (p. 195, 15); ut datur intellegi, Pelag. Diac., def. III 


1 Societa Editrice ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero’’ (Milano, 1927), = Pubblicazioni della 
Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Serie Quarta: Scienze Filologiche, 
Volume VII, pp. 270-288. 
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capit., p. 15, 16, and 24, 3, ed. Devreesse (1932). Contrast 
Hier. /n Matth., c. 8, 6 (Migne P.L. xxvi, p. 57, ll. 11-12) 
datur nobis intellegentia. Some examples of similar expres- 
sions may be mentioned: quantum mihi cernere datur, Plin. 
epist. I, 10, 5; vult intellegi, Aug. op. monach. 12; 13; facit 
intellegi, Aug. op. monach. 10; multum dat intellegi cuius 
etc., Aug. in loh. evang. 13, 2. 

ELEAZAR[VS]: see Vogels in Festgabe Ehrhard, 
p. 443; also T. K. Abbott, Evang. Vers. Antehieron., vol. I 
(Dublin, 1884), p. vi; Eleazar in Prud. c. 10, 154; also 
several times in the better MS. of Aug. serm. Denis 24 ap. 
Morin, Miscellanea Agostiniana (Roma, 1930), pp. 141 ff. 

ESEIAS: the conclusions come to are absolutely con- 
firmed by the collations of Mss. I have made for the new 
edition of Cyprian, Ad Quirinum, and Ad Fortunatum, as 
the following MSS. give the form almost everywhere: W (saec. 
viii), M (saec. ix), and N (at Monte Cassino, saec. xi). 
Further, it has become perfectly clear that Cyprian used the 
Greek forms in the accusative, Eseian, Hieremian, Iohannen, 
etc. From other authors the following examples have 
accrued: Heges. 5, 16, 1 (CSEL. Ixvi [1932], p. 329, 4); 
Didasc. Apost. 10, 5; Aug. serm. (Morin, Rome, 1930), 
p. 314, 4, etc. (from cod. Bob., Vat. 5758, which Lowe, 
Codices Latini Antiquiores [Oxford, 1934], dates saec. 
vi-vii). 

EX in titles: Paulin. vit. Ambr. 44 (ed. Kaniecka 
[Washington, 1928]), ex tribuno et notario; Greg. Tur. 10, 31, 
ex abbate ; Ps.-Aug. Quaest. append. 22 (p. 436, 26 of my 
edition), should probably read ex praefecto. 

FACINEROSVS: Cic. Philipp 2, 115; Apul. met. 
(often) ; Cypr., p. 122, 10 Hartel, codd.2; Aug. serm. ed. 
Morin (1930), p. 296, 15, etc. 

2 ex praefectis in Raccolta, etc., p. 275, is a misprint. 


’In my opinion, Turner’s assumption (J.T.S., xxix [1927-8], p. 131) that 
facinorosus is the better form is fallacious, 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XXIV. Cc 
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I (single) in the genitives of proper names whose nomina- 
tive ends in -zws: see Apulei...de philosophia libri rec, 
P. Thomas (Lips., 1908), p. ix ; Caecili regularly in the super- 
scriptions and subscriptions of good Cyprianic Mss. It seems 
perfectly clear, as was argued in the earlier articie, that single 
z was correct as late as the fifth century after Christ at least, 
As regards the single -¢ for a nominative in -zwm, here too 
the situation may have been different from what is commonly 
supposed. If the laws of prose rhythm are accepted, we have 
sometimes to read the shorter form in Seneca efést., for 
example, cf. the luxurious edition by A. Beltrami, 2 vols. 
(Romae, 1931), which appears to be little known in the 
British Isles. 

IDOLOLATRES, etc. : see R6nsch, Coll. Philol., p. 182; 
Miodoénski, Anon. adv. Aleatores, p. 79; as regards the use 
by Cyprian of the longer forms, I have now the powerful 
support of Dr. E. W. Watson (Classical Review, xxiii [ 1909], 
p. 237): here Hartel is hardly definite enough, and W (saec. 
viii) reads the longer forms at p. 320, 1 ; 324, 12; 325, 8; 325, 
22, M (first hand) at p. 320, I and 3, and in the last place 
probably N also; Didasc. Apost. (MS. saec. vi of work written 
in saec. iv) gives sometimes the long form (IV, 15), sometimes 
the short (III, 32). The six oldest Mss. of Hier. Jz Matth. 11, 
21-22 (Vall.’, p. 72 = Migne P.L. xxvi, 76, 32), are unanimous 
for the short form, and so is Bede, A/zst. Eccl, of course; 
Prud. H., 404, has the quaint form zdololatrix. See now 
Dean White’s just published note on Gal. v. 20, in his edition 
of the Vulgate. 

IDONEVS TESTIS: Cic. Verr. 2, 4, 62; Palmer on 
Ov. her. 7,°105; Tert. cor. 4, 7 (ed. Marra, p. 5, 1. 21); Isid. 
off. 1, 11, 2. Cf. also zdoneus iudex (Sen. benef. 3, 8, 1). 

ISTRAHEL: see R6nsch, Coll. Philol., p. 244; Rh. Mus. 
Ixxv (1926), pp. 403 f.; St. Gall Vulgate Gospels (ed. 
Turner), p. r11a, 1. 7; E. Ranke, Fragmenta Versionis 
Sacrarum Scripturarum latinae Antehieronymianae e codice 
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manuscripto eruit atque adnotationibus criticis instruxit E. R. 
(Vindob., 1868), pp. 27 f.; A. V. Billen, The Old Latin Texts 
of the Heptateuch (Cambridge, 1927), p. 5; also cod. S of 
the Pseudo-Augustinian Speculum (cf. De Bruyne in Rev. 
Bénéd. xiiii [1931], p. 140), which Weihrich has wrongly 
failed to follow; in Chatelain’s Uncialis Scriptura, photo- 
graph of this MS., the z is sometimes erased, but the spelling 
of the first hand is consistent; Journ. Theol. Stud. xxix 
(127-8), p. 130; Cyprian’s cod. S in ad Fort. 10 (p. 333, 
10 H.); for Hilary, A. Zingerle, Studien zu Hilarius’ von 
Poitiers Psalmencommentar (Wien, 1885), p. 28; Prud. 
Ps. 651, C. I. 95; 12, 160; Perist. 1, 40; in Ambrose also 
IsDL (= Isdrahel) occurs in Boulogne MS., 32 (saec. vii), 
fol. 15 a, as I learn from a note in C. H. Turner’s copy of 
Traube’s Nomina Sacra (Miinchen, 1907), p. 108. 

MEDELLA: see A. Zingerle, Studien zu Hilarius’ von 
Poitiers Psalmencommentar (Wien, 1885), pp. 22f.; K. Sittl, 
Die lokalen Verschiedenheiten der lat. Sprache, p. 36; J. G. 
Ph. Borleffs in Mnemosyne LX (1932), p. 62 (on Tertullian) ; 
Tert. De An. 46, 9 (Waszink wrongly gives one / only, in 
faith on a late Ms. or late Mss.) ; Cypr. Laps. 28; 33; 35; 
Prudentius 13 times (see Bergman’s index, p. 535, confirmed 
by the Concordance of R. J. Deferrari and J. M. Campbell 
[Cambr. Mass., 1932]); [Cyprian of Toulon] the Latin Hepta- 
teuch, by J. E. B. Mayor (Cambr., 1889), p. xlviii; Greg.- 
Tur., v, S. M. 2.19; Bede (two other places in P. F. Jones’ 
Concordance | Cambr. Mass., 1929]). 

OB HOC: see Stolz-Schmalz’, § 100; Seneca benef. 4, 15, 
4; 6, 21, 3 (with a note in J. E. B. Mayor’s copy of Hositis, 
now in the possession of Dr. Alfred J. Smith, Lenzie Academy, 
Glasgow), etc.; Plin. epist. 5,19,6; 6,1,2; 7,7,2; 8, 22,3; 
epist. ad Trai. 29, 2; 49,1; 75, 2; Aug. op. monach., 11; 33; 
div. daem. 7; pecc. mer. 1, 19; 31; 32; 2, 42. 

OBSETRIX: Ter. nat. 2, 12,16; many Vulgate Mss. 
at Gen. 35, 17; 38, 27 (Vatican ed.); Exed. 1, 15, etc. 

C2 
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(Vatican ed.); Bull. d’anc. litt. chrét. lat. (Avril, 1930), 
p. 32; Prud. C. 11, 97; 12, 149; Cyprian of Toulon, Exod, 
34 (Mayor’s reading) ; Aug. pecc. mer. 1, 55 (cod. V, saec. ix); 
Hier. epist. 117, 8 (p. 431, 9, ed., Hilberg, Mss. and text). 

OCCANSIO!: this spelling often occurs. The oldest 
example I know is Didasc. Veron. (ed. Hauler) (MS. saec. vi). 

IN PERVERSVM: Manil. 2, 891; Tert. nat. I, 4; 7; 
Hier. epist. 44, 3. 

PRODE.: Ronsch, Coll. Philol., pp. 132, 305; Hier epist. 
125,19; \ug. op. monach. 17 (p. 560, 14, cod. P saec. vii), 
pat. 23 (p. 688, 11, cod. L saec. ix), cod. ap. Rev. Bénéd. xli 
(1929), p. 11, |. 54; pecc. mer. et rem. 3, 2, 3 (p. 131, I, codd., 
saec. ix); serm. ed. Morin (1930), pp. 122, 13; 551,18; Cypr., 
p. 110, 12H. (codd. AR); 150, 11 H. (codd. W* R); 165, 6 
(cod. A); Beatus In Apocalipsin, ed. Sanders (MSs. quite 
often). 

OVIA ENIM: cf. quia nam, Prud. S. 1, 53. 

QVOM: Cic. ad Att. cod. M saec. xiv (ed. C. F. W. 
Miller, p. 40, 1. 21). 

RIENNVO: as old as Tac. Ann. 15, 58; Hier. Ju MJatth. 
xix, 17, p. 148, Vallarsi® (codd.) ; in Matth. xxvi, 39, p. 220, 
Vallarsi? (codd.); epist. 125, 11; Genesis xlviii, 19 (Vatican 
Vulgate) ; on Bede, see Mayor's index, p. 469, and another 
example in P. F. Jones’ concordance. 

RVRSVM v. RVRSVS: Plaut. has sursum (susum), but 
never sursus (susus); Ter. has only rursum; Prudentius has 
rursum only ; Hegesippus has always rursus (I think), but 
always -m with other compounds of worsus (uorsum); Bede, 
hist. eccl., has rursum more than twice as often as rursus. 

SPIRITALIS: Sanders’ edition of Beatus In Apoca- 
lipsin prints everywhere spzrttualzs. If this were what he 
wrote, my theory that sfzrztualis is not older than the tenth 
or eleventh century would fall to the ground. But on my 


4 This word is not referred to in the earlier article. 
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last visit to Ann Arbor (Mich.) in December, 1932, he very 
kindly permitted me to examine his rotographs. I found 
that all the older rotographs abbreviate as spalzs, which is 
spiritalis; and this latter would therefore appear to be the 
form used by Beatus himself. 

TRITTICVM: Heges., p. 334, 14 (cod.); 19 (cod.) ; 
Gen. xxx, I4 (codd. in Vatican Vulgate); Zach. ix, 17, ap. 
Ps.-Hier. (cod. saec. ix) in Rev. Bénéd. x| (1928), p. 295, 11. 

VNDE, etc. = qua de re, etc. ; see Léfstedt, Peregrinatio 
(1911), p. 180; Victorinus Afer, Migne P.Z., viii, p. 1184C; 
Aug. op. monach. 39; div. daem. 13; pecc. mer. et rem. 
2983 ty 

VNIANIMIS; uncanimes (Phil. i, 27), untanimem (Phil. 
ii, 20) in St. Gall Ms. 908 (saec. vi) (A. Dold, Getilgte Paulus- 
und Psalmen-texte [Beuron, 1928], p. 10; Acta Apostolorum 
Apocrypha? I (Lips., 1891), p. 320 d¢s (adv. untanimiter, p. 319 
bis\; Cypr., p. 95, 19H. codd.; 174, 17 H. (codd. AORW), 
see also Watson, Style and Language of St. Cyprian, p. 305 ; 
Schol.-Iuv. 5, 134 cod., ed. Wessner; Aug. in Rev. Bénéd. 
xli (1929), p. 12, l. 113; Berger, Perpignan Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 22 (186); Bede, Hist. Eccl. (see P. F. Jones’ 
Concordance [Cambr. Mass., 1929]). Cf. also 1 Thess. v, 14, 
pusillianimos (see A. Dold, op. cit., p. 10); pusillianimis ap. 
Ambrst. et Vulg. (cod. A); Cypr., p, 71, 18 H. (codd. LM*® 
[R]W); Mayor and Lumby’s Bede, p. 474. 

ZEZABEL: Ambr. Nab. 49 (codd.); Hier. /n Matth. i 
8-11 (Vall.,7 p. 10, Migne P.Z., xxvi, p. 23, 1. 14 (codd.)); 
Heges., 5, 32, p. 373, 17 (codd.); Beat. Jw Afoc. (prob. from 
Tyconius), p. 204 ff. (consistently). 


ALEXANDER SOUTER. 
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THE PLACE OF ANGLO-NORMAN IN THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 


THE purpose of this essay is to draw attention to an 
aspect of the history of versification-in England which 
has hitherto been left out of account by students of English 
metre, and to indulge in speculations as to how far a 
recognition of this factor may involve modifications of 
the theory of M.E. metrical history. 

It is universally held that in order to explain the M.E. 
compromise in metre it is sufficient to take cognisance of 
three factors alone—the phonetic character and consequent 
heavily accentual metrical tradition of [nglish, and the 
fusion between the three. For instance, Saintsbury’s 
French (atonic)—postulating conflict and ultimate fusion 
between the three. For instance, Saintsbury’s “general 
hypothesis” in his History of English Prosody was 
that of “the application of the metrical moulds of 
French and Latin to the rhythmical matter of English 
blended with them, and of the resulting constitution of 
all forms that really suited that language” (I, p. 162). 
Thus, according to the accepted doctrine, you have a 
struggle between two syllabic systems on the one side and 
an accentual non-syllabic habit on the other. It is the 
details of this conception rather than its fundamental 
character that I wish to call in question. French influence 
might have been a powerful warrior indeed if it had 
constantly participated in the fight, for the Ormulum and 
the Confessio Amantis, for instance; show that in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries English speech-rhythius 
could perfectly well adjust themselves to a syllabic base 
when required, and so give grounds for the speculation 
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that if the only non-native moulds available had been those 
of Latin and continental French a substantial body of 
syllabic verse might well have been written in M.E. As 
it happens, however, this notable captain was usually 
represented in England by a doughty deputy which 
tended to go its own way and became increasingly in- 
dependent of headquarters: whereas continental French 
poets always strictly observed the law of syllabic uni- 
formity, Anglo-Norman writers, from a century after the 
Conquest on, louder and louder snapped their fingers at it. 

That this is a matter which may have significance for 
the history of English metric has never been suggested, 
those few specialists in English who, like ten Brink, 
Foerster, and G. C. Macaulay, have interested themselves 
in A.-N. metre having been content to treat it as owing 
its distinctive characteristics to native influence, and not 
having considered for a moment its possible reverberations 
upon English, Yet since French metrical influence 
on English is indisputable, and since that influence 
must have reached English mainly through the inter- 
mediary of A.-N., it follows that A.-N. must be reckoned 
an exemplar of even greater importance than continental 
French. The fact is, however, that English metrical 
historians almost invariably assume A.-N. and continental 
French metric to be identical: even a passing word about 
the nature of A.-N. versification, like Mr. Jos:ph Hall’s 
in his Selections from Early Middle English (p. 564), is 
of the greatest rarity. There is’ nothing about it in 
Schipper (History of English Versification, 1910), or in 
Kaluza (A Short History of English Versification, 1911), 
or in Schofield (English Literature from the Norman 
Conquest to Chaucer), or—a place where one looks with 
confidence—in the excellent introduction to Mr. Sisam’s 
Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose (1921). The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature is silent on the subject ; 
and Professor Legouis (Chaucer, 1913, A Short Parallel 
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between French and English Versification, M.H.R.A. 
Presidential Address, 1925, A History of English Litera- 
ture, vol. 1, 1926), though he has matter in the History 
on the decay of the A.-N. language, has absolutely nothing 
on the nature of A.-N. versification. Other works which 
might be expected to make the necessary distinction and do 
not are Ker’s English Literature, Medieval (1912), Mr. 
P. G. Thomas’s English Literature before Chaucer (1924), 
and Dr. Oakden’s Alliterative Poetry in Middle English 
(1930). 

Courthope (History of English Poetry, vol. 1, 1895) 
gave his authority to this confusion between A.-N. and 
French metrical performance. He talks indifferently, for 
instance, of “‘the smoothness of the French iambic move- 
ment” (p. 150) and “the iambic rhythm of Anglo-Norman 
verse” (p. 124); while of Orm’s scrupulously exact metre 
he says: “Ormin had done something to approximate the 
movement of Anglo-Saxon to the cadence of Anglo- 
Norman verse” (p. 128). It is easy to see how he was 
led into this confusion; for it appears that he misunder- 
stood the nature of continental French versification, and, 
to judge by his terminology, must have scanned French 
verse like English.’ 


‘E.g. it may be possible to maintain that Philip de Thaon’s 
six-syllable lines are ‘‘verses of three accents’’ (p. 129) if you care- 
fully define your position, but no amount of definition can excuse ‘‘the 
octosyllabic verse of four accents, used by Marie of France’’ (p. 254). 
Cf. Tobler (Le Vers Frangais Ancien et Moderne, p. 4): ‘‘La versification 
francaise n’a jamais connu un principe semblable au principe fonda- 
mental de cette espéce de vers latins qui exigeait que les syllabes 
toniques alternassent invariablement avec les syllabes atones.’’ 

Again even the unqualified reference to the ‘‘iambic movement of 
French verse’’ is dangerous, for ‘‘e’est un des caractéres de la 
versification romane que d’avoir détruit, sauf & la césure et & la chute, 
la loi de l’alternance binaire des syllabes toniques et atones, observée 
dans la versification latine rhythmique; mais cette alternance est au 
fond idéalement maintenue, en ce sens que Ie vers a des places fortes 
et des places faibles’’ (H. d’Arbois de Jubainville: La Versification 
irlandaise et la versification romane, Romania ix, p. 191). 
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More surprising, perhaps, is it that Saintsbury is as 
silently misleading as anybody, and, like so many others, 
confuses A.-N. prosody with continental French. It is 
the same story everywhere that A.-N. verse is in question— 
“Number of syllables seemed to count alone” (op. cit. 1, 
p. 23), “the actual numerical allowance of syllables being 
taken, a ways with more and more conscious stringency, 
as the b:-all and the end-all of prosodic value” (p. 120), 
“the syllabic or Anglo-Norman uniformity” (p. 129). 
Even when he gives some pages to a detailed analysis of 
Wright’s Specimens of Lyric Poetry, which include many 
pieces in A.-N., he fails to seize the opportunity of saying 
in good set terms that these poems are not syllabically 
regular. 

While students of English thus consistently ignore 
A.-N. verse as a possible influence upon English metre, 
the nature of that verse has for more than half a century 
been the subject of the keenest controversy amongst 
specialists in A.-N. It is necessary in this place to give 
some indication of the divergent views of these authorities, 
but I must warn the reader that this account is not of as 
vital importance to my argument as might be expected, 
since I do not propose to take sides in the matter. 

It had become the accepted doctrine, to use P. Meyer’s 
words (Romania, vi, p. 145), that “les auteurs anglo- 
normands auraient eu l’intention de composer des vers 
réguliers suivant le modéle des vers francais qu’ils con- 
naissaient, mais n’auraient pu y réussir, d’une part parce 
quils ne possédaient pas les régles de ces vers quiils 
voulaient reproduire, d’autre part, parce qu’ils ne pro- 
noncaient pas le francais comme les Frangais,’ when in 
1876 Robert Atkinson, editing the unique Trinity College, 
Dublin, MS. of the Vie de Seint Auban, quite inadvertently 
as it seems, started a hare. Without advancing any theory, 
and without suggesting for a moment that his system of 
scansion differed in any respect from that which he would 
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apply to a continental French text, he stated categorically 
that “the principle of scansion is the triple accent in each 
division of the line. The general principle of three beats in 
each half is unmistakable” (p. 61). This immediately called 
down P. Meyer’s wrath. The Auban, he declared, was 
written by someone with “very elastic ideas about the 
measure of French verse” (The Athenaeum, June 24, 1876, 
p. 857). But Atkinson’s scansions,? of the originality 
of which he was apparently unconscious, set Suchier 
thinking, and in the same year that scholar propounded 
the theory that the peculiarities of A.-N. prosody were 
due to the influence of native English accentual metres 
upon the syllabic non-accentual measures of the French. 
Verses which to P. Meyer -and G. Paris were merely 
a chaotic mass of irregularities and incorrectnesses 
“causées par la rapide altération que les sons frangais ou 
normands éprouvérent sur le sol anglais” (omanta, xv, 
p. 145), Suchier explained as written in imitation of 
English, and hence partly Romance, partly Germanic in 
their nature, each line having a fixed number of accents 
and a caesura, and the various syllabic variations being con- 
scious applications of clearly envisaged principles, such as 
the optional suppression of initial unaccented syllable, and 
the optional admission of an extra syllable at the caesura. 

This view met, of course, with much hostile criticism, 
but it also received some support, as, for instance, from 
Foerster, teu Brink, and G. C. Macaulay, so that students 
of A.-N. versification are to-day divided into two 
opposite camps — those who accept the chaos as chaos, 
and those who try to discover underlying principles. It 
amounts to this: if you read A.-N. verse as you would 
read French it is lawless; if you read it like M.E. 
it usually goes well enough. And so there are two irre- 

*E.g. mes ne’ért | d’or Ajdubbéje || ne d’adjtré | metal (1. 2) 


in which he claims that ‘‘in autre, each syllable bears a beat, as in 
M.H.G. poetry’’ (op. cit., p. 61). 
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concilable schools—the P. Meyer, or orthodox school, 
which looks for non-accentual syllabic verse and finds 
chaos; and the Suchier school, which looks for non-syllabic 
accentual verse and finds order.* 

At present, therefore, nothing dogmatic can be said 
about the nature of A.-N. versification. It may be that 
A.-N. poets “lost all sense of rhythm and followed no 
laws” ;* it may be that A.-N., coming to be spoken more 
and more generally with an English intonation, developed 
a more and more pronounced tonic accent, and so a more 
and more definitely accentual metrical system. 

In either case, however, it is not impossible that a con- 
sideration of these matters may be of value to English 
metrical studies. For instance, in spite of Latin and con- 
tinental French influence, most of the extant A.-N. verse 


*Thus P. Meyer wrote—‘‘On peut étre trés fort en calcul et ne pas 
savoir qu’un vers doit avoir huit, dix, douze syllabes. Or tel était 
certainemeut le cas d’un grand nombre de poétes anglo-normands, 
surtout au treiziéme siécle, lorsque la fréquence des rapports avec la 
France eut diminuée. Beaucoup rimaient en frangais parce que c était 
la mode, qui en dehors de la rime, n’avaient qu’une idée fort confuse 
des régles de la versification romane, et qui assurément se préoccupaient 
moins encore d’appliquer les régles de la _ versification anglaise’’ 
(Romania xy. p. 147); while on the other hand the late Professor Prior 
argues that ‘‘native expressions and constructions, the English accent 
itself, were bound to influence the foreign idiom,’’ that ‘‘ Norman poetry 
gradually ceased to be syllabic and became accentual,’’ and that ‘‘ Anglo- 
Norman poems have all the well-known characteristics of English 
rhythm’’ (Cambridge Anglo-Norman Texts, pp. xv—xvii). 

Between these two positions comes Professor A. T. Baker, who tries 
to find both order and syllabie regularity. He maintains that ‘‘the 
words of the defective hemistich must have been so pronounced as to 
produce an approximation to the necessary four syllables or at least 
have produced a similar effect,’’ but ‘‘it would be hazardous,’’ he adds, 
‘to attempt to say how nearly or in what way’’ this was done (ed. 
St. Osith, M.L.R., vii, p. 182). His case is not convincing. 


***Qbviously such an opinion is absurd,’’ says Prior. But a 
consideration of P. Meyer’s parallel from the French verses of north 
Italian jongleurs (Romania xv, p. 148) and of the corresponding con- 
fusion of much fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century English verse 
shows that it is not necessarily absurd at all. 
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of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is not accurately 
syllabic, and yet A.-N. was naturally far more exposed to 
these influences than English. When they were not capable 
of keeping a rigid syllabism alive among writers of A.-N., 
is it any wonder that they failed to establish it in English? 
Again, while English was doubtless capable of generating 
modification, even radical alteration, in the phonetic 
character of A.-N., as far as consciously literary work was 
concerned the influence must have operated altogether the 
other way, since English writings were intended for the 
edification of the lower orders, and A.-N. was the language 
of polite literature. And part of this literary influence 
may well have taken the form of metrical suggestion, so 
that, whether we follow Meyer or Suchier, there may be 
reason to suspect that A.-N. performance, besides native 
habit, contributed towards the non-syllabic nature of much 
M.E. verse: variations which English tended to generate 
spontaneously, but which might have been carefully avoided 
by sonie writers if not found in French models, received 
ample justification and example from A.-N. 

I shall now indicate some ways in which A.-N. metrical 
influences might be supposed to have operated. Seeing that 
specialists in A.-N. are so far from agreement as to the 
nature of that metric, and seeing that I have declined to 
take sides in so delicate a dispute (involving as it does a 
thorough historical investigation into the quality of A.-N. 
tonic accent), it may seem presumptuous to attempt to 
assess the influence of an unknown quantity. As the 
equation is at present conceived, however, A.-N. metric is 
not an unknown quantity : two very different values satisfy 
the given conditions. Accordingly, to estimate its in- 
fluence, all we have to do is to take each of these values 
in turn and to admit the results obtained as alternative 
possibilities—unless they turn out to be the same. 

(i) The implications of Prior’s view may be stated in 
a word. If A.-N. versification was identical with English, 
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then its effect was merely to reinforce native disregard for 
svllabism. 

(ii) The orthodox attitude, that the decline of A.-N. 
versification implies the decline and loss of the feeling that 
it is necessary to adapt the rhythms of one’s word-groups 
to a fixed metrical scheme, seems, in this part of our 
inquiry, to lead to the same conclusion. Although it would 
be dangerous to accept implicitly the reasoning of Pro- 
fessor Vising, that the historical evidence furnishes ‘‘a 
very strong proof of the complete dominance of the Anglo- 
Norman language during the second half of the twelfth 
and most of the thirteenth century in nearly all conditions 
of life, and of its penetration even into the lower strata 
of society” (Anglo-Norman Language and Literature, 
1923, pp. 15-18), still it can hardly be doubted that during 
that period A.-N. was sufficiently current for there to come 
to the ears of the common people not only scraps of 
perhaps ill-understood A.-N. verse, but even English poems 
written for their instruction by men with A.-N. metrical 
standards, and so, according to the view we are consider- 
ing, composed with little or no conscious reference to a 
basic pattern. In either case, however, the average English 
speaker would inevitably tend to confer a uniform accentual 
rhythm upon the verses, and, seeing that the average poem 
consisted of couplets of short lines approximately equal in 
length, this would be easy to do. If then a man with a 
knowledge of such work essayed a composition of his own 
in imitation, he would produce good honest four-accent 
verses; and, unless he were an exceptional man, and, like 
the author of The Owl and the Nightingale, acquainted 
with continental French poetry, he would have no suspicion 
that he was not accurately reproducing the essential 
features of French verse. Likewise, in imitating amor- 
phous approximate alexandrines and fourteeners, he would 
write rough six- and seven-stress lines, headless, waistless, 
or equivalenced at will. Thus, whether we accept Meyer's 
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or Suchier’s view, A.-N. example fortifies English accentual 
non-syllabic tendency. 

Other results of A.-N. influence that may be dis- 
tinguished are these. 


(iii) Even if the average A.-N. versifier wrote with no 
ideal pattern in his head, so that the iambic bases of French 
were lost to him, the nature of the language was sufficient 
to render his verses iambic in general tendency.” From 
A.-N. this general iambic metrical tendency must have 
passed to English, for in the M.E. period the trochaic-like 
rhythms typical of O.E. verse give way to predominantly 
iambic rhythms, and this in spite of the fact that trochaic 
models were abundantly available in Latin for anyone io 
imitate if he wanted.° 


(iv) Even if it comes to be definitely established that 
A.-N., being pronounced in an English way, lent itself to 
accentual rather than strictly syllabic rhythms, and that, 


°Cf, H. d’Arbois de Jubainville: ‘‘Le rapport entre le nombre des 
oxytons et des paroxytons est devenu tout a fait inverse en roman 
(notamment en gallo-roman) de ce qu’il était en latin, et e’est ce qui a 
surtout causé la transformation du rhythme trochaique du latin populaire 
dans le rhythme iambique du roman’’ (Romania, ix, p. 189). And notize 
how an A,-N. writer when making macaronic goliardics— 
Une chose est contre foi, unde gens gravatur— 
cannot resist introducing an iambic movement as he proceeds— 
Que la meyte ne vient al roy, in regno quod levatur. 
Pur ce qu’il n’ad tot l’enter, prout sibi datur 
Le peuple doit le plus doner, et sic sincopatur. .. 
(Wright, Political Songs, p. 183.) 


*Mr. Johannes C. Andersen claims that, historically as well as physio- 
logically, the trochaic beat is typical of ‘‘times of high emotion’’ and 
the iambic of times ‘‘when emotion is quiescent’’ (The Laws of Verse, 
1928, p. 57). For Miss K. M. Wilson the change from trochaic to 
iambic is ‘‘paralleled in the growth of the child’’ (The Real Rhythm 
in English Poetry, 1929, p. 101). Others, on the other hand, hold that 
‘*the old distinction between iambic and trochaic (rising and falling) 
rhythm was unreal’’ and that ‘‘there was no difference of rhythm 
between the two kinds’’ (Morris W. Croll, S. in Ph., xx (1923), pp. 
388, 392). 
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therefore, A.-N. influence upon English did no more (so 
far as rhythm is concerned) than reinforce the natural 
native tendencies, still the fact will remain that A.-N., as 
well as Latin, provided types of line-length for English. 
The octosyllable, the alexandrine, the fourteener, these are 
the line-lengths to which the amorphous or accentual verses 
of A.-N. most frequently approximate, and in their 
accentual forms they are also the usual types of line-move- 
ment in English before Chaucer. Their originals are 
Latin, but in the case of the last two the Latin prototypes 
are probably not iambic. They were duly iambicised 
before being passed on from A.-N. to English with ample 
authority—wherever it was needed—for catalexis of either 
or both hemistichs, and also for missing and dissyllabic 
theses. The decasyllable is not often found in A.-N., and 
hence its non-appearance in pre-Chaucerian English, in 
spite of its being a staple in continental French. 


(v) Because it was an artificial literary and courtly 


language, and because on its literary side especially it was 
exposed to continental influences, A.-N. freely allowed 
alternative syllabic usages in poetry—the spoken and the 
conventional literary. Again, being a courtly language, not 
catering for a large or popular audience, A.-N., like O.E. 
epic before it, became conventional and static in its literary 
expression, and this increased the tendency to regard the 
language of poetry as separate from that of every day. 
Accordingly, when he was writing for a society which had 
long learnt to accept and expect this distinction, it was 
natural for Chaucer to employ for literary purposes forms 
of inflection which were rapidly disappearing from the 
spoken language. 


(vi) During the period under review France was the 
literary exemplar of the rest of Europe. The Anglo- 
Normans, therefore, a provincial people, conscious of 
speaking inferior French, were naturally diffident in literary 
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matters, feeling that nobody but a Frenchman born could 
write.” Accordingly, as Professor Legouis says: 


Almost all the verse certainly known to have been written 
by an Anglo-Norman poet, or a French poet at the Anglo- 
Norman court, has an indisputably prosaic character. It 
falls short in sensibility, in enthusiasm, in the search for 
beauty. It is made up, for the most part, of versified 
chronicles and didactic treatises. The Anglo-Normans were 
dominated either by intellectual curiosity or by utilitarianism. 
The epical and lyrical metres of their predecessors were 
almost exclusively succeeded by an octosyllabic line, which 
uses rhythm and rhyme only to aid memory, and since to 
the constraint of verse it adds none of its rightful pleasures, 
it often awakens regret for prose. 


(A History of English Literature, I, p. 42.) 


Thus, instead of providing a leaven of French lightness 
and artistic finish, A.-N. actually encouraged the dull 
utilitarianism which is characteristic of so much English 
verse before Wyatt. Make the matter of verse prosaic, 
and inevitably the field of poetry will be invaded by prosaic 
men, deficient in all or most of the qualities of a poet, 
amongst them, more than likely, a sense of rhythm. 


7 Mis languages est buens; car en France fui nez 

and 

Ore vous comencerai |’histoire bien rimee 

Tute faite par metre sanz sillabe fausee 
proudly proclaim the Frenchmen; 

De Je francais ne del rimer 

Ne dait nuls hom blamer, 

Kar en Engletere fui ne 

E nurri lenz e ordine. 
whimpers the Anglo-Norman (Vising, op. cit., pp. 80, 27). Even when 
he is feeling more self-assertive—e.g. 

Ne fu fet tel romanz 

Kuer entendanz 

Merveiles i orra 

Dunt se merveillera 

(Perot de Garbelei, Divisiones Mundi, ll, 25-8)— 

the A.-N. versifier does not employ the ‘‘this-is-the-finest-story-you- 
ever-heard’’ convention in order to awaken expectancy of metrical 
excellence. Certainly for A.-N. writers form was never a vital concern. 
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So far I have been occupied with the possible metrical 
influence of A.-N. literature during the period of its 
activity. The remainder of this paper I shall devote to 
speculations upon the metrical results of its abandonment. 

According to the orthodox view, the metrical sense of 
A.-N. writers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
was weak or non-existent. Now when, at the end of the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
upper classes began to give up A.-N., and to become more 
and more generally not only English speaking, but also 
English writing, they continued to use much of their A.-N. 
vocabulary: that is, they were still A.-N. thinking, even 
though they spoke and wrote in English. Accordingly, it 
is not unlikely that some of them at any rate may have 
applied to English the loose notions of versification to 
which they had been accustomed, with the result that 
English may to some extent have been infected with A.-N. 
disregard for metrical considerations. That during the 
fourteenth century this result does not obtrude itself upon 
our notice is after all not surprising, since, however ill a 
writer with only a vague sense of rhythm may succeed in 
turning out exact octosyllables, his lines can in most cases 
be read as more or less respectable four-accent verses.* 


8 Lines with more than the average number of syllables are of course 
easy to treat thus; those with fewer are sometimes more difficult. It is 
significant that in the Vernon MS. version of the poem of the school 
of Rolle printed on p. 93 of Carleton Brown’s Religious Lyrics of the 
Fourteenth Century, while lines with catalexis or trisyllabic substitution 
are allowed to stand, six-syllabled lines are carefully eked out, 


Sen I haue loued pe lang (i. 18), 
And fra syn pou pe draw (I. 26), 
Ouer all pis I-wysse (I. 29), 


becoming in the southernised version 


And I have loved pe so longe, 
And from pi sinnes pou pe draw, 
Ouer all pis 3it I-wisse. 


That is, one fourteenth-century scribe with a quite liberal conception 


HEKRMATHENA—VOL., XXIV. D 
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While from early in the fourteenth century the balance 
swung heavily in favour of the use of English among the 
gentry,® A.-N. continued for some time to be the language 
of the Court and greater nobles. It is well known that in 
1363 (but not in 1377) Parliament was opened in English, 
that in 1399 Henry IV accepted the crown with an English 
speech, and that between the first murrain (1349) and 
1385 “childern leveb Frensch & construeb lurnep an 
Englysch ... Also gentil men habbeb now moche yleft for 
to teche here childern Frensch.” That the use of A.-N. 
at Court and among the courtly began to be undermined in 
the sixth or seventh decade of the century, and probably 
not before, seems to be suggested by these facts.*® It has 
been said that if Chaucer had been born ten years earlier 
he would have written in French (A.-N.); and it is pro- 
bably so. At any rate Chaucer may well have been among 
the first courtly people to write in English, and Gower’s 
turning from French to English seems to correspond to a 
change in courtly fashion. With the decay of A.-N. those 
who had a mind clear enough to appreciate linguistic and 
metrical niceties turned to “French of Paris.” Gower 
and Chaucer must have had a powerful sense of form 
indeed to be able to get out of the rut of no-system, in 
which, according to Meyer, A.-N. writers had been content 
to jog along. But what of the remainder, who, if Meyer’s 
school is right, had two centuries of chaotic metrical and 
other convention behind them? May they not have been 


of four-stress verse finds that these lines do not fit that conception, 
while another man is sufficiently unconcerned about the whole matter 
to admit them. 


°In Vising (op. cit.) 404 A.-N. writings are listed. Of these, 70 
belong to the twelfth century, 281 to the thirteenth, and only 48 to the 
fourteenth. 


*The adoption of English by courtly people seems to have been 
connected with the rise of nationalistic self-consciousness. John of 
Gaunt’s words on the bill to ‘‘adnulle’’ the English Bible are well 
known. 
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like Coleridge’s eighteenth-century men, having “eyes yet 
see not, ears yet hear not, and hearts that neither feel nor 
understand” ? 

This is the speculation I find myself occupied with. 
Can the looseness and disregard for form which belong to 
the A.-N. tradition have contributed anything to fifteenth- 
century metrical uncertainty? Can they be regarded as in 
any sense continuous? 

In other respects one can see a not inconsiderable cor- 
respondence between the productions of the so-called 
“Chaucerians” and those of A.-N. writers. Both are dull 
and conventional, conditioned by the tastes of the nobles; 
both are made up of romances and didactic, educational, 
and religious compositions. But these are parallels of little 
or no significance. More important, perhaps, are the con- 
ventional mannerisms. For instance, the convention 
which makes it necessary for the fifteenth-century writer 
to excuse himself on the score of rude and insufficient 
language, though gathering momentum from the cult of 
Rhetoric, seems to go back to A.-N. consciousness of 
speaking a provincial and barbarous French,” of which 
consciousness these verses of Gower furnish a late 
example : 


Et si jeo n’ai de Francois la faconde 
Pardonetz-moi ge jeo de ceo forsvoie; 
Jeo sui Englois, si quier par tiele voie 
Estre excuse... (End of the Traité.) 


And the honest unfamiliarity of some A.-N. writers 


“E.g. Language par pais varie; 
Si language de France die 
N’an doit estre a droit repris 
De gent de veisin pais. 


(Life of Edward the Confessor (1245), 
quoted by Vising, op. cit., p. 27). 
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with an artificial literary language’? similarly hardened 
into a formal protestation of ignorance, as in Gower’s 
Poi sai latin, poi sai romance (M. de V'H., 1. 21,775) 
and in multitudinous passages in fifteenth-century English, 
Again, before ever Chaucer invited the censorship of 
Gower and Strode or talked in deprecatory terms of his 
octosyllables in the Hous of Fame, thus setting the “please 
amend” fashion of the “Chaucerians,” we have a sugges- 
tion of the same thing in A.-N. : 


Si rien i ad a amender 

U del fraunceis u del rimer 
Nel tenes pas a mesprisoun 
Mes bien gardez la. raison. 


(Robert of Gretham: Miroir des domees, 
quoted by Vising, op. cit., p. 26.) 


And once more when we find Lydgate concluding his 
Lenvoye to the Dance Macabre (which was actually written 
in and “sent from” France) with 


Rude of langage / y was not borne yn fraunce 
Haue me excused / my name is Ion Lidgate 

Of her tunge / I haue no suffisaunce 

Her corious metres / In Inglish to translate... 


_we are reminded of the feeling conventionally expressed 
by many A.-N. writers that as they were not born in 
France they were necessarily condemned to incurable 
linguistic and metrical incompetence. 


® Vising’s quotation (op. cit., p. 27) from another Life of Edward 
the Confessor (2nd half of 13th century) illustrates this :— 
Si jeo l’ordre des cases ne gart, 
Ne ne juigne part a sa part, 
Certes nen dei estre reprise 
Ke nel puis faire en nule guise. 
Qu’en latin est nominatif 
Co frai romanz acusatif 
Un faus francais sai d’Angletere 
Ke nel alai ailurs quere. 
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In the beginning of the fourteenth century the author 
of the Cursor Mundi, surveying the literary situation, 
could say— 


Frenkis rimes here I rede 
Communi in ilka stede 

Pat is most made for frankis men 
Quhat helpis him that non can cen? 


(Il. 236-9.) 


By Chaucer’s day the “frankis men” had largely given up 
“frenkis rimes,” and he could expect his readers to smile 
with him at those who prided themselves on their old- 
fashioned English French. Yet Gower’s reason for 
writing the Confessio Amantis in English was 


.. . for that fewe men endite 
In oure Englische, I thenke make 
A bok for Engelondes sake— 


few courtly men, evidently, since, in fact, there were many 
men writing in English—and in 1385 we have Usk telling 
us that “there be some that speken their poysye-mater in 
Frenche,” that is, A.-N., as is clear from his further 
remarks. Of course, that such verses were not written 
with continental accuracy like Gower’s we cannot say, but 
it is reasonable to suppose that at least some of them were 
made in the old tradition. Chaucer’s laugh at the Prioress 
makes it probable that by the end of the century many of 
his audience might be expected to be acquainted with 
French of Paris. But it most certainly does not follow 
that they were aware of the nature of French versification, 
or, at any rate, that they thought it necessary to imitate 
it. Scores of fifteenth-century writers translated from 
French verse originals into loose English rimes; and an 
unconcern which was general then I do not believe to 
have been rare in Chaucer’s day. In short, when Chaucer 
elected to write not only syllabic but decasyllabic verse he 
was doing a thing which only the more renned literary 
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amateur could be expected to appreciate. Average readers, 
having met with practically nothing but four-accent verse 
before, would tend naturally to impose that rhythm 
upon Chaucer’s lines, and even if informed of their 
nature would inevitably be inclined to fall back into the 
well-known movement, more especially in view of the 
incentives to do so provided by Chaucer’s more or less 
archaic inflectional system. And many of his courtly 
public would be in hardly much better case: whether in 
A.-N. verses they had been accustomed to look for no 
recurrent correspondence of rhythm and for rime alone 
(as Vising thinks), or had been familiar with a four-stress 
movement as English as that of English itself (as Prior 
maintains), they were (if A.-N. writings and their conven- 
tional diffidence of tone give any indication of their 
literary standards and attitude as a class) never very 
confident where form was in question, nor very con- 
cerned about it either. The conclusion, therefore, is 
that there is a quite comfortable probability that even in 


Chaucer’s own lifetime a large proportion of his readers 
of every station either gabbled his lines as rimed and 
rhythmless or imposed a four-accent movement upon some 
of them at any rate. And if this was really the case the 
prevailing irregularity of fifteenth-century “ Chaucerian” 
verse is hardly surprising.”® 


* Before I leave this attempt to link up the courtly schools of the 
two centuries, there is one other matter which needs to be said, and 
that with some confidence. The beginnings of the cult of aureate terms 
are associated with the decline of A.-N. as the language of literature. 
For centuries the language of courtly literature had been different from 
that of every day; even for those who rarely spoke English this was 
the case, for syllables which in spoken A.-N. were silent were often 
sounded continental-wise in verse. And when English came to take the 
place of French for artistic purposes the same state of affairs continued. 
In deliberately writing 


In symple speche as I couthe 
That is lightest in mennes mouthe 


Robert Mannyng is reacting against this fashion, for he says 
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So much for possible negative or anti-metrical effects 
of the abandonment of A.-N. As for positive results, it 
may be claimed that the disuse of A.-N. as the language 
of polite literature led in English to two fresh metrical 
developments: (1) the adoption of continental French 
syllabic standards, (2) the revival of the alliterative 
system. 

(1) With the spread of nationalistic self-consciousness 
Englishmen gradually ceased to be content that their 
French should be the laughing-stock of Frenchmen. 
Accordingly, it came to be a question of pure unalloyed 
Central French or no French at all. In other circum- 


I made noght for no disours 
Ne for no seggours, no harpours 
Bot for the luf of symple men 
That strange Inglis can not ken; 
For many it ere that strange Inglis 
In ryme wate neuer what it is, 
and objects against Str Tristrem 
Tis in such strange speech i wis 
Many know not what it is. 
And at the end of the century we find Usk saying 
And many termes ben in English, [of] whiche unneth we 
Englishmen connen declare the knowleginge ... The under- 
standing of Englishmen wol not strecche to the privy termes in 
Frenche, what-so-ever we bosten of straunge langage... Let 
Frenchmen in their Frenche . . . endyten their queynt termes, 
for it is kyndely to their mouthes; and let us shewe our fantasyes 
in such wordes as we lerneden of our dames tonge. 
All this makes it clear that there is a definite connexion between the 
employment of ‘‘strange speech’’ at the end of the century and at the 
beginning. What began as a necessity of adequate expression in a 
language which had become poor in words indicating the intellectual 
and material refinements of baronial life, was not long in becoming a 
mere ornament which differentiated the courtly man from the vulgar. 
Chaucer was not guilty of such ostentation (however much the 
‘‘Chaucerians’’ might imagine that they found him full of aureate 
terms); for Usk has the highest opinion of him— 
In goodnes of gentyl manlyche speches without any maner of 
nycite of storieres ymagynacion in wytte and in good reason 
of sentence he passeth al other makers. 

It was in vain, however, that the artistic sense of a Chaucer and the 
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stances the Court might have persevered with French and 
adopted the fashion of speaking and even writing Central 
French. As it happens, however, the demand that “we 
will have oures in Englishe, whosoever say naye’’ was too 
strong even at Court; and so, while Chaucer and Gower 
went to continental French for models of metrical correct- 
ness, the one wrote in English from the start, and the 
other turned to English, not French, when he gave up 
A.-N. The appreciation of form characteristic of these 
men was not, of course, widespread, but it continued to 
exist amongst courtly men who affected a French refine- 
ment in their literary tastes. In the fifteenth century those 
who held themselves aloof from the general unconcern 
about metre did so because they were acquainted with 
French poetry, and paid due regard to its form—in other 
words, because dissatisfaction with bastard French had 
awakened in some minds a desire to emulate the spruce 
metres of legitimate French, and because this fashion lived 
on, if only amongst the few.” 


common sense of an Usk withstood the torrent. For what had started 
as an individual stream entered a greater river still: the cult of 
‘*queynt termes’’ became one of the most important departments of 
Rhetoric. English had only recently come to be regarded as a fit vehicle 
for artistic literary work and so the precepts of the rhetoricians rarely 
received exemplification in the native language before Chaucer. It is 
only with the cult of ‘‘privy termes’’ and boasted ‘‘straunge langage”’ 
consequent upon the disuse of A.-N. at Court, that the reign of Rhetoric 
begins in earnest. Of course in every country the development of 
vernacular literature made men seek to ennoble the Illustrious Vulgar 
Tongue. But in England the interest in high-flown diction was more 
strongly marked than elsewhere, partly because the native tongue 
appeared rude and inelegant to those who came to adopt it for literary 
purposes in place of A.-N., which though a satellite shone in England 
with the borrowed glory of French, and parily because patrons 
accustomed to regard a linguistic medium distinct from the vulgar as an 
essential of refined literature naturally demanded the creation of such 
a medium in English. 


“One of the curious things about fifteenth-century poetry is that 
whereas in England metrical disorganisation is rampant, Scotch verse 
is extremely regular. This is usually explained (e.g. by Saintsbury) as 
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(2) The O.E. alliterative system was highly artificial, 
and appealed only to the cultured classes supplanted in 
the Conquest. Accordingly, it fell between two stools, for 
it lacked the support both of the common people and of 
the new nobility. And yet it survived. Perhaps a 
knowledge of it remained current among native cultured 
stock which had come down in the world. This conjecture 
would explain why poems preserving this tradition un- 
tarnished were not committed to writing. And it would 
suggest the conclusion that it was only when people of 
wealth and breeding turned once more to things English 
that the Alliterative Revival was possible, what had survived 
as a thin and neglected thread now receiving the patronage 
of men for whose fathers A.-N. had been the only language 
of literature.” This in turn would account for the great 
number of French words occurring in west-midland 
alliterative poetry, some of them peculiar to poets of this 
school. In Scotland, continental French formal influence 
had probably been more direct than in England, and so in 
the north there was an attempt to combine the French 
elements of bob-and-wheel and concatenation with the 
alliterative long line; in the west, where continental 
influence was weak, this feature does not appear. Mr. 
James R. Hulbert’s suggestion (Mod. Phil., xxviii 


due to the fact that the Scots were using an artificial ‘‘literary’’ 
language: like boys’ Latin verses at school, their metre was written by 
rule of thumb. But here again our present line of approach is 
probably of value, for the French taught in Scotch schools was of a 
more continental type than that which was current in England (Vising; 
op. cit., p. 25). Thus the Scotch were more familiar with continental 
models than the English were, and consequently more accustomed to 
syllabic standards. Accordingly to a Scotch mind in the fifteenth 
century a decasyllable was a decasyllable, not merely, as it seems to 
have been to a metrically insensitive English courtly writer, a line 
rather longer than the old staple. 


* According to this scheme, upper-class recognition of the form 
provided a fillip for its popular exploitation: patronage was responsible 
for the early brilliance of the movement, popular appeal for its longevity. 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XXIV. E 
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(1930), pp. 405-22), that the “baronial opposition” pro- 
vided the audience and patronage for the poetry of the 
Alliterative Revival, would, in my opinion, have been much 
fortified if he had incorporated in his argument the 
abandonment of A.-N. for literature.** [Earlier in the 
century the tendency was still for writings in English to 
be made for the benefit of “lewed men” who knew no 
French; now the poet of Sir Gawayne, for instance, has 
a courtly audience in mind. It is not so much that “the 
aim of these works, as part of the baronial opposition 
would be . . . to contribute to a cultural development in- 
dependent of the Court, and to make the barons’ castles 
centers of social activity” (Hulbert, op. cit., p. 412) as that 
those castles were, and always had been, centres of social 
activity, reflecting the taste of local princes quite sufficiently 
independent to foster a distinctive literary tradition if they 
so desired, and that these works are the result of such a 
state of affairs, rather than an attempt to create it. For if 
at Court the abandonment of A.-N. led some away from 
the metrical irregularity of Stratford-atte-Bowe to the 
regularity of continental French, in the west the same 
factor led to the abandonment of rime—for that was the 
A.-N. way—and the cultivation of the alliterative long 
line—for that was the characteristically English way. 


The only conclusion I have been concerned to point in 
these pages is that the use and disuse of A.-N. verse are 
factors that have to be reckoned with in M.E. metrical 
studies. For the rest, as is sufficiently obvious, I have not 
attempted to prove anything at all, but merely to indicate 
lines along which further investigation might be profitable. 


It is interesting to observe that the author of William of Palerne 
has the same note of deprecatoriness with regard to metre that we find 
in A.-N. writers and also in the ‘‘Chaucerians’’: 

But though the metur be nou3t made at eche mannes paye 
Wite him nou3t that it wrou3t he wold have do better 
3if his wite in eny wei3es wold him have served. 


FITZROY PYLE. 
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i 16, 42. 


At tibi saepe nouo deduxi carmina uersu, 
osculaque inpressis nixa dedi gradibus. 


Oscula nixa (“kneeling kisses’) is prized as an example 
of Propertian audacity; it is explained as a bold hypallage. 
Hypallage was particularly dear to mediaeval commen- 
tators, who found in it a respectable cloak for many a 
textual monster. It has lost, however, some of its magic 
for modern scholars; otherwise we would read with the 
manuscripts in ii 32, 2: facti crimina /umen habent. The 
courage which inspires editors to read facti /umina crimen 
habent should help them to restore 


osculaque innixus pressa dedi gradibus, 


“prostrate, I passionately kissed thy steps.” oscula nixa 
is nothing but a barbarism smuggled in by a somnolent 
copyist. oscula pressa, on the other hand, possesses citizen- 
ship vouched for by reputable witnesses; see Ovid., her., 
ii 93 f.: ausus es amplecti colloque infusus amantis oscula 
per longas iungere pressa moras, and Martial, vi 34, 1: 
basia da nobis, Diadumene, pressa.* 


ii 6, 12. 


Me laedet, si multa tibi dabit oscula mater, 
me soror et cum qua dormit amica simul. 


Most editors admit that the pentameter is corrupt. 
Palmer suggested amicta, but amica seems required to 


*Cp. Apuleius’s use of the adverbs pressim and pressule (met., ii 
16, iv 31, x 21). 


E2 
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complete the series of mother, sister, friend; the preceding 
couplet also names three objects of the poet’s jealousy, 
Dousa’s correction, which is generally adopted, quae 
(= gué) is far from convincing. It is rash to assume 
the use of this form by Propertius, and its combination 
with cum—si quae would be more tolerable—increases 
one’s suspicion.” 

The present text can be explained if Propertius wrote 


me soror et quando dormit amica simul. 


In the archetype of our manuscripts the second syllable 
of quando (guado) fell out owing to the following 
dormit, leaving to the mediaeval editor the problem of 
correcting me soror et qua dormit amica simul. The 
insertion of the preposition cwm was the first remedy that 
would occur to a corrector. 


Bae 2 
Gauisa est certe sublatam Cynthia legem, 


qua quondam edicta stemus uterque diu, 
ni nos diuideret. 


Schrader’s gauisa es has the approval of most editors; 
and they all accept the old correction of stemus to flemus. 
There is, however, difficulty regarding the tense of flemus, 
though no one has questioned the certitude of that cor- 
rection. It is paleographically attractive; ff could easily 
be mistaken for a ligatured st. Yet stemus can be ex- 
plained otherwise. It may be an anagrammatic blunder, 
and Propertius may have written 


qua quondam edicta maestus uterque diu. 


*quae for qua is found frequently in Plautus, Terence, Livy, 
Quintilian as well as in certain legal inscriptions. It appears in 
Lucretius {v 1209; cp. aliquae in iv 263), and twice in Horace’s 
Satires. Neue-Wagener (Formenlehre, ii p. 4457.) would class quae 
in Propertius i 12, 9 as indefinite. Most of the cases cited by Neue- 
Wagener are si quae and ne quae; they do not. record any instance of 
cum quae. 
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stemus accounts for all the letters of mestus, which is the 
usual mediaeval spelling. Such blunders are common; 
N has, i 1, 9 minalion (Milanion); ii 32, 4 lethogoni 
(Telegoni); ii 32, 5 bitur (Tibur); iii 5, 24 integras (et 
nigras); iv 11, 97 lubrigia (lugubria). The omission of 
the copula is not a serious objection; we have some 
remarkable examples of such omissions in Propertius. 
There is possibly an unconscious echo of our line in Ovid, 
her., v 46: miscuimus lacrimas maestus uterque suas. The 
tag “maestus uterque parens,” which occurs in more than 
one epitaph,* is derived probably from Ovid. 


ii 28, 11. 


An contempta tibi Iunonis templa Pelasgae, 
Palladis aut oculos ausa negare bonos? 


“templa (O) is impossible in this context, and probably 


due to contempta” (Butler).* Most scholars will agree 
with this judgment. fama, forma, and membra have been 
suggested; Richmond reads his own conjecture menda. 
All these terms seem too general. The insult to Juno must 
have been of the same specific character as that offered to 
Pallas; and, if possible, we want a term which will account 
for the blunder of the copyist. 

Cynthia, no doubt, was ready to accept her lover’s 
opinion of her charms, just as Propertius was ready to 


*See Buecheler, carm. epigr. nn. 1055, 1059, 1111. 


‘Waldstein defended templa. He thought that Cynthia might have 
been guilty of the same impiety as the daughters of Proetus, who spoke 
slightingly of the Heraeum and were punished in consequence with 
madness; see C.R. xiv p. 449f., 473f. The context is against this 
explanation. Line 14 especially (hoe tibi lingua nocens, hoe tibi forma 
dedit) shows that Cynthia sinned in something that she said, and that 
her impious remark was inspired by pride in her own charms compared 
with those of the three goddesses. 
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play the part of Paris. Venus must have been annoyed 
to learn that Cynthia would have robbed her of the prize 
for beauty; see ii 2, 13. Pallas could not have been pleased 
to hear the praises of Cynthia’s eyes; see ii 3, 14, and 
12, 23. But of all Cynthia’s charms, it was her feet and 
the way she moved that appealed most to the poet; 
ii 3, 9 ff. nec me tam facies, quamuis sit candida, cepit 

. . nec de more comae per leuia colla fluentes . . . quantum 
quod posito formose saltat Iaccho; ii 12, 23 f. qui caput 
et digitos et lumina nigra puellae et canat, ut soleant 
molliter ire pedes. She walked with the stateliness of 
Juno or Pallas; ii 2, 6 f. incedit uel Ioue digna soror, aut 
cum Dulichias Pallas spatiatur ad aras. This last piece 
of flattery was a clear challenge to the Queen of the Gods; 
the echo of Virgil’s Diuum incedo regina, Iouisque et 
soror et coniunx is deliberate.” It was blasphemy or 
lese-majesty for the poet to assert and for his mistress to 


* There is some truth in what Henry (Aeneidea, i p. 257) says, that 
incedere expresses merely ‘the stepping and walking motion generally,’ 
and that it takes its colour from the context. Still, the word by itself 
does seem occasionally to designate an unhurried dignified gait; this 
becomes evident if one tries to find a synonym for the term. It is 
especially appropriate to the proud walk of the Roman matron. In 
the famous epitaph of Claudia, her incessus commodus receives explicit 
praise (Buecheler, c.e. 52). Propertius uses the term in describing a 
matron of quite a different character: matrona incedit census induta 
nepotum (iii 13, 11). As a connoisseur of beauty, Ovid ascribes great 
importance to the way in which his ladies walked: est et in incessu pars 
non contempta decoris (ars iii 299). Virgil’s famous words seem 
inspired by Roman sentiment more than by any Greek literary tradition; 
but they are quite in keeping with Greek ideas, Homer undoubtedly meant 
to be complimentary when he says that Hera and Athena walked like 
pigeons: tpnpwor medcraow Ouad’ ducta: (Iliad v 778); though this 
description of the golden-sandalled (xypucomrédi:Avs) consort of Zeus 
may seem to modern readers somewhat ludicrous. It was the dignity 
of movement, traditionally ascribed to Hera, that accentuates the bitter- 
ness of Heracles’ taunt:  yopevérw 5) Znvis fH KAEwWh Sduap xKpovtovs’ 
’Orvuwov Biov apBiAy wédoy (Eur., Heracles 1303f.). Coluthus, it is 
interesting to note, represents Paris inspecting carefully the westigia 
plantarum of the three goddesses when they came to him for judg: 
ment: Sépxero .... Kal mrépyns uetémode wal avrav tyva tapodv (rapt, 
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believe that she walked like the jealous goddess. We 
should restore the reference to Juno’s gait by reading 


An contempta tibi Iunonis planta Pelasgae, 
Palladis aut oculos ausa negare bonos? 


“Did you speak contemptuously of the foot (gait) of 
Pelasgian Juno, or dare to say that the eyes of Pallas were 
not faultless?” It is easy to see how the templa of our 
manuscripts came into being. The copyist’s eye slurred 
contempta—planta (p/ata),and the sudden emergence of 
contemplata was almost inevitable. The substitution of 
templa was primarily mental and immediate. The sole 
(planta) seems to have attracted special attention both in 
motion and at rest; compare Propertius’s description of 
the dignified gait of the lover waiting for his mistress 
(ii 4, 6 ibat et expenso planta morata gradu) with 
Catullus’s charming picture of Lesbia (Ixviii 71 trito ful- 
gentem in limine plantam innixa arguta constituit solea).™ 


mm 7, 25 


Reddite corpus humo, posita est in gurgite uita; 
Paetum sponte tua, uilis harena, tegas. 


To whom is reddite addressed? It can hardly be “a 
vague general appeal to wind and wave” (Butler), 
especially as the appeal in the next line is so specific. 
Vahlen cites passages in Horace, Ovid, and Tibullus, where 
there are apostrophes to unnamed persons and things, but 
Otto and Enk show that in all these passages there is no 
doubt as to the persons addressed. In the present passage 
Vahlen thinks that it is the waves that are addressed. 
This opinion seems correct. The waves are the natural 
complement to the shore; cp. Ovid, fast. iii 471 f.: en 


‘a Cicero did not see Clodia with a lover’s eyes. According to him, 
her incessus was one of the things which stamped her as an impudent 
strumpet; see pro Caelio 49. 
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iterum, fluctus, similis audite querelas; en iterum lacrimas 
accipe, harena, meas. But there are signs that Propertius, 
like Ovid, was explicit, and that he wrote 


Reddite corpus, aquae; posita est in gurgite uita: 
Paetum sponte tua, uilis harena, tegas. 


All the manuscripts except N have positaque in gurgite 
uita, and it is hard to see why an interpolator should make 
this change. It is not unlikely that we have here an honest 
blunder, what Havet might call “un chevauchement dans 
la suggestion régressive.” There are many instances of 
this type of error in Propertian manuscripts. Just as we 
find, i 7, 11 me laudent doctae solum docuisse puellae (N’), 
ii 28, 21 Andromede monstris fuerat monstrata marinis (O), 
so suggestion produced reddite corpus aque positague in 
gurgite uita.© humo may be due to a completive gloss, 
or it may be a deliberate correction by a reader who thought 
that agnae was dative. 


ii 7, 60. 


Di maris Aegaei quos sunt penes aequora, uenti, 
et quaecumque meum degrauat unda caput, 

quo rapitis miseros primae lanuginis annos? 
attulimus longas in freta uestra manus. 


There have been many attempts to explain or emend 
the last line. /ongas has been interpreted as “unperjured,” 
or “undamaged” (cp. 50), or “youthful,” or “beautiful” 
(cp. ii 2, 5). This last view has many supporters, but, 
as Phillimore observed, “long hands would be a sur- 
prisingly subtle particular of beauty to be cited alone.” 
One can see how absurd such a precise specification is if 


* The survival of -aque as a blunder after the complete disappearance 
of the aquae to which it owed its origin is similar to what has occurred 
in iii 14, 19. There the capillis (for papillis) of most manuscripts 
seems due to the capere of which they have no other trace. 
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one substitutes some other particular physical charm— 
“beautiful feet” (i 18, 12), for example, or “starry eyes” 
(iii 2, 16). The limits of exegesis were reached when a 
cheiromantic scholar suggested that longas manus might 
mean hands marked with lines indicating a long life. 
longas has been variously emended. Phillimore suggested 
nullas (“I have done no violence to your waters, given you 
no provocation”). largas (Damsté, with qualified approval 
from Richmond) represents Paetus as reproaching the sea 
and its deities with ingratitude. Most emendators, how- 
ever, have thought that Paetus is protesting his innocence 
(as in 16). Accordingly, longas has been changed to 
sanctas, castas, and puras, or, with interrogative punctua- 
tion, to nocuas and sontes. 

In line 59 Paetus protests against being snatched away 
in the dawn of his manhood. Manhood begins when boy- 
hood ends, but there is a short period when a lad may 
be described as nec adhuc iuuenis nec iam puer, and 
during that short period a Greek lad often exhibited the 
outward signs both of boyhood and manhood; the prima 
lantgo of manhood might be visible while he still wore 
the long locks of the boy.” Statius describes more than 


*The whole of the poem, with possibly the exception of the last two 
lines, is inspired by the Greek funerary epigrams. These epigrams, 
therefore, are most likely to indicate what Propertius wrote in line 60. 
It is rarely that there is any reference to the beauty of a dead youth. 
On the other hand, there are numerous references to the pathetic fact 
that the dead lad had died before reaching manhood, or on the eve of 
manhood, or just after reaching manhood; it was this that gave death 
its sting— 


ov Td Oaveiy adyewov, éwel TO ye wWaot wémpwrTai, 
GAAG mply HAcKins Kal yovéwy mpdtepov (Kaibel 373 ; cp. 300, 374) 


Piteous as such a death was, it was still more tragic if it occurred at 
sea— 


Hidéwy Saxputos Gras udpos, év 5€ Oardoon 
mwAeioTa woAvKAavTov Kndea vauvTiAins (A.P., vii. 495). 


. We are told sometimes that the prima lanugo, the sign of 
incipient manhood, had not yet appeared (Kaibel 657, 941), or that it 
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once the appearance of such lads; he depicts Idas— 


illi 
iam tenuem pingues florem induxere palaestrae 
deserpitque genis nec se lanugo fatetur 
intonsae sub nube comae.® 


If Paetus, like Idas, was on the border-line between boy- 
hood and manhood, then Propertius must have written 


attulimus longas in freta uestra comas. 


Sometimes blunders, especially at the end of penta- 
meters, are difficult to explain. comas may have lost the 


had just appeared (Kaibel 100, 201, 478, 569; A.P., app. 125, 127). 
Other marks of youth are mentioned. <A great event in the life of a 
young Greek was the day when he left the ranks of the boys and was 
formally admitted to the company of the ephebi. He received a 
chlamys and petasus, and his boyish locks were shorn and dedicated; 
see Oehler, P.-W., v 2738; D.-S., i 1358. There are several references 
to the assumption of the chlamys or to failing to receive it (Kaibel 
114, 222, 295). The cutting and the dedication of the hair is the subject 
of a number of non-funerary epigrams (A.P., vi 156, 161, 198, 278, 
279); it is not mentioned in funerary epigrams, except, perhaps, in 
A.P., vii 482 (on a boy not three years old)— 


otmw Tor WAdKamoL TETUNMEVOL 
én’ ayvotw 8 'Axépovts 
nBaoets Bay, KAevdin’, avoorotaray. 


In another epitaph (on a gladiator, Kaibel 945) long hair is mentioned 
as a mark of tender years: Eigpdtys rats HAGov, ald’ € mAoKaueides exjaay. 
Kaibel compares Petronius 57: et puer capillatus in hance coloniam 
ueni. 

The Roman schoolboy also wore long hair, though in his case the 
attainment of manhood was not marked by any formal ceremony of 
cutting and dedicating; see O. Jahn’s note on Persius, i 29. Long 
hair was worn by a certain class of young slaves (delicati); the 
practice of cutting and formally dedicating the hair of such favourites 
was adopted in certain circles during the first century a.p. See Vollmer 
on Statius, silv. iii 4, and Mayor’s interesting note on Juvenal iii 186. 

There is possibly another point in Paetus’s reference to his unshorn 
locks. The hair was frequently cut and dedicated to sea-deities as 
thank-offering after a voyage, and especially by those who had escaped 
after the wreck of their ship; see Mayor on Juvenal, xii 81. 

8 Theb., vi 584 ff.; ep. v 226ff., silv., ii 6, 43f. A lad of more 
tender years is described: puer ille, puer malasque comamque integer 
(Thebd., viii 486). 
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first syllable and the resulting mas may have been expanded 
into manus; in iv 4, 78, pedes may have become des and 
then dapes. Or manus may have been due to a side-glance 
at another line; the word occurs thrice at the end of 
lines in this poem.® Or the change may be regarded as a 
mystery, like pedis for Thetis or Theti below (68), and 
domi for comae in iii 14, 28. The verb seems to indicate 
comas, not manus; cp. iv 6, 31: non ille attulerat crines 
in colla solutos. It is just possible that there may be a 
distant echo of Propertius’s lines in Ovid, when, in an 
utterly different connexion, he uses the terms Janugo and 
comae in successive lines: cum graciles essent tamen et 
lanuginis instar, heu, male uexatae quanta tulere comae 
(am. i 14, 23 f.). However, mere association of ideas 
could make one term suggest the other; thus in Lucan 
(vi 563 f.) we have: illa genae florem primaeuo corpore 
uolsit, illa comam laeua morienti abscidit ephebo. 


iv 7, 35-38. 


Lygdamus uratur, candescat lamina uernae : 
sensi ego, cum insidiis pallida uina bibi. 

aut Nomas arcanas tollat uersuta saliuas : 
dicet damnatas ignea testa manus. 


All the manuscripts read aut in line 37, but V corrects 
this to at, and this reading has found some acceptance. 
Neither aut nor at is satisfactory; the sense requires Post- 
gate’s et. Guiet suggested an. Baehrens read haut with 
the explanation “ut haut tollat sit non potest negare.” 

No change is necessary; the copyist is guiltless. We 
have failed to read the passage as Propertius intended us 


*longas manus may have been suggested by an ill-timed reminiscence 
of the proverb which we have in Ovid (an nescis longas regibus esse 
manus) and other authors; see Palmer’s note on her. xvii 166. Cp. 
Shakespeare, Rich. II, Act iv. 1, 11: Is not my arm of length, That 
reacheth from the restful English court As far as Calais, to my uncle’s 
head? 
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to read it. He gave us fair warning when he told us that 
Cynthia was no Homeric ghost with a feeble squeak, but 
Cynthia with the temper and voice she had when alive: 
spirantis animos et uocem misit. She was furious, almost 
incoherent when she cried— 


Lygdamus uratur—candescat lamina uernae— 
sensi ego, cum insidiis pallida uina bibi— 

aut Nomas—arcanas tollat uersuta saliuas-—— 
dicet damnatas ignea testa manus. 


aut Nomas, sc. uratur. Cynthia declares she has been 
poisoned, that either Lygdamus or Nomas is guilty; she 
demands that torture be employed to discover the culprit. 
Her rage will not allow her to finish her first sentence; 
she dashes into parenthetic threats and insinuations, then 
completes the unfinished sentence, and dashes off again into 
more threats. Her words, like her thoughts, tumble over 
one another. The ordinary punctuation of the passage has 
robbed it of life and meaning.” 


iv 9, 24. 


Sed procul inclusas audit ridere puellas, 
lucus ab umbrosa fecerat orbe nemus. 


Many editors accept Heinsius’s ubi for ab, but this 
correction is not enough. Surely Propertius did not hold 
the impious sentiments of Horace’s would-be capitalist, 


*arcanas tollat wersuta salivas ‘let the sly hussy stop her secret 
spittings.’ Cynthia pictures the girl alarmed by the whispers of 
poisoning, and spitting to avert the suspicion which pointed to her as 
the culprit. The ghost gloats at the thought that the fiery potsherd 
will quickly discover the truth. Rothstein’s view that Nomas spat on 
her hands to prevent the potsherd burning them does not seem right. 
Her act was prophylactic, of a religious or magical character; she spat 
‘secretly,’ possibly into her bosom (see Mayor’s note on Juvenal vii 
112), or the allusion is to some such act as Pliny describes (n.h., 
xxviii 25), the object being to relieve the disquietude of a guilty 
conscience: alius saliua post aurem digito relata sollicitudinem animi 
propitiat. It is hard to understand the reasoning whereby saliuas has 
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that a sacred grove was only timber (ep. i 6, 32). Ribbeck 
suggested /aurus, and Baehrens limes, but what Propertius 
wrote was 


lotos ubi umbroso fecerat orbe nemus. 


In epist. Sapphus, 159 f., we have: ramos expandit 
aquatica lotos, una nemus, which is probably imitated 
from Propertius’s line; there are other echoes of Pro- 
pertius in that poem. The lotos fits perfectly into 
Propertian picture. The sacred enclosure from which 
Hercules was excluded had plenty of water, and the lotos 
(“nettle-tree’”) was aquatic; see Ovid, lc., met. ix 341, 
x 96, Martial, iv 13, 6. Furthermore, it was noted for 
the length of its branches and dense foliage, so that one 
tree could throw as much shade as a grove of less luxuriant 
trees. Pliny (n.h., xvi 124) says of it: praecipue domibus 
expetitur ramorum petulantia breui caudice latissima ex- 
patiantium umbra et in uicinas domos saepe transilientium 

nullis rami longiores ualidioresque aut plures, ut 
dixisse totidem arbores liceat; see also xvii 4, where some 
of these trees owned by Crassus are described as “patula 
ramorum opacitate lasciuae.” Ovid applies the same 
description (wna nemus) to an oak tree in met. viii 735; 
Silius, v 481 f. says of a durmast oak that it was “instar 
nemoris”; Seneca, Oed. 543 ff. says of a tree, the species 
of which he does not name, that it overshadowed and 
guarded a whole grove.” 

Professor Richmond’s diligence supplies the palzo- 
graphical data, if further evidence is required, to confirm 
the proposed correction. On iii 12, 27, he informs us 
that lotosque has been corrupted by the first hands of F 
and c* into locosque, and by c’* and c® into lucusque. The 


been given the meaning of ‘poisons’ or ‘magic drugs.’ The use of the 
term im iv 8, 38 (Methymnaei Graeca saliua meri) gives very poor 
warrant for either meaning; indeed, it is amusing to think that the 
innocens Lesbiwm could be associated in any way with poison. 

4See De Vries’ note on epist. Sapphus, Vs. 160. 
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word is similarly unfortunate in the Culex, 124, where the 
Corsinianus has /ucos; in Ovid, met. ix 341, | has lutos. 


iv 9, 35. 


fontis egens erro circaque sonantia lymphis, 
et caua succepto flumine palma sat est. 


It is hard to believe that Propertius wrote circaque 
sonantia. The otiose que and the substantival use of the 
present participle seem to betray the handiwork of a 
mediaeval botcher.** There are many attempts*® at cor- 
rection, of which the best, perhaps, are Burman’s circa 
antra sonantia and Baehrens’s circa arua sonantia; they 
postulate the loss of a word through homoeoteleuton, and 
the insertion of que as a metrical stop-gap. The elision, 
however, is against these proposals, and the structure 
weakens the antithesis which it seems necessary to pre- 
serve; Paley saw this when he wished to give que the force 
of quamquam. 

The reading of the manuscripts can be explained, and 
a satisfactory sense obtained, if we assume that Propertius 
wrote 


fontis egens erro, circumsonaque omnia lymphis, 
et caua succepto flumine palma sat est. 


“In need of a spring I wander, and all around me there 
is the sound of waters, and I ask but the fill of my hand 


“Some kind of a case—not the best—has been made for sonantia; 
the substantival use of the present participle occurs in Livy, Tacitus, 
Pliny the Elder, Pomponius Mela and possibly other prose writers; 
but the difficulty regarding que remains. 

*Some of the proposed corrections fail to dispose of the difficult 
participle; this is true of circoque sonantia lymphis (Scaliger), cernoque 
sl, (Doering), serwoque s.l. (Koch), circa resonantia 1. (Livineius). 
Heinsius must have been desperate when he suggested per tesqua s.l. 
(or per rura), on which Bach tried to improve with per saza sl. 
Hertzberg’s circaque sonat wia lymphis (like the anonymous circaque 
sonant loca 1.) is an ugly line, but it might be defended by ii 23, 15. 
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from the stream.”’ Ovid has been credited with the intro- 
duction of circumsonus into Latin,** but Ovid’s borrowings 
and imitations as regards Propertius are extensive. He 
uses the term in an active sense: turba canum circumsona 
(met. iv 723). Statius uses it passively: Dionaeis auibus 
circumsona Thisbe (Theb. vii 261); refugo circumsona 
gurgite Thyle (silv. v 1,91). In the proposed correction, it 
can be either active or passive. Postgate (Introd., p. lxvi) 
draws attention to Propertius’s fondness for omnia. 
circisonag.dta might easily become circag.sonacia in 
a minuscule archetype especially if the script had suffered 
from rubbing or was damaged in some way; uana uiis 
(fana uiris) at the end of the previous line seems to 
indicate some such mischief. The gq may have been 
accidentally omitted, and subsequently inserted in the wrong 
place; or the copyist may have been puzzled by the strange 
compound and split it into words that were intelligible to 
himself; or, especially if we can assume the presence of 
the open a in the archetype,” the copyist’s eye may have 
skipped, passing over sona, and these four letters were 
restored, but after, not before g. Once gq was misplaced, 
sonadia was almost certain to become sodcia (sonancia). 


“E. Linse, de P. Ovidio Nasone vocabulorum inentore, p. 45. 

*Tt must be admitted that mistakes which might be ascribed to the 
presence of an open a@ in the archetype are very few. See, however, the 
previous note (ab for ubi), and N’s readings in ii 2, 4; 3, 1; 25, 37; 
iv 4, 68 (nefariis for se furiis); 8, 85 (lucernas for lacernas). Cases of 
@ for 0, and o for a, seem much more numerous. 


E, H. ALTON, 





SOME IRISH WORDS.’ 
1. accairde, “asylum.” 


MEYER gives accarda, “profit,” relying on L 305 a 28 
and on O’Reilly. The first of these is a passage in the 
Boroma, about S. Moling’s hermitage at Ross Bruic. Uair 
6 thanic Molling 6 Shruthair Giaire nocon fhuair inad 
drais naco toracht co Ross mBruicc. Unde Molling 
cecinit: 


Cuce seo roddlus[-sa], 1s and dogén mo thratha: 
Ni scér rissin n-drus sa naco ti lathe bratha. 

Is andso bias m’accarda, mo thaidiu uasin tuile: 

Ni mér mo séith cotulta cot attach, a Meic Muire. 


That accarda here means “refuge, asylum” is clear 
when one compares a passage in Togail na Tébe, ed. Calder, 
2858: Polinices imorro tuc sec accarda 7 anucul dona 
Tiabandaib arin fialchairi mbunaid 7 ar grad na hatharrda 
dilist [dilse] duthaig; here the word may be rendered 
“truce” or “quarter.” It is obviously a depalatalised form 
of accairde < ad: cairde. 


2. anloisne cach comslan. 


This saying comes from Aibidil Cuigni maic hEmoin, 
printed by Meyer in Archiv III, 226, from the only known 
copy in the Book of Lecan, and edited with translation by 
R. M. Smith in ZCP XVII. 45-70. Smith’s explanation 
(p. 64, § 45), “everything accomplished is stupid,” is un- 
convincing : I would adopt his emendation anlotsnech (an 
adjective is evidently required), but would refer it to 


1 See HermarHena xlvi. 1; xlviii. 144. 
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luisne, “herb,” and render the proverb “the whole needs 
no herb.” 

The corruption of anloisne is probably due to the 
copyist’s neglect of a stroke over the e. Similarly in 
another saying, anairi cach n-eslabra (Smith, p. 66, § 55), 
anairi should be an adjective. Read then anairech and 
translate, “every generous person is heedless,” that is, 
heedless of expense. This adjective occurs at Metr. Dinds., 
IV. 348, 22, in another proverbial saying, ni maith aige 
anairech, ‘“‘a careless guest is no good.” As the editors of 
the R.I.A. Dictionary remark, the abstract eslabra is here 
used in a concrete sense. 

In § 59, sochuidmid seems to have lost a final e, through 
the same neglect of a contraction-mark. Read sochuitbide 
cach n-étaid, “a jealous man is easily mocked.” 


3. athle .i. athfola. 


So Cormac, adding as messa hi oldas fola. O’Clery 
borrowed the entry, supplementing it with a gloss of his 
own, 1. sean-bhrat; Meyer has accordingly in his Contri- 
butions : “1. athle, ‘an old cloak’?” The query is certainly 
needed; and I do not believe that O’Clery understood 
Cormac’s meaning. Cormac intended, I think, to suggest 
an etymology for athle, ‘vestige, remainder.” He took it 
to be the opposite of fola, “a thing of substance” : athfola, 
if such a word existed, might mean “an unsubstantial thing, 
a mere vestige,” as‘athfer means “an unmanly person,” 
or athmain ‘‘a valueless object.” 


4. bail, “validity.” 


For his 4. bail Meyer, in his Contributions, gives the 
meanings “issue, form.” The true sense seems to be 
given more exactly in Bergin’s glossary to Keating’s Three 
Shafts of Death, as “effect, validity”; the text (5118) has 
bail né caoi chneasta do chor ar éinni. So in the phrases gan 
bhail, “ineffective,” teacht chum baile, “to come to maturity, 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XXIV, |” F 
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to materialise,” quoted in Dinneen’s Dictionary.” The word 
is evidently a loan from English vail (now obsolescent, but 
surviving in avail), which is derived from Latin valere 
through the old French verb vail, and meant originally 
“advantage, benefit,” later “gratuity.” The derivative 
avail comes still closer in meaning to the Irish word. 

It seems unnecessary to distinguish this word from 
Meyer’s 2. bail, which he renders “excellence, prosperity, 
success.” 


5. bara, “‘flow.” 


Among the various meanings of this word, Meyer puts 
down doubtfully “3. bara, going, travelling?” quoting 
O’Clery’s gloss, .i. triall, and two passages from the 
Dindshenchas. The second of these, ba brigach bara, he 
also cites as an example of 1. bara, “anger,” to which it 
properly belongs; see Metr. Dinds., III. 24, 317. The 
other, topur co mbara buaine, is a line from a poem on the 
Shannon; see Metr. Dinds., III. 286, 17. This was rendered 
in my edition “a well of lasting sorrow,” but I would now 
translate ‘‘a well with perpetual flow.” The word occurs 
in another Dindshenchas poem on Coire Breccain (Metr. 
Dinds., IV. 80) in a description of the great “cauldron,” 
where the tides of four seas meet off the north-east coast 
of Ireland, 


Cethri mara fo mibal cen bara fo bith-linad. 


Here cen bara means, I think, ‘“‘without tidal stream,” 
on account of the meeting of opposite tides : there actually 
is such a place off the N.E. corner of Antrim. A third 
instance of bara in this sense may be found in a line which 
Meyer places under bara, “wrath.” It is taken from a 
quatrain on the death of Cermait, the Dagda’s son, which 
is written in the top margin of LL, p. 11: 
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ba bara bréin forsin maig a flaith Echach Ollathir. 


None of the various meanings of bara given by Meyer 
fits the context. I would render “there was a flow of 
grief over the plain in the reign of Eochaid Ollathair (the 
Dagda).”” Meyer quotes this line again under “bare, 
death? sorrow?” But the instances which he gives of 
this word may be reduced to one, and that very doubtful. 
Cormac’s article on gaire (Anecd. iv, § 698) quotes Nede’s 
satire on Caiar, beginning Mali, bare, gare Caier, adding 
the gloss bari .1. bds. | O’Davoren, 217, also quotes this 
line with the gloss baire .i. brén. Meyer’s remaining 
reference to “Ir. T., III, 97.” is apparently a misprint. 

Bara, “flow,” may be referred to the same root as 
topor, combor, forbor: cf. HERMATHENA, XLII. 90. 

It is not unlikely that bara, “inclination,” is the same 
word transferred to mental life; the construction with fo 
seems to point this way, e.g., bhi a bhara fé, “he intended 
to”; td a bhara ftim (not mo bhara), “I intend to,” 
Dinneen*; mara raitbhe a bhara faoi, Bethada Néem 
nErenn, i. 159, 7; many other instances are given in the 
Vocabulary to the Three Shafts. 


6. buas, buais. 


Meyer gives “2. bias, wealth. O’Dav. 56.” But 
O’Davoren’s entry (204 of Stokes’ edition) is “buas .1. 
innbea, ut est, comuitech cach buasach.” Stokes translates 
innbea by “wealth,” as if it were indeb; but inbe means 
“entrails, tripe’; see Aislinge meic Conglinne, glossary. 
O’Davoren’s entry ought, therefore, to be placed under 
Meyer’s “3. bias, a paunch or belly,” etc., which is quoted 
from P. O’Connell. Presumably, therefore, buasach means 
“paunchy” in O’Davoren’s quotation. What comuitech 
means I cannot guess. Meyer, s.v. buasach, alters the 
word to commaitech, a form which I have not met else- 
where: it is not entered in its place in Meyer’s Contri- 
butions, nor is it to be found in Dinneen. 

F2 
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There is, however, undoubtedly another buasach, mean- 
ing “rich in kine.” Cormac (Anecd., § 851) writes, 
Marcach, eich imdai lais, ut dicitur buasach in fer lasa 
mbit bd imdai. From buasach is formed the abstract 
buasche; in the Laud Genealogies (ZCP VIII. 305) 
Niall bequeathes Mo flaith do Chonall . . . mo buasche 
do Britin; this corresponds to mo buar do Chonall (read 
do Briun) in the verses that follow. These words are 
derived from buas, “wealth (in kine), which occurs in 
the Prayer for Long Life (ed. Meyer, Mackay-Mis- 
cellany, 230), for bruinnib buais; Metr. Dinds., IV. 212, 
26, tucsat rig buais buca. 

In a poem on the Shannon (Metr. Dinds., III. 288, 38) 
we have the line secht srotha, buais cen buaidre, which 
Meyer quotes both under buais and under 2. buas. I take 
this to be a feminine word, meaning “a gush of water,” 
probably identical with the name of the river Buas, now 
the Bush, in Co. Antrim; and I am inclined to think that 
it is the same as Meyer’s 1. buas, explained by a glossator 
in H. 3. 18 as sofis n-airchetail 1. arinni thic imbas iar 
mbuais. This means, I think, “knowledge of poetic art, 
because inspiration comes in a gush.” Probably this refers 
to the springs of the Segais, the mysterious fountain of 
poetic inspiration. The same word appears again in 
another glossary in H. 3. 18, f. 212, gur lis buas (read 
buais) bang na Boinde, “that I may drink the springing 
water of the nuts of the Boyne’; /vis is 1 sg. pr. subj. 
of longim, see Pedersen, § 766. 

Dinneen has buas (masc.), with the meanings of 
Meyer’s 2. and 3. biias, and adds “down-pour”’ : I do not 
know what his authority for this meaning may be, but it 
answers pretty closely to the sense which I have postulated 
for buais (fem.). 


7. eslabra, “loquacity.” 


The R.LA. Dictionary recognises only  eslabra, 


9 


“generosity,” and, since it quotes from Plummer’s Irish 
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Litanies, 26, 17, co roshoera ar ttengtha [sic leg.] ar 
écndach 7 ar imchained, ar eslabrai n-ainairchis, it seems 
that the editors advisedly reject Plummer’s rendering, 
“inept loquacity.” It is certainly difficult to account for 
the force of ess- if the word means “loquacity,” but it is 
no less difficult to understand a prayer that our tongues 
may be guarded against unseasonable liberality. Plummer’s 
interpretation is further supported by another passage in 
Irish Litanies, 22, 8, toe iar n-eslabra; one MS. out of 
four, it is true, reads erlabra, but “altered from eslabra.” 
The same phrase, té tar n-esslabra, occurs among the Cét 
briathra Bic meic Dé, 1. Breac 260 b 58; it is the con- 
verse of rolabra iar tot in the Irish Penitential, Eriu VII. 
172, 9. In another passage in the Penitential, p. 154, 3, 
Caindiithracht cen eslabrai, cen gai, cen éthech, cen 
éccmailti, if the text is correct, we must render “charitable- 
ness without loquacity,” which accords with the words that 
follow ; but the homily in Rawl. B 512 (see ZCP III. 26, 8) 
reads co n-eslabre, which would mean “with liberality.” 

The instances I have quoted can hardly be explained 
away as being all due to confusion with erlabra; besides, 
erlabra means “speech” or “eloquence,” not “excessive 
talking,’ which is the meaning required in order to 
contrast with toi. 


8. grech, “nut.” - 


O’Dav. 1389 quotes is é greche cen torad dogni Rochall 
Breth, from Laws IV. 36, 4. The general purport of the 
passage in the Laws is that it is idle to impose fines which 
the person on whom they fall cannot possibly pay; the 
law cannot exact payment in kine from one who has no 
cows, nor in land from a vagrant, nor in clothes from a 
naked man. This excessive legality is called roc(h)oll 
breth (racholl mbreth, Laws I. 154, 11, rochall breth, 
O’Dav.). This phrase O’Davoren’s glossator interprets by 
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rochiallaige,? which might be rendered “excess of logic”; 
the judge has given his verdict on purely legal grounds, | 
without paying regard to facts, namely, the capacity of the 
parties in the case to pay. The result is that his decision 
is words without effect, greche cen torad. What does 
greche mean? Stokes translates “nutshell,” relying no 
doubt on Cormac 727, grech .i. cni. But this is not how 
the glossator in O’Dav. 1389 seems to understand the 
word, when he writes: is é ni doni rociallaigi na mbreath, 
conid é a cosmaile sin, in gre(ch) dogni in cnu caoch cin 
toradh inntt. I should render this, “this is what the ex- 
cessive logic of judgments does, so that it may be com- 
pared to the crackling made by a blind nut with no fruit 
inside.” I take the glossator’s grech to be the word 
meaning “scream” (in modern Irish gréach), here used of 
the sharp crack of an empty nut. Stokes construes “the 
shell (.?) which the blind nut makes”; but how does a 
blind nut make a shell? The glossator at Laws IV. 36, 16, 
gives much the same explanation as O’Davoren’s: is é ni 
ata do réir rociallaide na mbreth; amuil is étarbach grech 
na cn6 fatsi cen torad aici, etc. 

it would not be safe to assume that the explanations 
given by these glossators are correct. It is more probable 
that they misunderstood the phrase greche cen torad, not 
being acquainted with the old word grech, “a nut.” 
Another glossator quoted by Stokes (Metrical Glossaries, 
p. 85) explains grech by caech, giving as an example cna 
grecha. This cannot be right; for we find in Amra Conroi 
(Eriu II. 5) mac greche as a “kenning” for “kernel,” with 
the gloss .i. eitne cno; therefore, grech means a sound nut, 
not a blind one. The Amra belongs to an early period 
(see Thurneysen’s Heldensage, 435), and its authority is 
supported by Cormac. The Forus Focal also has grech, 


2 It is possible that rochall really = ro- ctall (so accall < ad: ciall, according 
to Marstrander, Rev. Celt. 36, 378), but if so, it is a different word from the 
rochall co nderchoiniud of the Penitential (Eriu vii. 152, 25). 
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cnu; it may or may not be an independent witness (Stokes’ 
Metrical Glossaries, p. 22). 


9. grefel, “staggers.” 


In his Wortkunde, 83 and 235, Meyer explains this 
word as a compound, greg-svel, and suggests that it pro- 
perly denotes the disease of horses called in German “der 
Koller,” in English “the staggers,” and is applied to human 
beings with the secondary sense, “Wut,” “rage.” .He 
gives three instances of its use in the latter sense from 
the older literature, and also one instance of the adjective 
greifiech. The noun survives in modern Irish in the form 
griothal (or greitheal), with the adjective griothalach, and 
derivative griothalén (greithiledn, grifiledn), with the 
metathesised form gleitheardn; all of which, according to 
Dinneen, mean “fuss, bustle, worry,” etc. This meaning 
suits the passages quoted by Meyer. One is from the 
poem on Maelduin’s voyage, and describes the commotion 
among the smiths when they see Maelduin’s boat escaping, 
rosgab greifel (Anecd. I. 65, § 130), “they began to run 
to and fro.” Another is the proverb ferr gremm grefel 
(LL 345 c 54), “better a good grip than flurry.” The 
line fri tress grefil gadbaid (Mart. Gorm. Jan. 27) may be 
rendered “against strife of commotion and danger.” The 
adjective greiflech is used in the-last line of Flann 
Manistrech’s poem on Muinter na Trom-déma (LL 
28a 49), don tsluag greifiech gillchaide, where “bustling” 
seems more appropriate than “wrathful.” 

The symptoms of “mad staggers” are thus described 
by Fitzwygram in his “Horses and Stables” : “Restlessness 
suddenly appears, followed by a violent state of excitement 
and delirium. The patient paws with his feet, perspires 
freely, and stares about with wildness and vacancy of 
countenance.” This agrees very well with Meyer’s deri- 
vation of grefel, and also with Dinneen’s renderings of 
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greitheal, etc. Marstrander, however, rejects Meyer's 
suggestion on phonetic grounds (Rev. Celt., xxxvi, 384), 


10. lenaim, “defile.” 


In ZCP XV. 203 Pokorny noted the occurrence in 
Apgitir Crabaid of the infinitive of the simple verb /enaim, 
which is found in composition in as: lenaim. The present 
subjunctive occurs in the final quatrain of the dindshenchas 
of Loch Garman, Metrical Dindshenchas III. 182, 207: 


Cuintgim itge ar Dia dam, corob maith imthiis m’anman, 
né rosiena cin i cri ’con fiur ac’ nérba haithri. 


In my edition I printed rosléna, but only one of the four 
MSS. which have the quatrain (it is not in LL’s copy) has 
the mark of length. The present indicative is, perhaps, to 
be found in a phrase quoted in O’Davoren’s Glossary, 1162, 
from some legal text, lenaidh logh n-enech: read, perhaps, 
lenaid lég a enech, “a price stains his honour.” 


11. tath-luib, “sling-stone.” 
Metrical Dindshenchas III. 152, 21-2: 
dofaethsaid dom thath-luib is dofaeth for mbrdathair. 


I printed thathlaib, but the rhyme shows that -d- is right, 
and, in fact, L has thdthluib. In the second syllable six 
MSS. out of nine have -luib, not -laib; the word is, there- 
fore, singular, not plural, and may safely be identified with 
the tdthluib which repeatedly occurs in Auraicept na nEces 
as one of the materials used in building the Tower of 
Babel; e.g., line 2580 of Calder’s edition: Da aigdi ar .lxx. 
iter aol is bi is bitamain 7 talmain 7 tathluib ina coimhecar. 
The word is evidently a compound, the nominative pre- 
sumably tdth-luib. It is translated by Calder “cement,” no 
doubt rightly; tédth means “glue,” or any sticky substance. 
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The second element suggests that the word originaily 
denoted something like “bird-lime,” which is made of 
the viscid bark of the holly-tree. 

But how does a word meaning properly cement or glue 
come to denote a weapon of some sort? The answer may 
be found in a poem translated by O’Curry, Manners and 
Customs, ii. 252, from a manuscript which once belonged 
to Monck Mason, now Egerton, 1782.° 

This poem describes the composition of the tdthlum, 
which “broke fierce Balor’s eye”: it was made of blood 
of toads, bears, lions, and vipers cemented together with 
sand. Obviously, téthlum is a late spelling of tdth-luib; 
and the word means originally some cohesive substance or 
cement, and secondarily a missile formed by means of such 
cement. 

It was cast from a sling, if we may trust a passage in 
the prose Dindshenchas of Dublind in H. 3. 3, printed by 
Stokes in his edition of the Bodleian Dindshenchas (no. 38, 
note): Co rorathaig Margine gilla Ochinne, ocus imsai fria 
ocus focerd caer clis asa tabaill ’na dochum amal cech tath- 
luib. The last three words are omitted by LBR, but are 
found in LcYMSSs. 

The manufacture of the tdthluib reminds one how Mess 
Gegra’s brain was mixed with lime and made into a ball, 
which was used by Cet mac Magach as a slingstone: see 
Todd Lectures XIV. 4-6. 


12. tuachail, “pregnant.” 


O’Mulconry’s Glossary, 756 (Archiv i. 268): Is 
“danautat idw mnai tuachoill” 1. indane cach ndolbach. 
The last three words are presumably intended as a gloss 
on what precedes; cach ndolbach, “every witch,” may be 
the glossator’s explanation of mnai tuachoill, “a cunning 
woman,” but I cannot guess the meaning of indane. I| 
do not believe, however, that tuachail has here its usual 


> Dr. Bergin points out that the Irish text of this passage has been printed 
by Meyer in ZCP, V. 504. 
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sense. I would translate the lemma “the birth-pang attacks 
a pregnant woman,” and refer in support of this rendering 
to a line in the Metrical Dindshenchas IV. 128, 57-8: 


Tucsat Ulaid bréithir riss don mnai théith-mir thuachail- 
chniss. 


This comes from the story of Macha, whom Conchobar 
forced to run a race against his horses, though she was 
pregnant and near delivery. In this passage twachail can- 
not possibly mean anything like “cunning”: I do not see 
how the compound adjective can mean anything but “big 
with child.” 

If this assumption is correct, I should also apply it to 
another passage in Metr. Dinds. III. 160, 7, which tells of 
a girl called Marg (eponym of Sliab Mairge), who died 
of grief for the loss of her parents: 


Hi Sléib Margga ba marb hi, Marg in ben, do bas Bethi, 
sin [sic“leg.] tsléib sin, cen tiiachli tich, conid uadi ainm- 
nigthir. 


Here tuaichle, “cunning,” is quite inappropriate; but 
if the word means “pregnancy,” the sense is clear: Marg 
died unwedded out of grief for Bethe’s death. 

At Metr. Dinds. III. 236, 6, one should, perhaps, write 


ba treb glan toga tiachail, 


and render, “it was a bright home-land, choice, fertile,” 
treating toga as an adjective; but it is also possible to take 
toga tuachail to mean “a prudent choice,” i.e., it was a 
home that a knowing person would choose. 

Another place where tuachail seems to have a meaning 
other than “cunning” is Leabhar na gCeart, ed. O’Donovan, 
46, 

céat bé ac taidhle is tuachail; 


but I have no explanation of this passage to suggest; 
taidhle is obscure, and the alternative reading, taidhbi 
(BB 269 b 18), is no clearer to me. 

E. J. GWYNN. 
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L’ODE DE GWALCHMAI A DAFYDD AB OWAIN. 
INTRODUCTION. 


CETTE piéce est du dernier quart du XII* siécle, et de la 
fin de la carriére du poéte. Celui-ci a perdu ses grands 
patrons, les trois fils de Gruffydd ab Cynan, c’est a dire 
Owain Gwynedd, mort en 1170 et qu'il a célébré dans un 
long poéme en cing parties, Cadwallawn, mort en 1132, et 
Cadwaladr, mort en 1172. Il a perdu également le roi de 
Powys, Madawe ab Maredudd, mort en 1160, auquel il 
a adressé une ode et dont il a composé la marwnad. Il 
lui reste les deux principaux fils d’?Owain Gwynedd, Dafydd 
et Rhodri, nés tous deux de Christina (cf. J. E. Lloyd, 
History of Wales, p. 522). C'étaient alors deux fréres 
ennemis; mais ils ne l’avaient pas toujours été. Ils 
s’étaient trouvés d’accord pour faire périr en 1170, a 
linstigation de leur mére, leur demi-frére, le charmant 
poete Hywel ab Owain, tué dans un combat prés de 
Pentraeth en Anglesey. C’est Dafydd qui aurait porté le 
coup fatal, d’aprés la touchante marwnad d’Hywel con- 
servée dans la Myfyrian Archeology (2° éd., p. 281 b) et 
qui est probablement de Peryf ab Cadifor, frére de lait 
du prince-poéte. 

L’ainé des deux fréres, Dafydd, semble avoir été un 
caractére peu recommandable. Violent, fourbe et cupide, 
il chercha, dés la mort de son pére, a s’emparer de l’héritage 
de ses fréres pour agrandir ses domaines. Envers ceux 
qui résistaient, il usa de violence (cf. Bruts du Livre 
Rouge, p. 332 et s.). En 1174, il emprisonna son frére 
Maelgwn. Son frére Cynan était mort la méme année. 
En 1175, il s’empara par trahison de son frére Rhodri et 
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le mit aux fers dans un cachot (ibid., p. 333, 1-2), d’ott le 
prisonnier réussit d’ailleurs a s’enfuir plus tard. Entre 
temps, dans l’été de 1174, il avait épousé Emma (Dam 
Ein, a lire Em, ibid., p. 333, 4), demi-sceur du_ roi 
d’Angleterre Henri II, avec l’espoir que son beau-frére 
l’aiderait a conserver le fruit de ses larcins. Bien que 
Dafydd et Rhodri se soient mis d’accord pour partager 
entre eux le domaine de Gwynedd, la lutte entre les deux 
fréres ne cessa guére. En 1192, Rhodri s’empara 
d’Anglesey (ibid., p. 337. 19); en 1194, aidé de Llywelyn 
ab lIorwerth et de deux fils de Cynan ab Owain (par 
conséquent ses neveux), Rhodri attaqua de nouveau Dafydd, 
ravagea ses domaines et ne lui laissa que trois chateaux 
(ibid:, p. 338. 13). Rhodri mourut en 1195. Dafydd 
devait vivre encore jusqu’en 1203. 

Au moment ott Gwalchmai composa cette piéce, Rhodri 
était encore vivant, puisque le poéte parle de lui au 
présent. Au vers 3, il est question d’un changement de 
seigneur. Est-ce une allusion a l’avénement de Dafydd, 
consécutif a la mort d’?Owain Gwynedd? Il vaut mieux 
croire que le poéte, apres avoir hésité entre les deux fréres 
et suivi Rhodri aprés Dafydd, s’était finalement faché avec 
Rhodri pour revenir 4 Dafydd. Il n’est pas rare que les 
poétes changeassent ainsi de maitre pour demander pro- 
tection a un autre, plus généreux ou plus puissant, et 
passer méme dans le camp d’un rival. On posséde de 
Gwalchmai une piéce adressée 4 Rhodri, dont il fait l’éloge 
suivant les meilleures traditions bardiques. Dans cette 
piéce-ci au contraire, il parle de lui avec amertume et comme 
d’un maitre dont le joug lui pesait. On comprend alors 
ses flatteries a l’adresse de Dafydd. 

Cette piéce a été publiée dans la Myfyrian Archeology, 
2° éd., p. 146a. Comme elle figure dans le manuscrit de 
Gwengraig, elle a été reproduite d’aprés ce manuscrit par 
J. G. Evans dans son recueil, Poetry by Medieval Welsh 
Bards, p. 196. Les variantes entre les deux textes ne 
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sont guére qu’orthographiques. C'est le texte du ms. de 
Gwengraig qui a été reproduit ici; deux variantes, aux vers 
2 et 19, ont été indiquées en note. 

Au point de vue du métre, le poéme présente quelques 
particularités intéressantes. Il se compose d’une série 
d’englynion du type unodl unsain, dont la rime est en -i 
d'un bout a l’autre. Toutefois, il débute par deux vers 
de sept syllabes, rimant en -i, qui constituent une maniére 
d’introduction et qui sont a part de la série des englynion. 
Une disposition analogue se retrowuve ailleurs (ainsi M.A. 
193.a 24-25 et 212b1-2). De plus, l’un des englynion, 
le quatriéme (vers 15-18), est du genre crwcca, c’est a dire 
que les deux vers de sept syllabes commencent la strophe 
et sont suivis du groupe formé par le grand vers de dix 
syllabes a gair cyrch et le vers de six. Un poéme de 
Prydydd Bychan (M.A. 266a) présente de méme un 
englyn crweca, le quatriéme, dans une série d’englynion 
unodl unsain. Enfin, dans les six derniers englynion, qui 
font suite a l’englyn crweca, le grand vers se compose de 
deux hémistiches de cing syllabes chacun et rimant enire 
eux; cette disposition apparait aussi au cours du poéme de 
Cynddelw a Owain Kyfeilyawe (M.A. 161b). L’englyn 
crweca joue ainsi dans la piéce le rdle d’une sorte de char- 
ni¢ére entre deux métres légérement différents. Sur la 
scansion du vers 17, voir ci-dessous le commentaire. 


Texte Gallois. 


Araf haf, hear gweilgi, 

eiryoes ked' oergled kelli. 

Allwynin ossid o ssymud arglwyt, 
erglyw, Duw, vyg gweti, 

annwyd proffwyd prut yoli, 

ut ncuoet recoet roti. 

Amser ym keri ef carwn Dauyt, 
y deuawd am llochi; 


vw 


1M.A. coed. 


gf 


Baas eet 


a 


fe 
i 
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ny llwyt uy llech uod hebdi, 

kerennyt Dauyt dyuyn uri. 10 

Nym rwytgeidw Rodri, nyd reitus vrthyf 
nyd gwerthuawr ganthaw ui. 

Nym gwna o neb tra trossi 

trossov ir gof arglwyti. 

Mor yw gwael eu goloi 

a gwlad Gymry mor gymri; 

nyd mot meu dewi heb honni pwy oetynt, 
prynnessynt eu moli: 

Ywein angertaw! anaw anuedraw]* 
aer wrawl wrhydri; 

Cadwallawn kyn y golli 

nyt oet a lludw y Ilawtei ui; 

Kadwaladr kertgar - kerteu kyuarwar 
kyuaruu am perchi; 

Madawc madyoet gotoli 

mwy gwnaeth uy mot nom coti; 

un mab Maredut a thri meib Gruffut 
bieu but beirt weini; 

irdut, urtas gymhelri, 

callon klywaf yn llosci. 

Lleas teyrnet _—_lliaws dyurydet 
am dyurys eu treghi; 

traghaf truaf trueni, 

tranc am kennis kyn no mi. 

Metic a yolaf metyc plant Adaf 
y Duw uchaf erchi; 

archaf arch y Grist keli, 

wy gaffael caffaf rei, 

canhysgaeth Douyt y gynnif Dauyt 
y gynnhal y deithi, 

gan glod a goruod gofri, 

gwyr a thir a hir hoetli. 


Traduction commentée. 


Vers 1-6. “Doux est l’été, calme l’Océan, une exquise 
faveur est le frais abri du bocage. S’il est triste de changer 
de seigneur, exauce, 6 Dieu, ma priére, toi qui as la nature 
d’un prophéte grave a implorer, maitre des cieux, donneur 


*M.A. anfeidrawl. 
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de présents.” La piéce débute par une notation de la 
saison, suivant une habitude des poétes, qui associent 
volontiers la nature a leurs propres sentiments (cf. 
Prydydd y Moch, M.A. 200 b9d.b., 206b 1 2° p.; Dafydd 
Benfras, 221b 11d.b.;.Bleddyn Vardd, 251a 1 et R. 
Celt., XLIx, 252; etc.). Gwalchmai passe d’ailleurs avec 
raison pour un des chantres de la nature les mieux inspirés 
(cf. son Gorhoffedd, M.A. 144-145). Mais il ne donne 
ici qu'une bréve notation, aprés laquelle il se tourne vers 
Dieu pour l’implorer. L’adjectif hear (plus souvent écrit 
hyar, ainsi M.A. 142b 17d.b.) veut dire proprement 
“aisé a labourer.” C’est un des nombreux adjectifs com- 
posés avec /ty-, comme hydreidd (M.A. 230a 114d.b.,, 
251a14), Aylithyr (205a5d.b., 219a37, 254b25d.b., 
276a 22, 300b27), hylwrch (174a13d.b., cf. R. Celt., 
xxxIx, 72), hynwyf (163b20, 193a53, 286b23d.b, 
303 a 26d.b.), hywedd (198 a 14d.b., 207 b25, 264 a 26, 
cf. R. Celt. xxx1, 162), hywlydd (197a7, 239b 39), 
hywydd (145a13, 208b2d.b.), etc. Au second vers, la 
variante coed parait a rejeter (il y a rime intérieure entre 
ked et oergled). Le sens est: Charmant (eiryoes) présent 
(ked) est la froide retraite ou cachette (oergled) du bocage 
(kelli), ou: Charmant est le présent de la froide retraite 
du bocage. Sur allwynin au v. 3, voir Lloyd-Jones, 
Geirfa, p. 20. Les vers 5 et 6 se rapportent a Dieu; on 
y observe deux infinitifs a valeur de destination (cf. R. 
Celt., Xxxvil, 327): prudd ioli “grave a implorer,” c’est 
a dire “qu’on implore sérieusement” et recoet roti “de nature 
a donner des présents” (rhegoedd, plur. de rheg “don, 
cadeau,” M.A. 195 a 39, 198 a 13 et 14, 198b 30, 234b3; 
B.B.C. 6.21 = 13.8, 12.5 = 34.8; cf. les composés anrheg 
et rhegofydd, R. Celt., 1x, 274). Dieu a une nature, un 
tempérament de prophéte (v. pour des _ expressions 
analogues, R. Celt., xLvi1, 414); il est appelé ailleurs le 
“sein du prophéte,” bron proffuid, B.B.C. 45.10 = 85.14. 

Vers 7-10. “Au temps ot il m’aimait, j’aimais David; 
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il avait l’habitude de me protéger; ma retraite n’a pas de 
profit a en étre privé; l’amitié de David est une gloire 
profonde.” Les mots y deuawd am llochi veulent dire mot 
a mot “sa coutume me protégeait” (cf. R. Celt., xxix, 
222); le féminin hebddi “sans elle ” se rapporte a deuawd, 
qui est féminin. Sur la 3° pers. sg. en -¢ a l’imparfait, 
voir J. Morris-Jones, Welsh Grammar, p. 324, et Ifor 
Williams, Pedeir Keinc, p. 303; cette désinence apparait 
aussi au présent (cf. J. Loth, Rk. Celt., xxx1, 488). Le 
verbe //zwvyddio veut dire “prospérer” et “profiter, étre 
profitable’ (M.A. 209a14, 228a41, 262b4, 268b16 
d.b., 276a 14, 279a 16); cf. R. Celt., xtvi1, 422. En 
plus du mot Jlech ‘“‘pierre plate,” il y a un mot gallois lech 
“cachette, abri”’ et “caché” (yn Ilech “caché,” R.B., 
p. 581.2); c’est celui qu’on a ici. 

Vers 11-14. “Rodri ne me retient pas librement; il ne 
se répand pas en générosité pour moi; je n’ai pas de valeur 
& ses yeux. Rien ne fera passer loin de moi le frais 
souvenir des princes.” Ne pas confondre rheidus 


“nécessiteux, pauvre” (M.A. 226a5d.b., plur. rheidusion 


‘ 


221 bd.1.), avec rheiddus “rayonnant,” c’est a dire “qui se 
disperse et se répand (en générosité)” ;cf. rheiddun 
“rayonnant,” 145 b 4d.b., 178b17, 184b1, 205 b 28 d.b. 
Les vers 13-14 présentent un emploi du verbe gwneuthur 
“faire” au sens passif et impersonnel qu’a aussi en 
irlandais le verbe dogni (cf. dogni druic tentide don chlam 
“il fut fait du lépreux un dragon de feu,” c’est a dire “le 
lépreux devint . . .”; cf. M. Dillon, Z. f. Celt. Phil, 
xvi, 350 et Vernam Hull, ibid., xvi11, 95 et 98n. 2). 
Voir sur ce tour H. Pedersen, Groupement des dialectes 
indo-européens, p. 45n. Le gallois ancien en offre quel- 
ques exemples; ainsi neus goreu o gadeu gewilid “il leur 
a été fait par les combats de la honte,” B. An. v. 98, 65.21 
Sk. = 3.19 Evans. II faut ici comprendre : “II ne m’arrive 
pas (non mihi fit) par aucune chose de laisser passer loin 
de moi le frais (ir) souvenir des princes.” Le verbe 
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trossi, dérivé de traws, tros, veut dire “traverser, franchir,; 
dépasser.” 

Vers 15-18. “Leur disparition est un malheur aussi 
grand que l’honneur qu’ils avaient fait au Pays de Galles. 
Ce n’est pas ma maniére de me taire sans proclamer qui ils 
étaient: ils avaient payé leur louange.” Les vers 15-16 
sont difficiles a construire. Il semble que le poéte mette 
en paralléle le malheur de la perte de ces princes et la 
gloire qu’ils avaient procurée au pays. Le a du vers 16 
serait donc en relation avec le premier mor: “Aussi triste 
est le fait de leur disparition (mot a mot de leur enterre- 
ment) que...” Le verbe golot (3 syll.), “couvrir, 
recouvrir, cacher” s’emploie pour l’enterrement des morts, 
comme le verbe golo (cf. B. An. 90.3, 99.7, 105.24 Sk.; 
M.A. 140a31, 148a47, 225b10; B.B.C. 50.8 = 93.4, 
60.23 = 107.7; B. Tal. 143.12 Sk., etc.). La difficulté 
vient du second mor, qui semble de trop, 4 moins de sup- 
poser une anacoluthe. Le mot cymri a été pris ici au sens 
de “gloire, honneur” (composé de bri). L’expression nyt 
mot meu dewi est d’un tour banal (cf. nid rhyw i'm ner 
rhoddi nag, M.A. 233b3) et on rencontre en particulier 
nyd meu dewi en d’autres passages (159b40, 230a 14 
d.b.). Le gallois modd est un emprunt au latin comme 
lirlandais modh qui s’emploie justement dans un tour 
analogue: ba trom modh tabairt chumlaind do Mac Con 
“c’était une grave maniére (d’agir) que d’engager un 
combat avec Mac Con” (Fianaigecht, p. 32). Le vers 17 
donne l’apparence d’avoir onze syllabes. On pourrait le 
ramener a dix en comptant pour deux syllabes les mots 
pwy oeddynt; il y aurait synizése (cf. J. Loth, M/étr. gaill., 
111, 103). Il arrive d’ailleurs souvent que les formes du 
verbe substantif ne comptent pas dans la mesure du vers 
(id., ibid., 111, 131); la premiére syllabe de oeddynt pouvait 
alors d’autant mieux se combiner avec pwy. Mais on 
rencontre ca et la des vers 4 gair cyrch qui ont onze 
syllabes au lieu de dix, notamment dans le genre 
gwawdodyn; la question mériterait d‘étre étudiée. 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XXIV. G 
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Vers 19-22. “Owein plein d’ardeur, a l’immense 
richesse, d’une vaillance héroique au combat; Cadwallawn, 
avant sa perte (tant qu’il vécut) ne me flattait pas avec 
de la cendre.” Dans les vers 19-30, le poéte énumére 
les principaux protecteurs que la mort lui a ravis' (v. l’intro- 
duction). Sur la variante anfedrawl, anfeidrawl, voir la 
Geirfa de M. Lloyd-Jones, p. 27; l’adjectif signifie propre- 
ment “sans mesure, immense.” Les mots gwrawl 
“vaillant, héroique” (B.B.C. 14.15 = 41.9, B. An. 65.5, 
87.3) et gwrhydri “vaillance, héroisme” (B.B.C. 13.4 = 
37.3, An. 67.27, Tal. 168.23, R.B. 237.6, M.A. 159b19 
d. b., 201 a 33, 214b5d.b., etc.) font partie du vocabulaire 
courant des bardes; il faut comprendre “dont la vaillance 
est vaillante au combat” (comme s’il y avait aer-wrawl y 
wrhydri) ou “vaillant dans le combat par vaillance.” Au 
vers 22, llawddei est l’imparfait d’un verbe tiré de llawdd 
“louange, flatterie” (cf. J. Loth, Mots latins, p. 181). La 
particule verbale y ne compte pas dans la mesure du vers. 

Vers 23-26. ‘“‘Cadwaladr, ami du chant, complaisant 
aux chants, se rencontra qui m’honorait; Madawg, dis- 
pensateur de biens, fit plus ma satisfaction que de me 
blesser.” Le mot cyfarwar, composé de arwar (v. Ifor 
Williams, Ped. K., p. 168) est a la fois substantif et 
adjectif; on le remontre encore M.A. 151b44. Sur la 
désinence -i de perchi, v. ci-dessus, vers 7. Il faut com- 
prendre cyfarfu par “il y eut des circonstances ott 
Cadwaladr m’honora.” Le verbe goddoli apparait aussi 
sous la forme gwaddoli; il signifie “gratifier, faire don”; 
cf. le composé dyoddoli dans dygodolyn, B. An. 80.21 et 
dymgwadoles, M.A. 146a2d.b. 

Vers 27-30. “Le fils unique de Maredudd et les trois 
fils de Gruffudd mettaient le profit qu’ils avaient au service 
des bardes; pour eux, objet d’une digne anxiété, je sens 
une brilure au ceeur.” La construction du v. 28 est mot 
a mot “a qui appartient un profit destiné a servir les 
bardes”; sur piew (2 syll.), v. J. Morris-Jones, W. Gr. 
p. 357. La différence entre madyoet gotoli et beirt weim 
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montre avec quelle liberté les poétes, surtout au XII* siécle, 
usaient de l’adoucissement en composition syntactique 
(cf. J. Loth, R. Celt., xxx1, 164). Pour irdut au lieu de 
yrddunt (R. B. Mab., 49d.1.), cf. ganthut 186b3d.b., 
gantut 250a32, canthudd 236a6, racdut 186b74d.b.,, 
uddudd 235b5d.b., ete. Les mots urddas gymhelri sont 
en apposition a l’idée des chefs contenue dans irdut: ces 
chefs font l’anxiété (cymhelri, cf. 142a 5d.b., 201 a9, 
201 a 31, 229b 162° p., 251a23; R.B. 1026.38 et 1027.7) 
du poéte, et cette anxiété est dans l’ordre (urddas), c’est 
a dire digne et honorable. Au v. 30, sur le sens de clywed, 
v. R. Celt., xvi, 54, n. 3, et pour Pidée exprimée, cf. M.A. 
193 a 22. 

Vers 31-34. “Des chefs ont été tués, beaucoup de 
gens sont affligés de leur mort prématurée. Je meurs de 
la plus misérable misére, la mort m’a saisi avant que je ne 
meure.” Le mot a mot des vers 31-32 est “il a été 
tué des chefs, affliction de beaucoup a cause de la rapidité 
de leur mort.” Le mot dyfrys “hate, promptitude” 
implique un regret; cf. ar vrys “en hate” d’ot “trop tot,” 
M.A. 264a12*p. Au vers 33, le mot trwent se rapporte 
a la détresse ot. la mort de ses chefs laisse le poéte; on 
trouve aussi ce mot pour désigner l’enfer, lieu de détresse 
éternelle. Le superlatif truaf est de Iladjectif tru 
“pitoyable, misérable” (B.B.C. 24.12 = 57.7, An. 73.5, 
99.26, 100.1, 102.17; Tal. 121.24, R.B. 279.9 Sk.; com- 
paratif truach B.B.C. 7.26 = 19.10). Le vers 34 exprime 
de facgon saisissante l’idée que le poéte a été saisi par la 
mort du fait de la perte de ses chefs, avant de mourir de 
sa propre mort. If faut donc sous entendre trangaf aprés 
kyn no mi. Cette identification des sujets avec les maitres 
ou les bienfaiteurs se rencontre ailleurs (par ex. M.A. 
263alld.b, dwyn yn Ilyw duw ryn llatawt “en em- 
menant notre chef, Dieu nous a tués”; cf. M.A. 232 b2 d. b., 
neud rhaid am Fadawg trengi ciwdodoedd “voici qu’a 
cause de Madawg il est fatal que les peuples meurent,” 

G2 
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etc.). Quant au prétérit cennis, il appartient a un verbe 
cannu “prendre, saisir” (Lloyd-Jones, Geirfa, p. 107), qui 
remonte a la méme racine *kend- que les verbes du vieil- 
anglais hentan (de *hantian) “poursuivre, attraper” et 
huntian “chasser.”” La méme racine a fourni, semble-t-il, 
a l'irlandais le mot cennach “achat,” dot cennaigim 
‘j’achéte”’ ; cf. pour le sens lat. emere “‘prendre, saisir” et 
“acheter.” 

Vers 35-42. “Le médecin j’implorerai, le médecin des 
enfants d’Adam, pour prier le Dieu supréme. J’adresserai 
une priére au Christ céleste; en vue de l’obtenir j’obtiendrai 
la richesse, un secours pécuniaire de Dieu pour aider David 
4 maintenir ses droits, avec de la gloire et une victoire 
honorable, des hommes et de la terre et une longue vie.” 
La piéce se termine, comme d’ordinaire, par une invocation 
religieuse en faveur du prince auquel elle est dédiée. Le 
médecin en question est le Christ, que le poéte prie 
d’intercéder auprés de Dieu. Le vers 38 fait difficulté: 
wy gaffacl doit étre compris comme ?’w gaffael “pour son 
obtenir” (lui, le Christ médecin ou bien le Dieu supréme; 
car arch est un mot féminin), mais le sens est peu net. 
Le poéte joue peut-étre sur le mot caffael, qui a des sens 
variés (cf. Lloyd-Jones, Geirfa, p. 93). La graphie wy 
est fréquente dans la poésie bardique: wy bres broft 
(145ad.1.), wy feith foli (145 b 24), wy noti (230 b 36), 
wy char (R.B. 1145.3, = tw char, M.A. 2424 21d.b.); 
on trouve aussi uy (180b1 = wy 216a42, 227b5 et 
9d.b., 229b18). Sur ret (2 syll.), v. J. Loth, Mél. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville, p. 214, et Lloyd-Jones, B.B.C.S., 
Iv, 55. Le mot canhysgaeth ou cynhysgaeth est propre- 
ment un terme légal désignant les biens dotaux, la fortune 
qu’apporte l’épousée; il doit étre pris ici au sens général 
de “secours pécuniaire” destiné a aider Davitt. Le poéte 
souhaite d’obtenir par ses priéres que Dieu envoie 
un secours pécuniaire a David. C’est d’argent, nerf de la 
guerre, que le prince avait sans doute le plus besoin pour 
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maintenir ses droits. Les mots gorfod gofri s’appliquent 
4 un triomphe (gorfod) accompagné de gloire (gofri, 
composé de bri). Quant a hir hoetli “vivre longtemps,” 
cest un souhait qui est souvent adressé par les bardes a 
leurs princes (cf. M.A. 201 b 2, 235 b 14, 244 a 24, 
246229, etc.). Le mot hoedl “vie” (identique au latin 
saeculum de sai-tlo-) a de bonne heure un doublet hoeddl; 
cf. chwedl et chweddl, cenedl et ceneddl (J. Mocris- 
Jones, W. Gr., p. 185). 


J. VENDRYES. 





ARTICLES FOR AN ATTIC LAW LEXICON.—I. 


Introductory Note. 


THE articles which follow are printed in the hope that they 
may cause scholars, whose years and duties weigh upon them 
less heavily than mine do upon me, to combine for the 
production of a work which is long overdue, and are 
placed unreservedly at the disposal of such scholars for 
whatever use they think fit to make of them. Their purpose 
will be fully served if they prove of some assistance to those 
who are already students of Attic Law, and if they arouse 
an interest in this most attractive subject in scholars who 
have not yet devoted to it any special attention. 


ayapniou ypapi). 
I. 
(a) Plut. Mor. 493 E (de amore prolis, c. 2), dpa mepi Tovs ydpous 


ov > s > « , ‘ ‘ , ~ > > , , 

Ogov éotiv év Tois Cows TO KaTa Hiow. MpOTov ovK avapéver vomous 
dyapiov Kai dyvyapiov, KaGdmep of Avxovpyov toXtrar Kat Sodwvos, 
(4) Pollux 8. 40, ypagai dé, . . . porxeias, UBpews, . . . dyaptov' mapa 
dé Aaxedatpovios, kai dyvyapiou kai Kaxoyapiov. 41, Tavtas Tas dixas 
(€xadotvro yap ai ypadui Kai dikat, od pértor Kai ai Sikar ypadpat) éfqv 
t® Bovropévw ypadeoOar. Kai éx magav tovTwv 6 pi petadaBov 7d 

. . 


TéeUTTOV Epos TOV WHdwv mpoowpAioKave xiAlas. (c) Jd. 3. 48, Roav 


d@ Kai dyapiov dikac modAayod, Kal dyvyapiov Kal Kaxoyapiov év 
Aaxedaipoor. (d) A text in Lex. Seg. (Bekk. Anecd. 1, p. 336) refers 
to the actions dyewpyiov, Arotagiov, dyapiov, ddoyiov. 


Il. 


These passages are not weighty enough to counterbalance 
the silence of the orators, Harpocration, Suidas, Hesychius, 
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and the other lexicographers. Philippi’s suggestion that 
Plutarch was misled by some passage in Comedy has been 
received with general favour, but wrongly. Plutarch is 
referring to the Athenian requirements that are mentioned 
by Dinarchus (2% Dem. 71) wat rod¢ piv vdéuovg [Plutarch’s 
word] zpodéyew ty pitropt kal ty oTpaTHyyH, TY THY Tapa Tod 


Siov riorw aktovvre AauBavar, wadomotaOa Kata TovE VOmovE. 
He was also influenced by the Athenian sentiment expressed 
in such passages as Hyp. I. 12, é¢ pw’ airia Ore wodAdg piv 
yuvaixac TOW ayapnoug Evcov xataynpasKey, Isae. I. 39, 11. 37. 
Plutarch’s words have produced the other statements quoted 
in I.; they are natural but erroneous inferences that these 
“laws” implied a corresponding action. 


ayewpylou dikn. 
a 
Bekk. Anecd. 1, pp. 20, 336 (also in Photius), onpatver 5 7d 


éreidav Tis ywplov wapaAaBov adyedpyytov Kai avépyavtov éacy, eral? 
XI P yempyy PY » 


é Seordrys Sixalyntar To wapadaBorrr. 
Il. 


It is in itself reasonable that an owner should be able to 
sue an occupier who had allowed the value of land in his 
occupation to deteriorate through neglect, and we find various 
traces of regulations for the encouragement and direction of 
agriculture in Attica (e.g. Dem. Or. 55; Plut. Solon cc. 22, 23; 
AQ. TloA. c. 16). Hence we are not justified in denying the 
existence of this action, though it has no support other than 
the text quoted above. Biichsenschiitz (Besitz u. Erwerd p. 93) 
thinks that the action could never be brought: the occupier, 
he says, would not neglect his own interests by leaving the 
land untilled, and, if he did, the land would be zmproved 
through lying fallow. These assertions hardly require 
disproof. As Caillemer (Dar.-Sag. s.v.) and Beauchet 
(iv p. 197) point out, there are certainly cases (e.g. vines) 
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where neglect would be disastrous ; and cf. Dem. 55. 11 wai 
8) Kal card rovro To ywpiav, & Gvdpec Stxaaral, yevouevng 
txonPpiag auréBy TO BOwp EuPudreiv’ auerybiv oe oUTW TOD 
marpog Eyortog avtd, aAX’ avOoerrou dvoyepaivovrog Swe Toig 
rémoig KUL paddov dation, Sic Kai Tpi¢g tuBardy To Udwp ra Te 
xwpl eluphvato Kai pardov wéderole. Evidence for the 
recognition of improvement effected by working land is 
afforded by Isae. 9. 28 rd rofvuy ywpiov TO éxeivou Tatpyov 6 
marhp & tmoc epbrevas Kal EyeWpyee Kal ewoles SumAaciov akiov. 


i hae , . , , 
avaBnuré prot Kal TOUTWY fapTupEec. 


aypapiou ypupy. 
c7- 
(a2) [Dem.] 58. 51, t¢ odv ovd« dypadiou pe, dyoe, ypudy, Tov 
épeidovta kai wy eyyeypappevov ; Ste & vomos ob Kata TOV derovtov 


‘ ‘ > , , ‘ ‘ aA > ‘ > > ’ 
kai py éyyeypappeéevwy Kedever Tas ypadhas Tov dypadiov etvar, GAA 


9” ‘ . ~ , a » 
oiriwes dv éyypadevres Kai py exteicavtes TH TOAEL TO OHAnp’ eLatead- 


Oaow. ... 52, dxovere Tod vomov, & avdpes Sixacrai, Ste dcappydyv 
A€yet, €dv tes Tdv dpelovrwy ta Synoviw pH exteicas TH TOG Td 
OpAnp’ eEarerphy, elvar kat’ airod tas ypapas mpds tots Oecpobéras 
a 3s , ‘ > . ~ > ‘ ‘ ‘ > , > ? 
TOU dypadiov, Kai ob Kata Tod deidovTos Kal py eyyeypappévov, ddA 
evoerguv keAever kai GAAas Timwpias Kata TovTwy «iva. () AG. Tod, 
59. 3, clot dé Kai ypadai mpds adbrods (sc. robs Oeopobéras) dv mapac- 
Tucis Tierra, .. . Wevdeyypadys .. . Kal BovrAevoews kai dypagiov. 
(c) Harpocr. dypadiov' dds te Sixns otrw Kadoupévyns Kara tov 
6detAovrwr pév TO Sypociw Kat dia Tod?r’ é hévrwr, elra mpiv éxtioat 
pev To Sypooiw Kai da Todr’ eyypahérvtor, elra mpiv é 
eEarerpbevrwv. diddoxovor 5€ Todh’ ovtws Exew AnpoOévys te 7 
Acivapyxos év T@ Kata @eoxpivov ([Dem.] Or. 58) cai Avxodpyos év To 
kat Aporroyetrovos, ére te IlvOéas év tH mpos tHv évdergw arodoyia. 
(d) Pollux 8. 54, dypadiov S& Karnyopotvra:, oitwes dv éavrovs 
éfareipwor. (e) Ltym. Mag. 13. 15, dypadiov' edos Sixyns kata tov 
Opet\ovtwv te Ta 6 iw, Kal € vow pev ararehbé & 
@ Onpogiv, Kal éxcyeypappeévor pev adraredbevtov 8 
mpiv drodotvar éviore 5€ Kai Kata Tov <py> éyypadovtwy tors [pI] 
> , , , a~ 
Opetiovtas. (f/) Hesych. dypadiov dixn éri tov Karadicacbévrov 
Xeyparwv tw Sypoolw Kai kata xapw pi eyypadevrwv édéyero. 
(g) Suidas dypadiou dixn trav éx katadixys SpAnKdTwv TO Sypooig 


, ‘ > e > , 
ypadover ta ovopata év caviow of KaTa Katpov wept TovTwy dcocxodvTES, 
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, uw 
mpootibevres dva mogov éote TO OpAnpa. Stay dé drodid@ ExagTos, 
. ’ > ‘3 - oe 2s . > a . 
eEadeiherar THs Gavidos TO émlypaypa. €av ow Tis avaypady pev 

, i ‘ ° ”~ , > 
ddrAyxevar Sdéy SE wy drodedwxévar Kat TO dvopa adrod éfyecppévor 7H 
bab 3 ; “ , <n ae ge ; 
é tis cavidos, ovyKexwpyrat TG Bovrlouévw tov dotav ciodyew Kat 


avtov diknv aypadiov. 


Il. 


According to almost all the ancient authorities, as we see, 
this action lay against one whose name had been removed 
from the list of state-debtors before ‘he had paid his debt; 
and this view is adopted by most modern writers. Lipsius, 
however, following Hemsterhuis and Photiades, asserts (p. 411) 
that this action lay also against (1) state-debtors whose 
names had never been entered, and (2) the official responsible 
for the non-entry or for the improper erasure. He bases this 
view on (a) the opening words of I. (a); (6) the second 
sentence of I. (e); (c) the article in Hesychius; (d@) the 
implication in the term aypagiov itself; and (e) the fact that 
there is no mention of any appropriate action xara tov dpeiAor- 
tog Kal ww) Eyyeypaupévov. Of these arguments (@) and (c) are 
worthless ; as to the others, the opening words in I. (a) are 
definitely denied by the speaker of [Dem.] 58, who backs 
his denial by the reading of the law ; the article in Hesychius 
is incomplete on any view of this action, and therefore no 
inferences can be drawn from it; and the argument based on 
I. (e) depends upon the assumption that the text is corrupt 
and should be emended as printed above, whereas it is at 
least as probable that the text is sound, and that what we 
have is a confusion between the action aypapiov and that 
Pevdeyypagijc. These considerations, coupled with the 
concluding words of I. (a) and the fact that Harpocration 
refers to a speech entitled mpo¢ rijv Evdesw awoAcyia, leave no 
doubt that the usual view is also the correct view. As to the 
erring official, if he had erred in good faith, the action aypapiou 
would in most cases set the matter right, and in others the 
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State would be indemnified by an action aém«iov; if the 
erasure were due to bribery, the Logistae would punish the 
official by an action dwpwr. 


The action aypaginv was brought in the first instance 
before the Thesmothetae, and a wapaorasic, or court fee, of 
unspecified amount, was payable by the prosecutor: I. (8). 


aypapov peradXov ypagpi). 
I, 


(a) Suidas dypdidov perdddov Sixy’ of ra dpyvpea peéradda 
> , o , a » s » 4 > a 
épyalopevor Orov BovAowrTo Katvod épyov apgacba, pavepov éxorodvto 
Tois éw éxeivors TeTaypevors b7O TOD Sypov Kai dmreypdovTo, Tod Tedelv 
évexa TO Syjpw eikooriy TeTapTHY TOV KaLvod peTdAAOV. Et TLS OdV EddKE 
AudOpa épydlecGar péraddov, tov pi droypadipevor éjy 7G Bovdopévo 
yeuderOar Kai édéyxe. (4) Hyper. 4. 34, €€ dvaroypadwr perdddov 


wem\ouTyKkac. 


Il. 


The silver-mines in Attica which belonged to the State 
were leased to registered mine-holders, who paid one-twenty- 
fourth of the produce as a rent. Any person who worked 
such a mine without being registered could be prosecuted by 
the present action. As to the title, Lipsius is not to be 
followed in his assumption that I. (6) proves that aypagov 
should be changed to avaroypagpov. Suidas uses aroypageoba 
twice in his article, and was acquainted with the speeches of 
Hyperides: hence his use of aypapov makes it reasonably 
certain that this was the adjective employed in legal 
terminology. 


> , ’ , ? , > , ” 
ayXioreia, aywyl. aywr, aywviZesBa. aodea. 


Postponed. 
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adiKiou ypaph. 
r 


(a) AO. Tod. §4. 1, KAnpotor b€ Kat tavde Tas dpxds*.. . 2, Aopeo- 
, ‘ , , a 
ras Séxa Kai ovvyydpous TovTots Séxa, Tpos ods dravtas avayKy Tovs Tas 
‘ e a 2 , - , 
dpxas dpfavras Aoyov dweveyxeiv. otro ydp eioe povor oi Tots brevOdvors 
hoyifopevor, kai Tas edOUvas eis TO StxagTypLrov civdyorTes, Kav wey TLE 
re a “i a id “ eae TE SP ae 
... dduxely Katayv@ow, adixiov TinGow, droriverat 5é Todd” drodv, éav 
si ‘ ’ ; - 
mpo Tis évitns mputareias éxrecoy tis, ef SE px, SewAotra. (6) Plut. 
Pericl. 32. 2, Wydiopa kvpotrar drws of Ao ov x { vTro 
ericl. 32. 2, Wydiop f s ot Aoyo. Tov ypnuatwv v7 
TlepixA€ous eis TOUS mpuTdvers dworeBeiev, of S€ dixagrai thy Widov ard 
a a , ~ , , 9 a “ 
rod Buod pépovtes ev TH TOA Kpivocev. “Ayvwv S€ TotTo péev adeire 
rod Yypicparos, KpiverOar 5é THv Sixynv éypawev év Sixacrats xiALous Kat 
. ” ~ ¥ ws ‘ , » > , 
mevtaxogiows, etre KAOTHS ETE [ Mss. Kai | dapwv etre doduKtov [ Mss. 


ddixias | BovAorro tes dvopadlew tHv diwsw. 


Il. 


The context of the passages in J. shows that the general 
term adixeoy was confined in law to the misuse or waste of 
public money, and the mildness of the penalty indicates that 
it implied the absence of any criminal intent. 


adikwe cip Oivat. 
Postponed. 


, , , 
ainxéiag diky. 
i 


(a) Harpocr. aixedus’ «idos Sins éoriv idwrtinys eri. rAyyais 
Aayyavonerns, Hs TO Tiunpa év Tois vomors OdK EaTLW wpiopévor, GAN’ 
6 piv Katyyopos Tiunpa émypaderat drdcov Soxet afiov elvar TO 
Giknua, ot Sé Sixagrai émxpivovow. (5) Lys. fr. 126, Katto tis odK 
oldey tpav ore tiv pév aixecav ypnudtwv éote povoy Tipijoas, Tous dé 
tBpilew dogavras eLeotw ipiv Oavarw Cymwdv; (c) Lex. Seg., p. 355, 


aixeia Siahéper UBpews, Ste aixeia péev % dca TANyav, VBpis SE Kai avev 


TAnyav peta mporyAaKiopod Kui émiBovdrAs* 60 Kai evOvvae éAaTToves 
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~ , ae ‘ . 
THs aixeias. (@)[Dem.] 47. 7, @nOnoav bé of Sixaorai . . . pevyew 
“_" ‘ » x ® a > , ‘ a oe al ea 
€€ Tov EXeyxov Tov é« THs avOpwrou epi THs aixeias, OTOTEPOS Hudv 
> i. , fs e , - 

Hpge xetpOv adixkwv’ rotto yap éorw } aixeia, (e) Aristot. Rhet. 2, 
“a ¥ , ‘ , ‘ » , 7 7 m > ‘ 
24. 9, 7 et Tis hatn TO TUTTE TOs eAcvOEpovs TBpw elvat’ od yap 
4 . a ; ia 
mivrws, dA’ Stav apyyn xeipoy adixwv. ( f) Dem. 54.1, tBproGeis & avdpes 
‘ ‘ ‘ oe ‘ ‘ a o ‘ ‘ 
Sixacral Kai ra8av trd Kovwvos tovrovi rowdta, oote wovv xpovov 

, , ‘ > : , — a , a te , 
TV LTE TOUS OiKELOUS LTE TOV iaTpaV pndéva TpoddoKav TEepipevseaOai 
fle, Vytdvas Kal cwheis drpowdoKytws Eaxov aita@ THY SiKnv Tis aixetas 

, , ‘ a , ‘ a > , e , 
TavTyvi. mavtwv d€ rdv dilwv Kai Tv oikelwr, ols cuveBovdevouny, 
» , a > ‘ a a 
évoyov pev hackovtwy avtov éx Tav mempayuévwv elvat Kai TH Tov 
Awrodutav draywyy Kai tals Tis TBpews ypadais, cvpBovdevovtor b¢ 

, , , . , , 

frat Kal TAPAlvOvVTWV By pela Tpayphar 7) duryvopac depev éxayer Oa, 

> . ’ ~ 4 ° 
pend vrép tiv HAckiav dv érerovOew eyxadotvta HaiverOa, ovtus 

, es . . ‘ 
éroinoa Kai du éxeivous idiav EXaxov Sixyny, Hdvor’ dv & avdpes "APyvain 

> % ; . 

Oavarov xpivas tovrov. (g) Dem. 37. 33, évtavOi moAN’ attra Kai dewa 
* 9% a, ‘ ‘ > , , ¢ ‘ , ‘ . > , 
du’ éyxadet Kai yap aixetav kai UBpw Kai Braiwy Kai mpos émixArpors 
dduxnpata, tovrwry 6 eiciv Exdorov xwpis ai dikat, Kai oUTE Tpos dpyyy 

. _ © Ar ¢_s , a = > x, ‘ > , ‘ ‘ a 
THY avTHV OVO iTép Tinnudtwv TdV ad’Tav, GAN’ H pev aixela Kal Ta TOV 

, x . ‘ € os a . ‘ , 
Biaiwy mpos Tovs tetTapaxorta, al dé tis TBpews mpos Tos Geo pobéras, 
« > , ‘ . « 
ooa 8 eis érix\npous, mpos Tov apxovta. (A) °AG. TloX. 52. 2, KAnpodar 
3) ‘ > , , ” a, mike 9 , ae oF 5 « 

€ Kal cigaywyéas wévTe avdpas, ot Tas éupyvors eiodyovor dixas, dvow 
a >. Ow , » Se , ° 
vAaiv ExagTos* €iat 6 EMPNVOL TPOLKOS, . . . ETL & aixeias. ©) Isocr. 
° - 8: ‘ ‘ , eoa ‘ , et 7 , 
20. 2, evpynoere O€ Kai ToUs Gévtas Hiv TOUS VOmoUSs brép TOV GwpaToV 
padtora orovducavtas. mpaTov péev yap Tepi povov TovTov Tw dduKy- 

, ‘ , . ‘ » a > , oe * 
PaToV Kal dikas Kai ypadas aveu mapaxataBodns ETOLYTOAV, Lv OTWS GV 
o ec - , . ° , ‘ , oe ” 
EKaOTOS MOV TUyXa’N Kal SuVdpevos Kal BovdAdpevos, ovTWSs EX 

a ‘ x9 a » a . ” > , 2 a 
TipwpetoGar Tovs ddixodvTas. erecta Tov pev GAAwv éyKAnpdTwV aiTo 

a“ , , e , e , , , ‘ ‘ “ ¢ e 
t®@ twaddvre povoy 6 Spdaas brddixods eotiv* epi bé THs UBpews, as 

“a ~ , » we a f cal a“ ae 
KOLVOD TOV Tpaypatos OvTos, Eeate TH Bovlomerw Tov ToALTOV ypaya 

, . . , : RS ceca 
pévw mpos TOs Oermoberas eivedGetv eis bpas. 

° e a . % > 9» . , a ” a , 

(/) Lbid. 5, éya & ei pév pydepia rpoojv UBpis tots wempaypevors, 

pate ee aa a } . 
obx dv wor eiandGov eis buds’ viv 8 ody brép tHs aAAns BArAGBys Tis 
> a a“ , > > fo *% a > , x a > , @ 
éx tov wAnyav yevouévns GAN trép tis aixelas Kal THS aTysias HKw 


map avrov dixny AnWopevos. 


II. 


The behaviour designated by the term aixefa corresponds 
to the tort known in English law as battery, which is defined 





fat, 
TUS 
i tot 

: 
ELva 
0S 
xv 
TOV 
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as ‘the least touching of another in anger’ (Holt, C.J., in 
Cole v. Turner, 6 Mod. 149), and it is laid down that such an 
act as spitting in a man’s face, though unable to cause bodily 
injury, is as much a battery as the severest blow. Tor this 
wrong there are two remedies in English law, since it may be 
treated both as an indictable offence and as a tort; and in 
the same way Athenian law made such wrongdoers liable to 
private suit or public prosecution. 

As stated in I (d) and elsewhere, the action aixeiug lay 
against a person who committed a bodily assault on another, 
provided always that the latter had not struck the first blow, 
and that the striking complained of was illegal. Further- 
more, it is clear from such passages as I(7) that the assault 
must have been committed with a wanton intent to affront 
and humiliate the person assaulted : it was no doubt a good 
defence that the blows were given under a belief of right, and 
if this belief were in fact erroneous, the appropriate action 
was a simple suit for damages (dicn BAaBn¢). Now, in legal 
theory, conduct which justified a éixn aixeiag justified also a 
ypupy UBpewe (cf. I 7); but though all aixeia was bBpic, some 
ippic was not aixeia, for the latter term was narrower than 
the former, which covered all insulting behaviour in speech, 
gesture, or action, while aixeta was confined to battery (I c). 
This is the true distinction between the terms. Lipsius 
asserts (p. 425) that the diy aixtiag is like the y~pagi bBpswe 
in lying against an act which inflicts dishonour and affront 
on the victim, but differs from it in that the intention to 
humiliate need not have been present. This implies that the 
essential feature of the wrongdoing might have been unin- 
tentional. For such a contradiction in terms there is of 
course no support whatever, and Lipsius himself unwittingly 
abandons it on p. 644; there we read that the difference 
consists in the presence or absence of a previously formed 
intention to humiliate. Though this theory is not, like the 
other, patently wrong, it resembles the other in being not 
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merely devoid of support from the orators, but also positively 
disproved by such passages as I (e) and (7), and [Dem.] 53 
16. In the last it is stated that a man who caught an 
Athenian boy damaging his garden and thrashed him in his 
anger might be prosecuted by a ypapy UBprwe. 

There was a considerable difference in practice between 
the two remedies for battery, springing from their very 


different consequences. If the private procedure were 
adopted, and the charge proved, the defendant was liable to 
a money penalty only (I@ and 4) which was settled by the 
court and paid over to the plaintiff; and the action could be 
brought by no one but the injured person or his legal repre- 
sentative (Iz). On the other hand, a successful prosecution 
for bpic exposed the defendant to any penalty, even death, 
which the court thought fit to impose (zdid.), and it was open 
to any citizen, not merely to the victim, to institute such a 
prosecution, the wrongdoing being regarded as injurious to 
the state as a whole (zdzd.). The reason given in I (/) for 
preferring the private action—that the other, on account of 
its gravity, involved greater ability than the prosecutor might 
possess—need not be summarily rejected ; but the desire to 
benefit in pocket by the wrongdoer’s punishment was no 
doubt more effective. The insistence on the defendant's 
liability to a ypapi) tBps:we was intended to obtain higher 
damages by aggravating the charge; and the line regularly 
adopted by the defence was to show that the alleged assault 
and battery sprang merely from high spirits, involved no 
affront, and caused but trifling hurt to the plaintiff, if it 
caused any. 

We see from I (a) that this action was an ayy timyrdg, 
Ze. no penalty was fixed by law, and the court was left to 
decide whether the amount claimed by the plaintiff was 
the correct measure of damages. Before the middle of the 
fourth century, the suit was brought in the first instance 
before the Forty (I g), and referred by them to a public 
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arbitrator (Dem. 54. 26); if his decision was not accepted by 
both sides, an appeal lay to the ordinary courts. At a later 
date, however, the place of the Forty was taken by the 
saaywyeic: see I (4), where we learn that this suit was 
iupnvoc, Ze. it had to be decided within one month. No 
court-fees were payable in this action (I 7)—a fact which 
shows, as Isocrates says, the stress laid by Athenian law on 
the importance of security for the person. There is no 
authority worth mentioning, and no shred of probability, for 
the view of Lipsius (p. 646) that the suit must be begun 
within four days of the assault: such a regulation would have 
prevented any person who had been seriously assaulted from 
proceeding otherwise than bv a public prosecution. 

There remains the question, whether the éi«n aixaiag could 
be brought by a master on behalf of a slave. Lipsius (p. 428) 
answers this question in the affirmative, while the contrary 
view is taken by Beauchet (II. 431, note 2) and Caillemer 
(Daremberg-Saglio, s.v.), The only support for his view 
quoted by Lipsius is a statement in the Xenophontine 
"AQ. TloA. (1. 10) that ‘it is not permissible (ovre waraba 
#eoriv) at Athens to strike another man’s slave.’ Even if 
there were no evidence for the contrary view, this would be 
wholly insufficient ; but there is ample evidence for the view 
that such misbehaviour rendered the culprit liable to a ypagy 
iBpewc, e.g. Dem. 21. 48, 53. 16, Aeschin. 1. 15, and if the 
slave were regarded from the point of view of private law, 
which made him his master’s property, the private action 
could only be the dicn BAaBn¢e. To say that the master could 
bring a dicn aixetag involves the assumption that his personality 
was identified with that of his slave. 


(Zo be continued.) 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 





ON A SYNOD REFERRED TO IN THE DE 
CONTROVERSIA PASCHALI OF CUMMIAN, 


THE important Epistle of Cummian De Controversia 
Paschali was written to Segene, abbot of Iona 623-652, 
in all probability about the year 632. Towards the close 
of the letter Cummian informs us that, having pursued 
for the space of a year an intensive study of the Paschal 
question, and having come, reluctantly, to the conclusion 
that the Celtic method of determining the date of Easter 
was contrary to the teaching of Scripture and the custom 
of the universal Church, he had caused a council of certain 
ecclesiaStics from the South of Ireland to be held at Mag- 
Léna.* The council met (he goes on to say) and decided 
to observe Easter in the following year at the same time 
as did the universal Church. But the settlement did not 
prove final. For a certain malcontent, whom Cummian 
describes as “a whited wall,” succeeded in causing a 
division among the parties to the agreement, so that it was 
impossible to carry out fully what the council had intended 
to do. 

The next sentence must be given in the exact words 
of Cummian: “Deinde visum est senioribus nostris (iuxta 
mandatum ut, si diversitas oborta fuerit inter causam et 
causam et variaverit iudicium inter lepram et non lepram, 
irent ad locum quem clegit Dominus’) ut si causae fuerint 
maiores iuxta decretum synodicum ad caput urbium sint 
referendae.” 


2 In campo Lene: probably in King’s County, near Durrow, of which 
monastery Cummian is supposed to have been abbot. 
* Deut. xvii. 8. : 
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The final clause of this sentence has given rise to much 
discussion. What synod is alluded to as laying it down 
that “causae maiores” are to be referred to Rome, the 
chief of cities? It is the object of this paper to suggest 
a solution of this matter. 

A word must first be said about the text of this passage. 
The Epistle of Cummian was printed for the first time by 
Ussher,* from the only MS. of the writing that is known 
to exist. A recent authority (J. F. Kenney, The Sources 
for the early History of Ireland, i. 220) has stated that 
this MS. is “now lost.” But this is not so. The MS.— 
somewhat damaged, it is true, by a fire which took place 
in 1731—now lies in the British Museum; and I hope to 
publish a critical edition of the text. On examination it 
appears that the printed text of Ussher (which did not 
include an apparatus criticus) not seldom departs from the 
readings of this MS., not only in the correction of mis- 
spellings and the like, but also in the substitution of other 
words, when emendation seemed imperative. The passage 
in question is a case in point. The MS. here reads: “si 
causae fuerint maiores iuxta decretum sinodicum ad capud 
urbium ne forte inde.” Ussher read “referendae” for the 
meaningless “ne forte inde’; and I hope to adduce here 
evidence in support of his emendation. 

It has been generally assumed that the “synod” referred 
to by Cummian was an Irish synod, and it has been further 
suggested that the source of the “decretum synodicum” 
may be found among the collections of Irish canons which 
have come down to us. Thus Kenney (op. cit., p. 221, 
note 188) writes: “The reference is probably to the canon 
(xx. 5b) of the Hibernensis collection, ascribed to Patrick 
and in Liber Angeli to Patrick, Auxilius, Iserninus, and 
Benignus: ‘If any disputes shall arise in this island, let 


*In his Veterum Epistolarum Hibernicarwm Sylloge (1632). Migne 
(P.L. Ixxxvii. 969) follows Ussher’s text. 
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them be referred to the apostolic see’.” L. Gougaud* and 
J. C. McNaught® take the same line.° 

The canons referred to by Kenney are as follows :— 

Hibernensis: “Patricius: Si quae quaestiones (vl. 
difficiles quaestiones) in hac insula oriantur, ad sedem 
apostolicam referantur.” * 

Liber Angeli: “Item quaecumque causa valde difficilis 
exorta fuerit atque ignota cunctis Scotorum gentium 
iudicibus, ad cathedram Archiepiscopi Hibernensium, id 
est, Patricii, atque huius antistitis examinationem recte 
referenda. 

“Si vero in illa cum suis sapientibus facile sanari non 
poterit talis causa praedictae negotionis, ad sedem apos- 
tolicam decrevimus esse mittendam, id est, ad Petri 
Apostoli cathedram auctoritatem Romae urbis habentem.” * 

I do not propose to discuss what historical value attaches 
to the Collectio Hibernensis or the Liber Angeli. Both 
of them .date from a period much later than that of 
Cummian: the Liber Angeli, according to J. Gwynn,’ is 
not earlier than the last quarter of the eighth century; 
the Hibernensis appeared in Gaul early in the eighth cen- 
tury.°. Whatever historical material of an earlier date 
either or both of them may contain, it is scarcely relevant 
to cite them with reference to this passage in Cummian, 
which has little or no verbal similarity to either of the 
canons in question. Moreover, Cummian and his friends 
certainly did not follow the procedure outlined in the Liber 


‘Christianity in Celtic Lands (English Translation, 1932), p. 192, 
note 3, and p. 213, note 7. 

° The Celtic Church and the See of Peter, pp. 37 ff. 

*On the other hand, see W. 8. Kerr, The Independence of the Celtic 
Church in Ireland, p. 84 f. 

* Wasserschleben, Die irische Kanonensammlung (2nd ed., Leipzig, 
7885), p. 61; Migne, P.L,. xevi. 1288. 

*Book of Armagh (ed. J. Gwynn), p. 42; Haddan and Stubbs, II 
pt. ii, p. 332. 

* Book of Armagh, p. Ixxvi. 

* Kenney, op. cit., p. 247. 
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Angeli, by laying the matter first before the Archbishop 
of Armagh. Further, it is distinctly confusing—to use 
no stronger term—to refer, as Kenney does, to these two 
canons as if they were one, since they differ widely from 
one another both in wording and content. 

I believe that the true source of Cummian’s reference 
is to be found in the Epistle of Pope Innocent I," which 
he wrote to Victricius, bishop of Rouen, in the year 404. 
Let us place the passages side by side: 


Innocent. Cummian. 


si maiores causae in medium si causae fuerint maiores 
fuerint devolutae, ad sedem iuxta decretum synodicum 


apostolicam, sicut synodus ad caput urbium sint refer- 
statuit, post iudicium epis- endae. 
copale referantur. 


In addition to the verbal similarity of the two passages, 
we may note the following points: (1) In writing “Deinde 
visum est senioribus nostris . . . ut si causae fuerint 
maiores,” etc.,’* Cummian does not really mean that the 
seniores laid down the general principle of a reference to 
Rome, but rather that the present case, being a “causa 
maior,’ was one which came within that principle. The 
sentence is crabbed and confused, because at “si causae 
fuerint,” etc., its structure is sacrificed to the wording of 
the [Epistle of Innocent. (2) It is characteristic of Cummian 
that instead of “sedem apostolicam’” he should write 
“caput urbium.”** Throughout his Epistle the appeal is 
to the universal Church, and the apostolic see to which he 
defers is “the fourfold apostolic see, that is to say, Rome, 
Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria” (Migne, P.L. lxxxvii. 
972); and, indeed, he caused the council of Mag-Léna to 
be held when his studies had made it clear to him that, 


“ Migne, P.L. xx. 473 (for text, see infra). 
“For visum est followed by ut and subj., ef. Eccles. v. 17 (Vulg.): 


Hoe itaque visum est mihi bonum, ut comedat quis, et bibat, et fruatur 
Jaetitia ex labore suo. 


* For the phrase, see Cassiodorus, Var. v. 42. 5 (P.L. Ixix. 676). 
H 2 
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among other things, the attitude of the Celtic Church 
deserved “excommunication at the hands of the aforesaid 
apostolic sees” (ibid., p. 977). It falls in with his line of 
argument, therefore, to speak of Rome as the “chief of 
cities,” the capital of the world, in which (as he goes on 
to say) the delegation which subsequently left Ireland 
found in a single lodging-house persons of different race 
and from different parts of the world—a Greek, a 
Hebrew, a Scythian, and an Egyptian. 

Assuming, then, that this is the true source of 
Cummian’s reference, two other matters remain for con- 
sideration: (1) What is the synod referred to in the 
Epistle of Innocent?; and (2) How did Cummian and his 
fellow-councillors come to know about the Epistle of 
Innocent at all? 

The answer to (1) is that the synod has no existence 
in fact! Migne** has a useful note, in which he points out 
that Innocent could not have referred to a synod as 
decreeing such a reference to Rome, since at the time he 
wrote no such synodical decree was in existence. (The 
Council of Sardica (343) cannot be intended, because 
Innocent is not speaking of the appeal to Rome of a hishop 
who had been condemned, but the communication to Rome 
of grave matters, upon which bishops in council had 
decided.) And so Migne favours the reading which 
omits the words “‘sicut synodus statuit” and in their place 
substitutes “beata consuetudo exigit,” thus: “Si maiores 
causae in medium fuerint devolutae, ad sedem apostolicam, 
sicut beata (v./. vetus) consuetudo exigit, post iudicium 
episcopale referantur.” *° 

To the second of these questions a less confident answer 
can be given. (i) It is, of course, possible that from their 
general ecclesiastical knowledge Cummian and those asso- 
ciated with him were acquainted with a copy of the Epistle 





“P.L. xx. 473. 
* Some texts conflate, and read: ‘‘sicut synodus statuit et beata 
consuetudo exigit.’’ 
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of Innocent which contained the reading “sicut synodus 
statuit.” Further, Victricius, the recipient of the Epistle, 
was perhaps a native of Britain,*® and certainly paid a 
visit to Britain in 394 or 395, possibly with reference to 
the Pelagian heresy.** This would increase the pro- 
bability that documents connected with him would be 
known to Celtic Christianity. But I incline rather to 
another solution. (ii) Cummian tells us that among the 
writers whom he studied was Dionysius Exiguus (sixth 
century); and his statement is borne out by internal 
evidence. I have detected phrases in Cummian’s Epistle 
taken directly from the De Ratione Paschae of Dionysius. 
Now, Dionysius also compiled a Collectio Decretorum 
Pontificorum Romanorum, from the time of Siricius 
(385) to that of Anastasius II (496). In this collection 
Dionysius includes the Epistle of Innocent I to Victricius, 
and gives the text of the passage in question in the form 
which (as I have assumed) lay before Cummian (P.L. 
Ixvii. 242). If, then, we may suppose that Cummian 
extended his study of Dionysius beyond the De Ratione 
Paschae to his collection of Decretals, we shall easily see 
how he was able to suggest a method of procedure laid 
down (as he honestly believed) by a synod of the early 
Church."* The Paschal question at that time in Ireland 
was undoubtedly a ‘‘maior causa.” There had been at 
Mag-Léna an “episcopale iudicium” in S. Ireland upon it, 
but subsequent dissension had arisen so as to upset the 
agreement. Let the matter, then, be referred to the “chief 
of cities,” the metropolis of the world, that evidence may 
be forthcoming as to the custom of the universal Church. 

6¢<Te extimo (sive extremo) orbis’’ (Paulinus, Ep. xviii. 4). 

" Migne, P.L. xx. 437, 443. 

8 Elsewhere in his Epistle when Cummian has occasion to refer to a 
council or synod, he does so by name. That he does not mention the 


name here is indicative of the fact that (for a very good reason) he did 
not know it. 


J. E. L. OULTON. 
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TWO NOTES. 


A.—On St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, xii. 16. 


A well-known passage in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
an admirable outline of Christian ethics in terms of practice, 
euds (as we hear it selected in Church) with the words which 
must jar on the modern spirit: “ Be of the same mind one 
toward another. Mind not high things, but condescend to 
men of low estate.” Condescension is, unless in kings, no 
longer regarded as a virtue; nor would men of low estate 
take it kindly. But the translation does St. Paul injustice. 
He wrote (and we should not stop where the selection stops): 
“Rejoice with them that do rejoice: weep with them that 
weep.” 70 avdrod ig a\A\ovg ppovovrreg jy Ta WnAa dpo- 
vovvreg GANG Teig TaTEvOTg GUraTayOnEVvOL ji) yiveods ppovipor 
map’ éavroig. 

Moffatt translates “ assoctate with”; and that would fit the 
passage well. What St. Paul enjoins here is the cultivation 
of sympathy. “Share the joys and sorrows of your brethren. 
Be sympathetic, not giving yourselves airs, but associating 
with the humble.” But how can ouramrayémuevur bear this 
sense? It means ¢o be led away with; for example, “even 
Barnabas ovvarijx4n, was carried away by” (or, to share) 
the dissimulation of others in the famous scene at Antioch. 

There seems to be no justification for Moffatt’s attractive 
rendering. Dr. Newport White writes: “Perhaps ‘high things’ 
does not refer to persons but to topics of thought. ‘Be not 
given to high-brow speculations, but be drawn along with the 
humble duties of daily life.” But here again ovvatayopevor is 
given an unnatural sense. 

Two solutions may be offered. In azayw there is often a 
suggestion of imprisonment or even death; awayeoar may 
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mean ¢o be led away to execution. So, conceivably, St. Paul 
might mean, so far from being lofty and exclusive, “share 
the prison with the humble.” Vzstting the prisoners is one 
of our Lord’s acid tests in the scene of the great assize. In 
the Papyri awayey is used of leading off a bought girl into 
slavery, or a debtor into a debtor’s prison. Perhaps St. Paul 
had in mind some Elizabeth Fry or John Howard.’ 

The present writer was waiting for the boat at Holyhead, 
and to pass away the time expounded this view of the passage 
to Dr. Oulton. The approach of the steamer ended the 
conversation. “Are you going saloon?” “No,” replied 
Dr. Oulton promptly, “I’m third class: roi¢ ramets 
ouvaTayouEevog.” 

But in spite of this apt quotation, I prefer to propose an 
emendation. Read svvayarwpevor, and translate “Do not be 
haughty, but learn to love and be loved by humble folk.” 
The verb occurs in Polybius, but in any case St. Paul is 
peculiarly fond of compounds with ovr invented or applied 
to fit his meaning. The only question is whether this is a 
legitimate use of the middle; but there seems to be no reason 
why the middle should not convey the sense of reciprocity, 
mutuality. 

It will be conceded that the proposed translation (bringing 
in St. Paul’s favourite ayamy) exactly hits off the spirit of the 
early Christian. If one desires a modern parallel, one has 
only to pay a visit to the Trinity College Mission in Belfast, 
where one finds our Missioners roi¢ ramevoig cvvayaTwptvoue ; 
it is indeed the key-note of their devoted lives. 


1 The verb amdyeo@a: also means to be brought before a magistrate, and no 
doubt the early Christian often needed friendly support in such cases. As to 
prison, one recalls the warm gratitude felt by St. Paul towards his deceased 
friend Onesiphorus because (1) he took pains to seek out the saint in his Roman 
prison (no easy task even to find him), (2) he often brought him refreshment, 
and was not ashamed of Paul’s chain (2 Tim. i 16). 





TWO NOTES. 


B.—The Wisdom of Solomon, xvii. 13. 


The Book of Wisdom offers an instructive example of 
that kind of Hellenistic Greek which strove to imitate the 
Attic writers, or at any rate to exhibit Attic culture by intro- 
ducing poetic phrases. In the first half of the book there are 
passages so justly celebrated for their beauty that one is 
inclined to agree with the regret often expressed that the 
work has not found a place in the Canon as recognized by 
Protestant churches. But in the second half the writer, turn- 
ing to national subjects, is carried by his enthusiasm into a 
style which the Greeks termed (and ridiculed as) adthyrambic, 
with the result that one cannot be too thankful that no such 
nonsense is to be found in the Canonical Books. Ecclesiastes 
and [Esther may shock us, but they never write balderdash. 

In the passage under consideration the author is drawing 
on his imagination to paint the plight of the Egyptians during 
the plague of darkness. They are terrified, for example, by 
phantoms grim and gloomy, @dapara apedjrorg Katnph Tposw- 
mots; and scared of imaginary reptiles, crweaAwy mapdduce kai 
ipmetov avprypcig exoesoPnuéver. They could not therefore 
beguile the period of their punishment by sleeping it away; 
they were helpless prisoners of the darkness. They lay there 
afraid to dpen their eyes in a kind of nightmare, dreading 
what was really powerless to hurt—darkness ; 


‘ »Oe ” ’ 
THY advvarov OVTWC VUKTAa 

. 2e\ 3s , oy ~ ? ~ 
Kal &6 adurarov qoou puxwy tre\Bovaav 


‘ 7 8 e , 
TOV QUTOV VIEVOV KOIMMUEVOL, 


“Sleeping the same sleep.” What does this mean? That 
one and all slept the same kind of tortured sleep, or that 
the magicians, who are specially mentioned, shared the 
ignominious lot of their dupes? The next lines proceed: 
“were sometimes (or partly) driven (harried) by the marvels 
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of ghosts; sometimes were paralysed by the treachery of 
their soul ” (i.e., reason betrayed them to superstition). 

It appears to me that the expression ¢he same sleep is 
(a) contradictory to the context, for they were not really asleep, 
(6) much too tame for the fine frenzy of the writer’s mood 
(though his pathos does not infrequently pass into bathos). 
Many explanations have been offered, none satisfactory ; so 
] venture to suggest a phrase from Sophocles as an emenda- 
tion appropriate to the context, and agreeable to the literary 
ambitions of the author: 


‘ w e 
TOY GUTVOY UTrEY KOIMOMEVOL, 


“sleeping a sleep which was no sleep” (but a nightmare). 
The resemblance of the adjective to the noun might lead 
to scribal confusion and av suggest abrdv. 


R. M. GWYNN. 





VARIA. 


Adwmzexia. 


LIDDELL and ScoTT: a disease like the mange in foxes; 
bald patches on the head (in plural). The lexicographers 
explain the etymology in two ways :— 


1. guod vulpes morbum tllum crebro putiantur. 


2. guod quo loco vulpes minxerit eum isto anno sterilem fieri. 


But adAwrnS can also mean a dat: see Aristotle, H. A. 
I. 5. 10.: mrnva Sepudmrepa vlov adwmng. The English term, 
Jiying-fox, for the large tropical fruit-eating bat suggests an 
analogous equation. 

But the French name, chazve-souris, introduces another 
line of thought. Baldness was a distinctive feature of the 
creature. “Moreover, the depilatory virtues of the bat were 
notorious in ancient times. Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxix, 26, 
speaking of remedia ad capillum, says: cuius generis prope 
vidert possint et quae tradunt et de vespertilione... 

Mr. Warren R. Dawson in his erudite and fascinating 
book, “ The Bridle of Pegasus,” quotes other similar magical 
uses of the bat described by the Arabic physician, Ibn 
al-Beithar, of Malaga: for example, a bat when killed and 
rubbed on the pubic region of children prevents the growth 
of hair. A Syriac book of medicines prescribes a bat’s head 
boiled in olive oil for exactly the opposite function of making 
hair grow on a bald patch. The Ebers Papyrus supports 
the Arab thus: 


De pilis evulsis ne iterum crescant. 
Ne crescant tterum loca quaelibet ungue pilorum 
Verbenae succo mixto vespertilionis sanguine. 


In Assyria, India, Egypt, and Germany, superstition like- 
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wise connects the bat with baldness. Full references will 
be found in Mr. Dawson’s book. 

Perhaps then from this evidence we may add one more 
explanation to those of the lexicographers, and one at least 
no more inconclusive than theirs. 


adwrexia: Galdness, from adem’ = a bat, cf. chauve-souris. 


Whether, in the light of this, the statement in Herodas, 
vii, 73 (for which I am grateful to Mr. W. D.. Grene’s 
suggestion) : 

val na Tide THY TEppHY KOpany 


ip’ tig AAwrng voosinv merdenta, 
and that in Callimachus, iii, 78: 


e * 
we OTe KOpant 


pwrds Emdpulcion Kopyy éwevémar’ adware, 


are merely examples of folk-etymology, or else should be 
translated with «Awrnt = bat, I leave an open question. 


ON A PLACE-NAME IN HORACE. 


“ Saltusque Bantinos.” Carm. III, iv, 15. 
“O fons Bandusiae.” Carm. III, xiii, 1. 


A remarkable number of towns or place-names_ in 
mountainous districts in the Indo-European language areas 
contain the syllable dand-dani—or its assimilated form dann 
or den(x): Bnvh in Crete; Benna the town of the Beni, a 
people of Thrace; Bénacus, now Garda, in the Celtic territory 
of N. Italy; Alabanda in Caria, modern Baindir, whose 
Carian etymology in Stephanus has long been doubted—’AdXa 
piv tov troy, Bavda 8 rihv vikyy Kadovar Kapeg.' 

1Sir Richard Paget in his book ‘Human Speech” claims that al- or atl- is a 
universal gesture-word, meaning “ high,”’ and quotes Alps, Himalayas, Nepal, 
Altyn Tagh as examples. On p. 348 of the same book he quotes Dr. J. Rae as 
connecting the Hawaiian Pii-ana and the Gaelic Ben as similar gesture-words, 


meaning a mountain. By this Ala-banda = the high mountain place, an 
etymology at least as plausible as that of Stephanus. 
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Pliny, N.H., 14, 37, mentions a kind of vine belonging to 
the Picenine territory, dan(m)anica, which has never been 
convincingly explained from a philological point of view, 
Conway in his Pre-Jtaltc Dialects of Italy, p. 251, vol. II, 
compares Bavvarat, ai AoFvi Kat pay overiee ddet mapa ‘Tapav- 
tivo’ ro 88 abrd Kal Bavrarpa in Hesychius, but also 
suggests a Celtic origin for the word. 

But no one, so far as I know, has quoted the much more 
relevant, and hitherto unconnected, gloss in Hesychius: 
Bavoic, dpy orpoyytAa. 

This at once suggests the Old Irish dend-benn, modern 
den, meaning a mountain. Cognate with this, according to 
Walde, is the Cymric dann, meaning excelsum procerum, altum. 

Then may not the Oscan place-names Bantia, Bandusia, 
together with the other words quoted above, be from an 
Indo-European root, dand or dend, meaning a mountain ora 
lofty place? Asa philologist more in the ancient than in 
the modery sense, I can only put it as a query to of éwatovreg. 


TWO WORDS IN HESYCHIUS. 


OBipe . ade. 
a[3npovaw . qoubvat. 

So Schmidt reads in his Hesychius, but he confesses some 
doubts. The codices have é:duitaw for ddviauv, but Musarus’ 
change to the latter is virtually certain. For aPijpee Schmidt 
thought of substituting a@épe,and correspondingly afup.tow. 
But elsewhere we find aj3eXtyv = jAcaxyv (Pamphylian dialect), 
aBédcov = HAwy (Cretan dialect), a[3ned va = ayddva, which 
suggest aPiyde or afseider = ada, ie. aFeidea, and likewise 


aBydviar or a[secodvouw = aFesodoww = aduvarv. 


THEUCRITUS, vi, Il. 15-18. 


e x . nN 
& 68 wal abrdGe rot OeaBpitrerar we am’ axarvlag 


a . a s ‘ ° e , ’ 
Tui KaTrupal xairat To Kaddv Dipog avixa ppiryer 
Kal pevye iriovea Kai ov piréovta Suonte 
Kal Tov amo yoaupag aivet AiMov . . . 
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Calverly, Edmonds, Hallard, Lang, Kynaston, Cholmeley, 
and von Moellendorff, all seem to me to fail, either in their 
punctuation of the text or in their translation, to bring out 
the full aptness of Theocritus’ simile. They all treat the 
thistledown image as a kind of ornamental picture derived 
from Homer’s of the raft in a storm — 


we br’ dtupivig Boping popinow axdvOag 
, . . 
au medloy, muKivar Ot tpdg GAAHAYAY ExXavrat, 


bes cs [Od. &. 328.] 


and connect it loosely with d:afpbmrera, or else very loosely 
with doth lines 17 and 18, or else (as Edmonds) treat the we 
as exclamatory, not comparative. But Theocritus was 
probably a truer man of the plains and fields than the blind 
court-minstrel Homer, and could often on a fair summer's 
day, avixa @pbye, observe how a wisp of thistledown evades 
the quick clutch of the hand, gedye gAgovra, but follows and 
clings to one’s well-brushed Sunday coat, no matter how one 
tries to avoid (kai ob gAgovra Fue). Homer’s simile only 
notices the quality of adherence in the thistledown, for a 
well-dressed native of an Ionian town by far the more obvious 
quality, but Theocritus, the idle countryman, often amused 
himself by testing its powers of escape also. And Galateia 
possessed both tantalising properties, as Polyphemus sadly 
knew. Actually to parallel the precision and vividness of 
Theocritus’ simile one must seek elsewhere in Homer, and 
here it is significant to observe that the blind poet draws. 
from the realm of the mind. It is the famous dream simile 


in //. x. 199: 


e S99 , , > Qe , , 
wo © &v OvEip@ Ov OUVLaTal pPevyovTa CuoKery, 


> wy . . . wap , 
out dip’ 6 tay Sbvatai Vropedyetr, OVI 6 SuedKery, 


«“ e ‘ > Qe , , oN oO *\ ce 
woe 0 TOV OV CUVaTO peapwat Toacty, ovo UC GAUSAL. 


W. B. STANFORD. 





PAUSANIAS’ DESCRIPTION OF THE TEMPLE 
OF DELPHI. 


In describing the interior of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
Pausanias twice uses the phrase Oeauao é'av within a single 
chapter (X, xxiv, 2 and 4).* Also, so far as I can ascertain, 
this expression occurs nowhere else in the rest of his work. 
This phenomenon deserves some explanation: and the 
reason suggested here is that Pausanias had not himself 
seen the interior of the temple. 

Pausanias is not much inclined to vary his diction. 
n a number of occasions, however, he addresses his 
reader in the 2nd person singular when conveying par- 
ticulars of the route to be traversed or the objects to be 
seen. But in all such instances he employs the future 
indicative. The optative with @ is only used where 
Pausanias is not referring to ordinary acts of the sight- 
seer, but to his emotional reactions: e.g., mwotjoaoe 8'av év 
peycdy Gavpare (VI, xiii, 3), noBeing Bay (VII, v, 5), 
tixaoatg av (VIII, xxix, 9, xxxiii, 5). But GQedoao Pav 
cannot have this subjective force here. Pausanias always 
used the verb as meaning simply “to see,” not “to wonder 
at” or “admire”: e.g., in describing a statue of Isis at 
Phlius— roig ispevar Oedcacba pdvoy tor (II, xiii, 7). The 
only other instance where he uses a 2nd person singular 
of the optative with «av when describing a simple act is 
avoitac .. . av (VIII, xvi, 5), where he is describing, 
apparently by hearsay, a miraculous tomb in the neigh- 

1 Both the standard English translations (A. R. Shilleto (Bohn), 


Vol. II, p. 264, and Frazer, Vol. I, p. 536) weaken the force of the 
phrase by translating ‘‘you may also see.’’ 

*E.g., II, xxvi, 1, awifer XxXvi, 7 S:aBjoec: Hitzig-Bluemner, Vol. 
III, 2, 1910, in the apparatus criticus to the passage under discussion 
gives nine references, 
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bourhood of Jerusalem. This analogy supports the argu- 
ment that the sights which Pausanias here describes are 
also known to him by hearsay only. 

The course of his description where he introduces this 
phrase suits with the hypothesis, that he is dealing with 
objects invisible to those who had not actually gained 
admittance to the temple. He has just mentioned the 
Maxims of the Seven Sages. These sayings were inscribed 
in the Pronaos of the temple, and, to judge from Plato’s 
reference to them (Charmides, 164 d), they were so placed 
as to greet all comers before they entered. The only 
other object which he records in the Pronaos is a bronze 
statue of Homer, which was probably in a much less con- 
spicuous position. He introduces it with the phrase :— 
Hsaoao & Gv wal sixova... cat émidreZee TO pavrevpa.* 

The oracle inscribed on the base dealt with the 
vexed question of Homer’s birthplace. So Pausanias in 
a typical digression records a local monument in los con- 
firming the Delphic oracle, and a rival tradition from 
Cyprus supported by an oracle of Euclus. He closes his 
digression with the phrase, ravra nysig axotourtég re cal 
émrdeEauevin Todg Xonouovg. These words might be used to 
prove that Pausanias had entered the temple, if it was 
certain that éw:AcEdanevoe meant “read on the base of the 
statue.” But actually the verb has no such exclusive use 
in Pausanias. In fact, in X, xii, 11, we find him using 
it precisely of reading the works of Euclus. Evidently, 
then, it could equally well imply that his knowledge of the 
Delphic oracle inscribed in the Pronaos was derived from 
some literary source. In the Naos he mentions a few 
objects, including the hearth, which he introduces again 
with the phrase Yedoaw 8 av. Finally, he just records the 
Adyton and its contents in one sentence, remarking “few 


*Curiously this exact peculiarity of an optative with &» followed 
immediately by a future indicative is also found in the analogous 
Context: aroigas uév vd« Katagers 5€ obTHy. 
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enter it.” The whole description is brief, and lacks any 
touches which might come from personal observation. 

Pausanias rarely mentions whether or not he actually 
has seen an object, but his descriptions usually warrant 
the belief that he saw what he recounts with his own 
eyes. His failure to see the inside of the temple at Delphi 
could only have been due to the fact that it was not open 
to sightseers during his stay. Evidence from elsewhere 
even suggests that the temple was never open, except after 
due sacrifice to those consulting the oracle. Ion (Eur. 
Ion, 219 sqq.), when the chorus enquire whether they may 
enter the temple, tells them that they must first offer 
sacrifice. So they content themselves with examining the 
exterior.* Plutarch in the De Pythiae Oraculis repre- 
sents one speaker in the dialogue as describing at length 
a conversation held between some sightseers who were 
being conducted round Delphi. They discussed the 
decline of the oracle in relation to the various objects 
shown to them. But, though they end their tour by 
sitting on the southern steps of the temple (Moral. 402 c), 
they never mention the interior of the shrine—the very 
place most connected with their subject. This omission, 
even though only an argumentum ex silentio, reinforces 
the statement in Euripides, and shows that one may 
probably assume that even in the second century A.p. the 
temple was not open to sightseers, and could only be 
entered formally on the occasions of consulting the oracle. 
Now in the second century A.D. the oracle was only con- 
sulted once a month.’ So it is not difficult to believe that 
Pausanias may never have had an opportunity to see the 
inside of the temple. He informs us that he actually 
consulted Trophonius (LX, xxxix, 14), but concerning the 
Pythia hé gives no indication. 


*Plut. Moral. 385¢ shows that women were never admitted, but 
Euripides merely gives the more general prohibition. 
5 Cf. Farnell, Cults, Vol. IV, p. 186 and notes, on the whole subject. 
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Hence it seems possible to suppose that the reason why 
Pausanias twice says “you might see” objects in the 


temple at Delphi, was because he had not himself seen 
them, and knew that they were only occasionally visible. 


H. W. PARKE. 
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KURT HEUSER AND THE GERMAN 
KOLONIALROMAN: A STUDY. 


Ir is in the nature of things that the Kolonialroman, i.e., 
the tale which seeks its subject and milieu in exotic 
regions overseas, has not yet played a prominent part in 
the literature of modern Germany. German emigrants 
and adventurers have sought their fortunes abroad from 
nearly as early a date as those of the Western nations, and 
their numbers, if not always their influence, e.g., in America 
and South Africa, have not been inconsiderable; yet 
it was not until 1884 that Germany acquired the first 
colony of her own, and even for years after this date a 
colonial appointment to the mind of the average German 
represented a pis aller rather than a thing worth having in 
itself. It was not until the beginning of the present 
century, in fact, that colonization, particularly African 
colonization, established itself definitely in the German 
consciousness. The war between Great Britain and the 
Boer Republics was followed with passionate interest by 
every newspaper reader; the Herero revolt in German 
South West Africa gave the German army its first real 
taste of colonial warfare, and incidentally called forth the 
first German Afrikabuch of note, Peter Moor’s Fahrt 
nach Stidwestafrika’; the exploits of Seitz and von 
Lettow-Vorbeck in the Great War, followed by the loss of 
all the German colonies overseas, have burned themselves 
into the German mind with no less an intensity than the 
loss of Upper Silesia and the establishment of the Polish 
Corridor. Quite recently the fierce propaganda novel of 
Hermann Grimm, Volk ohne Raum,’ has given its author 
a secure place among the first half-dozen most popular 


* By Gustav Frenssen, publ. 1907. * Publ. 1926, 
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writers of present-day Germany.* Herr Grimm has him- 
self spent part of his life in South Africa; he shows us 
his hero, a young North German carpenter of Socialist 
proclivities, compelled to emigrate by lack of room at 
home; we watch his struggles and humiliations as a “mere 
German” in South Africa before, during, and after the 
Boer War; we accompany him to German South West 
Africa, where, after fighting gallantly against the Hereros, 
he wins a farm and fortune of his own, only to lose it 
all during the Great War, and to die at the hand of a 
political opponent in his native country, to which he has 
returned to rouse his fellow-citizens to the imperative need 
of battling for their place in the sun beyond their own too 
narrowly constricted borders. Like Frenssen’s tale of the 
simple trooper, Peter Moor, Volk ohne Raum may not 
unfairly be described as the Odyssey of the average man. 
The attitude of its hero is frankly that of the immigrant 
whose first thought is to find his feet; the new environ- 
ment in which he finds himself—the country, the white 
settlers, the natives—is depicted with vigour and ability 
indeed (the Boer War episodes deserve to rank as his- 
torical material), but only as seen through his eyes, with 
the limitations enforced on him by his own social position. 
The rogues’ gallery of British South Africans, for in- 
stance, includes no figure above the rank of working man, 
miner, or small farmer; the blacks are blacks, and little 
more; and even in dealing with his- whites the author 
seems concerned with ethnological types rather than with 
individuals. In modern German parlance his hero and his 
hero’s friends are artgemdss (“true to their racial in- 
dividuality”) and are meant to be so—true representatives 
of the German folk. 

Volk ohne Raum is likely to occupy an honoured place 
in German literary histories as long as German nationalism 


*““Der erste deutsche Roman nach dem Krieg’’ (Wolfgang 
Schéningh, Hochschule u. Ausland, Vol. 12, 9, p. 51). 


ia 
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clings to the standards by which it judges literature and 
art to-day. The application of the same standards, how- 
ever, bids fair to silence a younger contemporary, whose 
African stories and sketches arrested attention ever since 
their first publication in Die Neue Rundschau, shortly 
before the triumph of Herr Hitler. Kurt Heuser is 
described as a farmer in Portuguese East Africa, who 
emigrated to Africa after the Great War.* His first book, 
a volume of short stories entitled Elfenbein fiir Felicitas, 
appeared in 1928,° and was followed by two essays® and 
another short story, Ein Feldsug gegen England.’ In 
1931 he published the novel Die Reise ins Innere,* a shorter 
version of which had already -appeared in Die Neue 
Rundschau*; in 1933 an additional short story dealing 
with an African subject, Der Termitenhtigel, appeared in 
a little volume of reprints entitled Buschkrieg. (The last- 
named year also saw the publication of another full-size 
novel, Abenteuer in Vineta, where, however, the mise en 
scéne is not Africa, but the Baltic coast.) Recent 


literary historians, e.g., Mahrholz,’® list him as a repre- 
sentative of die neue Sachlichkeit; he does not, however, 
appear to have secured the attention of a wider public, 


* Die Newe Rundschau, vol. XXxvill, 8 (August, 1927), p. 224: ‘‘K.H. 
lebt als Farmer in Portugiesisch-Ostafrika and tritt mit der Erziihlung 
Elfenbein fiir Felicitas zum ersten Mal an die Offentlichkeit.’’ Private 
inquiries addressed by the writer to the publishers of Die Neue 
Rundschaw elicited the further statement that Herr Heuser was born 
at Bremerhaven/Geestemiinde. on 23 December, 1903, and resided in 
Africa from 1927 to 1929. 

°S. Fischer, Berlin. Two of the four stories here given, viz. 
Elfenbein f. F. and Sterben auf einer Pflanzung, had already appeared 
in Die Deutsche Rundschau, in vol. Xxxvill, 1 (August, 1927), and 
vol, xxxIx, 9 (Sept., 1928), respectively. 

*Wandern in Afrika (S. Fischer, Almanach 1929) and Vom 
afrikanischen Neger (Die Neue Rundschau, vol. xu1, 6, June, 1930), 

* Die Neue Rundschau, vol. xui, 8 (August, 1930). 

5S. Fischer, Berlin, 1931. 

* Vol. xLu, 1-4 (Jan—April, 1931). 

Werner Mahrholz, Deutsche Literatur der Gegenwart, 1931, p. 429. 
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notwithstanding the appearance, in 1932, of an English 
translation’: of Die Reise ins Innere. 

Kurt Heuser writes of East Africa, and his favourite 
region is the Northern part of Mozambique, where his own 
plantation is situated—“a land not yet mapped,” “‘adminis- 
tered until quite recently not by the state but by a chartered 
company, whose territory is at least as large as Bavaria,” 
“very poor and with nothing to offer but its soil; it does 
not belong to those regions which yield gold without 
previous investments.” The white settler as described by 
him lives alone, or with his family, partner, or assistant 
in practically virgin forest, many miles away from the 
nearest coast town or government outpost, among his black 
workmen, who till his fields and accompany him on his 
hunting expeditions, “gallant, handy lads, full of keenness 


and jollity.” He knows the life of the pioneer—ex- 
officer, farmer, or mere adventurer—who strives to wrest 
a living from the wilderness, his never-ending warfare 


against bad harvests, drought, wild beasts, and the heart- 
breaking unreliability of his coloured labourers; he knows 
the despair, even outright madness, that is liable to befall 
the lonely white man in his bush dwelling, no less than the 
delight in adventure, the mere joy of being alive, that fills 
the African traveller as gun on shoulder he marches through 
the wilderness, brings down his antelope or buffalo, and 
at last falls asleep in his canvas tent under the African 
stars. There is not much “plot” in his tales; his work 
in this respect differs markedly from that of Hermann 
Grimm, who is first of all concerned with the life and 
adventures of his hero, Cornelius Friebott. The adven- 
turous couple—‘‘a man with a maid’’—whose pursuit of 
the famous rogue elephant forms the chief “matter” of 
Elfenbein fiir Felicitas is little more than part of the 
scenery; Sterben auf einer Pflanzung is a study of the 


“The Inner Journey, by Kurt Heuser. Translated by Willa and 
Edwin Muir. London, Martin Secker, Ltd., 1932. 
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effects of loneliness and cafard. Even the history of the 
political and erotic adventures of the sinister colonial 
governor, nicknamed “The Scorpion,” and its repercussions 
on the fate of Jeronimo in Die Reise ins Innere leaves a 
much less vigorous impression in the reader’s mind than 
the descriptions of the remote borderland in which it is 
staged. The only outstanding exception in this respect is 
the magnificent tale entitled Ein Feldzug gegen England. 
One feels that it is first of all Africa, its scenery, its 
people, and its atmosphere, that has compelled this writer 
to take up his pen. Kurt Heuser’s work may be summed 
up in one phrase as the reaction of Africa upon Kurt 
Heuser. 

Wherein does it consist, and what manner of man is 
the author? 

The material available for an answer to the last question 
is, alas! still exceedingly scanty; no definite statement as 
to Herr Heuser’s antecedents and personality has (to the 
present writer’s knowledge at least) as yet found its way 
into print. Enough, however, may be deduced from his 
published works to justify certain conclusions. 

It would be rash, no doubt, to regard the youthful hero 
of one of the earlier (non-African) tales, Die Jazzband 
unter den Sternen, who escapes with a band of cos- 
mopolitan fellow-adventurers from a college near the 
Rhine to court and find erotic adventures in a somewhat 
vaguely described stage Venice as a faithful portrait of 
Herr Heuser himself. The young firebrand’s exploits are 
so bizarre, and are told in such extravagant language, that it 
is difficult to regard this tale (like its non-African fellow, 
Die Wiederkehr der Amazonen) in any other light than 
that of an experiment in the Expressionist manner; 
Kasimir Edschmid at his worst. The atmosphere of the 
story, too, the philosophical reflections with which the hero 
accompanies the recital of his adventures, and particularly 
the vocabulary, bristling with the “English” loanwords 
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affected by the gilded youth of post-war Germany,” suffice 
to label the author as an educated young German 
of the “advanced” type, who attained his maturity in 
the early 1920’s; a reference to the Wembley Exhibi- 
tion actually suggests the date of composition. It is 
impossible to read even a few pages of Herr Heuser’s 
later works without realising that he also possesses a 
sensitive nature and a philosophical temperament; the 
extraordinarily incisive character studies in Ein Feldzug 
gegen England are enough in themselves to justify the 
assertion. He frankly and explicitly confesses himself as 
on the whole a supporter of the existing economic system; 
“nothing else is to be expected of one who is compelled to 
live in Africa,’** but the very tone of the thoughtful, 
almost melancholy, essay in which the remark occurs places 
it in the right perspective; one imagines the ironical smile 
with which he speaks a few lines further on of the 
“starvation wages we nigger-drivers pay to our wretched 
slaves.” His heroes one and all set their faces against 
any kind of hardness or cruelty, whether directed against 
man or beast; Go, the planter in Sterben auf einer 
Pflansung, and the two protagonists in Ein Feldzug gegen 
England, make a point of treating their labourers kindly; 
Bertram (in Elfenbein f. F.) insults and almost strikes a 
Portuguese official for flogging his servants; Virginia 
(Reise i. I.) disappoints her black bearers by refusing to 
kill wild animals, and is distracted by her inability to keep 
alive the baby gazelle who has sought refuge in her tent. 
It is through the eyes of a highly educated, high-minded, 
sensitive European that Herr Heuser sees Africa. How 
does he react to it and what has he to tell us about it? 


* Kickstarter, Gentleman, Knickerbockers, Littboys, Lady, American 
Bar, Boxkampf, Smoking, ete. Cf. A. J. F. Zieglschmid, Englisch- 
Amerikanischer Einfluss aut den Wortschatz der deutschen Sprache der 
Nachkriegszeit, Journal of English, and Germanic Philology, vol. xxxiv, 
1 (January, 1935). 

*Vom a. N., p. 839. 
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“Verfluchtes Afrika, goldgeliebtes, verfluchtes Afrika !’"™* 
A dry land, a cruel land, cruel to its original inhabitants, 
the negroes, who have been harassed by wild animals, Arab 
slave raiders, European exploiters, and their own, super- 
stitious fears from time immemorial; cruel no less to its 
white residents, for whom fabled Ophir but too often 
means privation, disappointment, and the despair born of 
the angry helplessness of civilized man battling against 
natural forces that are too strong for him. “It’s the very 
devil’s own country, nothing succeeds here’”—laments the 
hard-bitten old planter Grahm in Reise i. 7. Grahm him- 
self, sardonic, out-at-elbows, irritable; brutalised by what 
he conceives is the only method of getting work out of 
his labourers; watching his children grow up into semi- 
savages by his side, himself knowing no other diversions 
than his whisky bottle and black mistresses—poor planter 
Grahm is a grim warning for all adventurers who would 
get rich quick in East Africa.. So are the lonely couple— 
“two men left out of five’—on the starvation station 
described in Sterben a.e.P. True, there is elbow-room, 
freedom, independence for the man who desires it, but no 
one knows better than this author what tortures loneliness 
brings in its train. “You want to be alone!” Grahm says 
to Jeronimo. “Splendid. But do you know the day will 
come when you won't be able to endure the loneliness? 
When you'll scream and claw with your nails in despera- 
tion at the bark of the trees to keep yourself from going 
mad, and to give yourself a pain that will keep you from 
thinking about yourself? When you'll be thankful to see 
a white face again, even a face as seared and drawn as 
mine ?”’ ** 

Later on Jeronimo, held in solitary confinement by 
negro captors in a disused Portuguese frontier fort, has 
occasion himself to discover the effects of loneliness; the 
description of his sufferings—his real. “inner journey’—is 


“ Elfenbein, f.F., p. 73. * Reise 4. I., p. 95. 
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perhaps the most subtle and powerful piece of psychology 
Herr Heuser has yet given us. ‘True, genuine isolation,” 
he concludes, “corporeal isolation, is perhaps the most 
dangerous condition that an intelligent man can find him- 
self in; which does not imply that an unintelligent man 
would bear it better,——the reverse is rather the case, 
only he does not observe the symptoms so clearly: the 
deterioration of will-power, the growth of indifference, 
indolence, sleepiness, the readiness to be fantastically 
obsessed by things of no importance, to become a prey to 
any casual melancholy or casual pleasure; to be excited by 
any fetish, while at the same time the senses are blunted 
to indiscrimination, and finally all human feeling is slowly 
extinguished.” ‘‘Not one man can endure it for more 
than a year without becoming in some way insane.” *® 
We are not to assume, however, that Africa to this 
author appears merely, or even mainly, as an accursed 
land, in which to dwell is torment. It needs only the 
magnificent description of the surveyor’s march through 
the sunny uplands, “the wide veldt that was flooded with 
shimmering light,” to prevent such a misconception. Even 
those who have shuddered at his account of the dark side 
to African pioneering will be tempted to follow Jeronimo 
when he sets out from the coast lands by forced marches, 
unable to rest until he can “let the candid transparent air 
stream into him, air that made him so bodiless and light 
that nothing remained but a consciousness of himself and 
of the world... The world; that meant these days, these 
nights, the flood of light that broke over the barrier of 
the horizon like a mighty inundation, and it meant the 
mystery behind everything ... Every day is another 
day of creation; who says that seven days completed tor 
* Reise i.I., p. 303. One is tempted to quote a similar dictum by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling (who, however, makes no attempt to illustrate his 
assertion): ‘‘... a man who has been alone in the jungle for more 


than a year is never quite sane all his life after.’’ (Plain Tales from 
the Hills: In Error.) 
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ever the work of creation? ...** So... he pushed on 
farther and farther into the glowing realms of the 
legendary, and was already under the spell of the country 
as much as anyone. He had no more pride in his home- 
land, or contempt for it; he had simply forgotten it; and 
if he were ever to discover it again it would have to be 
on an adventurous journey that could be a match for this 
one.”’ ** 

No more proof is required for the suggestion that 
Herr Heuser, too, like his hero, is under the spell of the 
country. 

Not the least interesting result of his experiences is 
his opinion on the native problem and on the nature and 
ethics of modern imperialism. Here, too, he reveals him- 
self as a sympathetic, warm-hearted, but independent and, 
in the best sense of the word, detached observer; holding 
definite views of his own, but not disposed to fanaticism 
in any direction. He likes, even loves, the negro, and 
appreciates his good qualities; his simplicity, his good 
nature, his courage, and his loyalty to a good master; above 
all, his irrepressible good humour and the stoicism that 
enables him to laugh and jest like a schoolboy only a few 
hours after undergoing sufferings and barbarities which 
would drive any other race into savage revolt. Poor 
tortured Voito’s amused laugh after he has just suffered 
the excruciating punishment known as “palmadoria” is a 
characteristic example. “Was there really money in the 
cap you took?” his friends ask him after the execution. 
“Then the man who had just been in torment laughed, and 
with his teeth, for he could not use his hands, pulled 
several bank notes out of his belt. There were forty 
rupees. ‘Of course there was money in it, but they have 
not found it, and I lied well!’—and he doubled up with 
mirth and pain.” *® 


™ Reise 4.I., p. 122. * Ibid., p. 124. 
P 
” Ibid., p. 202. 
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“Of one thing no one has yet succeeded in depriving 
this people: of its good humour. Do they not laugh and 
dance, in a spirit of resignation to fate which to a 
European seems almost terrifying, resignation moreover 
which bears calmly not only the suffering inflicted upon 
them by the hand of man (of their own or of other races) 
but also that caused by the elements: flood, drought, 
starvation, and wild beasts?” The East African negro 
scratches his living from the soil in circumstances of almost 
inconceivable primitiveness; lions (it is a “lions’ country’’) 
attack him on the forest path, at the camp fire, sometimes 
even in his hut, and he has no better weapon with which to 
defend himself than his spear; tax collectors and Indian 
usurers swoop down upon his scanty savings whenever the 
harvest has been anything but an exceptionally good one; 
subordinate officials and hard-fisted planters lord it over 
him almost at their own discretion; and, even more than 
by all these human and tangible fiends, he is oppressed 
by the demons of nature and night created by his own 
primitive imagination. Yet he laughs—only once, Kurt 
Heuser notes, has he known a negro to shed tears; and 
even under the primitive conditions in which he lives he 
is still a thousand times happier than a modern proletarian, 
until (as has already happened in the coast towns) the 
wretchedness of his position is brought home to him. He 
has, of course, serious weaknesses and vices of his own; 
he is incorrigibly shiftless and lazy, he is a liar “by 
passion and tradition’—Herr Hauser’s neighbours, the 
Wakamua tribe, have no less than five different words to 
describe an untruth—he may be taught to handle and use 
machines, but he is not likely ever to originate or to invent 
anything. (‘“They are a people who are incapable of con- 
structive action and even of constructive hatred.”*) <A 
patriarchal system of government, the author thinks, is the 
one best suited to his needs, liable to abuse although it is; 


” Reise 1. I., p. 203. 
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neither Bolshevism nor “black Imperialism” seems cal- 
culated to appeal to him, but the Mohammedan religion 
may yet make him a danger to his white masters, 
Masters, however, he must have; a black Africa left to 
itself, Herr Heuser declares, is unthinkable. He is fully 
aware of the seamy side, the ruthlessness, greed, and 
cruelty of modern Imperialism; his account of the history 
of the colony since the first arrival of Vasco de Gama" 
is a masterpiece of grim detachment. Nevertheless he is 
convinced that the conquest of Africa by the Europeans 
was inevitable; ‘“‘we Europeans have been compelled by 
fate to be guilty of having acquired colonies, and we ought 
to admit this guilt of ours.”** He cannot even find it in 
his heart to condemn some of his domineering nigger- 
drivers outright without at least a word of apology: “He 
was a tyrant, he had to be one,” Bertram (£/fenbein f. F.) 
says of his host, the Portuguese official. ‘How else is a 
handful of Europeans and semi-Europeans like this man 
to rule a continent once you have made up your mind to 
rule it? The negroes, whom he had to press for service, 
loaded him with bribes; he took them and remained in- 
corruptible. Settle down yourselves in the wilderness for 
twenty years on end and even thus you will become too, 
certainly you will not become better than he was. For he 
was a good fellow.” * 

Imperialists, in fact, must be Imperialists; they cannot 
help themse'ves. “How does one justify colonization?” 
the governor of the colony replies to Jeronimo’s question. 
“One doesn’t, my friend. When you begin to justify it, 
you’re played out. To colonize a country means neither 
to settle in it, nor to intrigue for trade, nor to represent 
military interests, nor to open out sources of raw material. 
To colonize, stripped of all phraseology, means simply to 
exercise domination. As soon as that ceases to be as 


44 Reise t.1., pp. 61-82. =Vom a.N., p. 843. 
*% Elfenbein f.F., p. 78. 
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natural as one’s breathing, as soon as we acquire scruples 
and have to seek justification, everything’s finished.” ** 

Even thus does the German, Titus Oger, in Ein Feldzuy 
gegen England, who has seen the East African plantation 
which he still considers his own pass into the hand of a 
British ex-officer as the result of the defeat of Germany 
in the Great War, envisage British Imperialism: “. . . cold 
organised will to dominate the world that no more doubts 
its own right than a turbine doubts the necessity of turning 
its fly-wheel; complete assurance of having been ‘called’ 
to rule, complete self-satisfaction.” Herr Heuser’s calm 
detachment, the all-embracing sympathy that enables him 
to see both sides of a question, and to render justice even 
to his country’s enemies, are nowhere seen to better ad- 
vantage than in this, his most brilliant short story, where 
the British officer-planter is made to appear no whit less 
attractive than the ill-starred rival whom he has dis- 
possessed; a high-minded, courteous HKinglish gentleman, 
whose exquisite tact and patent sincerity all but shake the 
grim resolution of his foe to go on with “his war.” The 
wonderful dialectic duel between the two protagonists after 
they have met face to face in the house both claim as their 
own reveals each as full worthy of the other’s steel; even 
Herr Heuser’s German readers, one feels, will not be sorry 
when at the end of the tale the desertion of his black 
askaris prevents their countryman from pressing home his 
attack. 

Major Endron, the English planter, soft-spoken, gentle, 
and wise, “full of the superior wisdom which is only given 
to men who know themselves near death” (when he is facing 
his enemy he is fast dying of a tropical disease), chivalrous 
and generous—does he not offer to leave Oger his plantation 
in his will?—is a figure such as would not be out of place 
in a novel by Joseph Conrad. There is a good deal about 
Kurt Heuser’s work, indeed, that reminds one of Conrad, 


* Reise i.1., p. 55. 
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quite apart from the exotic milieu in which both love to 
place their heroes. We find in it the same delight in 
nature, the same responsiveness to her moods, dark and 
bright, the same deep sense of the mysteriousness of the 
East, the same interest in and respect for the feelings of 
the coloured folk among whom the white colonist’s lines 
are cast, the same disgust at cruelty or treachery. Above 
all, the German and the Pole seem at one in their funda- 
mental attitude towards life; in the philosophical detach- 
ment with which they view their surroundings, their 
neighbours, their rulers, and ultimately existence itself, 
and in the sombre fatalism, not to.say pessimism, which 
for both men appears to represent ultimate wisdom. “A 
savage merciless beast of prey, ay, more savage and more 
merciless than all other beasts, even such is man!” we 
read in Elfenbein fiir Felicitas. Rulers, Imperialists we 
must be, it is our destiny, Herr Heuser himself tells us. 
“But woe to us the moment we begin to doubt our mission. 
As soon as we acquire scruples . . . everything is 
finished.” *° 

With Kurt Heuser’s work a chapter is added to the 
history of the German Kolonialroman of which European 
criticism will do well to take cognizance. 
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* Elfenbein f. F., p. 78. 

*8 Above, p. 117. Cf. Joseph Conrad, Victory: ‘‘... to reflect... is 
a destructive process, a reckoning of the cost. It is not the clear- 
sighted who lead the world. Great achievements are accomplished in a 
blessed, warm mental fog’’ (p. 93); Heart of Darkness: ‘‘The conquest 
of the earth, which mostly means the taking it away from those who 
have a different complexion or slightly flatter noses than ourselves, is 
not a pretty thing, when you look into it too much’’ (p. 50). 
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NOTES ON LATIN LEARNING AND LITERATURE 
IN MEDIAEVAL IRELAND.—IV.* 


ON THE EARLY LATIN LIVES OF ST. BRIGID OF KILDarg. 


I. WritING not long before the year 700, Muirchu maccu 
Machtheni opens his Vita Patricii with the following 
preface,’ interesting not only for the information it con- 
tains, but also as a characteristic specimen of the way in 
which Latin could sometimes be written in Ireland® at this 
early period :— 


“Quoniam quidem,* mi domine Aido,* multi conati sunt 
ordinare narrationem utique istam secundum quod patres 
eorum et qui ministri ab initio fuerunt sermonis tradi- 
derunt illis, sed propter difficillimum narrationis opus 
diversasque opiniones et plurimorum plurimas suspiciones 
nunquam ad unum certumque historiae tramitem_per- 
venierunt ; ideo, ni fallor, iuxta hoc nostrorum proverbium, 
ut deducuntur pueri in ambiteathrum,° in hoc periculossum 
et profundum narrationis sanctae pylagus, turgentibus 






*Cf. Hermathena, 23, 1933, p. 221. 
*Edited by Hogan, Anal. Boll., 1, 1882, pp. 545-46; Stokes, 
Tripartite Life, ii, 1887, p. 269; Gwynn, The Book of Armagh, 1913, 
p. 39. 

*Cf. the extravagant style affected by Cummianus, ¢. 632 (Herma- 
thena, 20, 1929, pp. 241-43). On the nature of early Irish Latinity 
ef. Gougaud, Christianity in Celtic Lands, 1932, pp. 250-252. 

‘Lue. 1, 1-2. 

®Trish vocative of Aid (Aedh). For this curious habit of leaving 
Irish case forms in proper names in Latin documents ef. Hermathena, 
20, pp. 252, 255. [Dr. E. Gwynn suggests a Latinization Aido, -onis.} 

* This orthography (or cacography) is not registered in the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae. The proverb has not been explained by the com- 
mentators. 
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proterve gurgitum aggeribus, inter acutissimos carubdes' 
per ignota aequora insitos, a nullis adhuc lintribus,* excepto 
tantum uno patris mei® Coguitosi, expertum atque occu- 
patum, ingenioli mei*® puerilem remi cymbam deduxi. Sed 
ne magnum de parvo videar finguere, pauca haec de 
multis"' sancti Patricii gestis parva peritia, incertis 
auctoribus, memoria labili, attrito sensu, vili sermone, sed 
affectu piissimo caritatis, sanctitatis tuae et auctoritatis 
imperio oboediens, carptim gravatimque explicare aggre- 
diar.” ** 

Modern commentators’* have drawn several inferences 
from Muirchu’s involved flow of verbiage; some claiming 
therefrom that he and his father, Coguitosus or Cogitosus, 
were the first persons in Ireland to compose hagiographical 


*Carybdis; examples in late writers are cited by Thesaurus. Quite 
possibly Muirchu took the word from the Altus Prosator attributed to 
Columba (v. 60), ed. Boucherie, Mélanges latins et bas-latins, 
Montpellier, 1875, p. 19. 

SObviously a reminiscence of the pelagwum immensum wirtutum 
beatae Brigidae et wiris peritissimis formidandum, his paucis rustico 
sermone dictis wirtutibus paruo lintro cucurri of the epilogue of the 
Vita Brigidae of Cogitosus (cf. Hermathena, 20, p. 252; in the editions 
the passage is hopelessly corrupted). 

*Certain writers (Kenney, Sowrces, pp. 332, 359) suggest that pater 
is to be here interpreted ‘‘spiritual father’’; but I can see no reason- 
able grounds for this assumption as Muirchu has made no specific 
reference to any monastery. 

® Another reminiscence of Cogitosus (Prol. § 1): rusticus sermo 
ingenioli mei. 

“Cf. Cogitosus, Prol. 1: pauca de pluribus a maioribus ac peritis- 
simis tradita. 

“There is nothing surprising in the fact that Muirchu should have 
borrowed some words and phrases from his father. It is, however, 
difficult to’ believe that both had made use of the Vita Samsonis, as 
certain scholars have maintained (cf. Hermathena, 20, p. 257n., and 
Kenney, Sources, pp. 174, 359). Certain conventional phrases do recur 
in the prefaces of these three Vitae, but we imagine that the originals 
will be found in patristic literature (cf. Hermathena, 20, p. 257 n.). 
It may be added that the latest editor of the Vita Samsonis assigns it 
to the ninth century (Fawtier, La vie de saint Samson, 1912), which 
excludes the possibility of its having influenced the Irish hagiographers 
(ef. on the Vita Samsonis Kenney, pp. 173-75). 

“Cf. Hermathena, 20, pp. 255-56. 
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narratives in Latin. This view is not in accordance with 
known facts. We shall see in the course of this paper 
that already prior to Cogitosus and his son two scholarly 
ecclesiastics, Ultan and Aileran, had possessed of actually 
produced biographical romances dealing with Patrick and 
Brigid, and perhaps also with Fechinus of Fore, and we 
have shown that as early as 624 there existed a Latin 
Life of Darerca or Moninne of Killeevy.** Cogitosus, 
moreover, who may have written about 670, admits in his 
extant Vita Brigidae that he had borrowed from pre- 
viously existing sources® concerning the miracles of that 
personage. At what period, then, did these Latin romances 
or Vitae of those singular objects, real or mythical, par- 
taking of the qualities of pagan sun-gods, fire-gods, water- 
divinities, druids, medicine-men, Hindu fakirs, or American 
sun dancers, masquerading in Christian dress, and known 
generally as “Saints,”*® come first to be compiled in 
Ireland? No definite answer can be given to that question. 
In the so-called ‘Tripartite Life” of St. Patrick,’’ which 
Bury’ has assigned to the end of the ninth century, we 
are informed that “Columcille first composed Patrick’s 
miracles, then Ultan moccu Chonchobair, then Eleran the 
Wise.” Columcille’® died in 595 or 601, Ultan in 657 or 
663, and Eleran or Aileran in 665. The origin of Hiberno- 

“English Historical Review, 35, 1920, p. 76. 

© Cf. Hermathena, 20, p. 256, and above, note 11. 

* Cf. the admirable pages of Mr. Kenney (Sources, 1929, pp. 293- 
304, especially p. 303), whose words we quote. 

“Edited by Stokes, Trip. Life, 1, 1887, pp. 61, 257; cf. Kenney, 
p. 327n., who regards the entry as of later date; but the information 
seems perfectly credible. 

8 Life of Patrick, 1905, p. 270. 

* Nothing is known of Columba’s hagiographical studies; those of 
Ultan and Aileran will be illustrated in this paper. Bernard and 
Atkinson (The Irish Liber Hymnorum, ii, 1898, p. 107) have fallen into 
a strange error, when they state that ‘‘There is a Latin poem in praise 
of Ultan, printed in Diimmler, Poet. lat. medii aevi, i, p. 589.’’ The 
Ultan mentioned in Ethelwolf’s Carmen was an expert illuminator of 


MSS. in the eighth century, residing in an unknown Northumbrian 
monastery, cf. Kenney, Sources, p. 234. 
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Latin hagiographical literature is possibly, therefore, to be 
assigned to the end of the sixth century. 

What, then, was that new domain in the department 
of hagiographical narration, which Muirchu claims that he 
and his father Cogitosus had been the first to enter? I 
think that what he wishes to convey is that prior to his own 
and his father’s appearance on the scene, Hiberno-Latin 
hagiographical literature had consisted of bare catalogues 
of miracles and more or less official memoranda loosely 
strung together, with no attempt at consecutive narrative 
and no literary or edificatory adornment whatever. 
Cogitosus and his son were the innovators of the writing 
of formal Vitae of Irish saints, in which the crude originals, 
after expurgation of much that appeared shocking and 
even irreligious, and in some cases after re-arrangement 
of the incidents in other order, were worked up by the 
introduction of pious reflections and biblical parallels into 
would-be edificatory romances, which to the modern non- 
ecclesiastical reader often appear intolerably dull and 
insipid. Unfortunately, this reform has led to the destruc- 
tion of the primitive materials, which to us would have 
been infinitely more interesting and valuable. Happily, 
however, one at least of these “pre-reformation” docu- 
ments has survived. I refer to that Vita Brigidae first 
edited by Colgan*® as Vita Tertia, and re-edited as Vita 
Prima by the Bollandists,” a work which, as far as I am 
aware, has never been subjected to a.critical examination.” 

* Trias Thawmaturga, 1647, pp. 527-42; several meagre epitomes 
had previously appeared in print, ef. below, p. 159. 

* Acta Sanctorum, Febr. tom. i, 1658, pp. 118-134. I cite always 
from the original Antwerp edition and not from the Paris reprint 
(Febr. t. i, 1863, pp. 119-135), which is vitiated by many misprints. 

“The Bollandists (loc. cit., p. 101) remark that, like most Lives of 
Irish Saints, it is a confused and quite unsatisfactory biography. 
Gougaud (Dict. d’ archéol. chrét. et de liturgie, 11, 1910, col. 2992) calls 
it ‘‘une vita extrémement fantaisiste,’’ and Kenney (Sources, p. 362) 
dismisses it with the words, ‘‘It is a loose and prolix document.”’ 
Personally we have found it one of the most amusing and entertaining 
productions of Hiberno-Latin literature. 

K2 
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The nature of much of the matter contained in it is such, 
that it has effectively frightened away piously-minded 
investigators, and no unorthodox scholar has studied it 
seriously. Let us endeavour to do so, and in the first 
place to ascertain if some means may not be found which 
would enable us to discover the name of the author of this 
highly curious composition. 

The Vita, a primitive and crudely compiled collecticn 
of miracles in rustic Latin, with neither preface nor 
epilogue nor name of author in the MSS., which go back 
to the ninth century, appeared in Colgan’s edition under 
the name of that bishop Ultan, whom we have already 
referred to as one of the earliest authorities on the subject 
of Patrick’s miracles. The reason given by the editor for 
making that ascription being that in Stephen White’s 
transcript of the Ratisbon codex, which served him as 
the basis of his edition, there was appended to the Vita a 
Latin hymn, “Christus in nostra insula,” of which an 
ancient scholiast had recorded, ‘““Ninnid made this hymn, 
or Fiacc of Sletty, or it was Ultan of Ardbreccan, for it 
was he who collected Brigid’s miracles into one book.” ** 
It was not a bad guess of Colgan’s or of White’s, but as 
neither hymn nor Vita bore any name of author in the 


* Colgan, op. cit., p. 542 note. The ascription to Ultan was probably 
first made by Stephen White in his transcript, for we find Ussher, who 
in 1639 possessed a copy of that transcript, making the same ascription 
(cf. below, pp. 145 ff.). For the scholium, not later in date than the 
eleventh century, found in the two codices of the Liber Hymnorum, cf. 
Bernard and Atkinson, The Irish Liber Hymnorum, 1, 1898, p. 14. We 
shall return to the hymn in these Notes. Ultan’s widely known interest 
in St. Brigid led also to the attribution to him of the oldest extant 
hymn in the Irish language (cf. Kenney, Sources, p. 268). This is an 
extravagant eulogy of Brigid, admitted by experts to be of the seventh 
century, and stated by Mr. Kenney (p. 268 n.) to be perhaps the earliest 
document to bring Patrick and Brigid into association. But if our 
assumption of Aileran’s authorship be admitted, that claim should 
rather be made for the Vita Prima, in which we see the two saints in 
frequent contact (§$§ 34, 36, 38, 40, 53, 55, 56, 58, 59). 
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MS., the conjecture was dismissed without consideration 
by all subsequent writers.” 

Evidence of an entirely different nature can, we think, 
be brought to bear on the solution of this interesting 
problem. Let us begin by the examination of a document 
dating from the early ninth century, which, although it 
has been in print for over 250 years, in a much cited and 
evidently rarely opened compilation, appears to have 
entirely escaped the notice, not only of scholars such as 
Gougaud, Kenney, and others, who have made profound 
study of the early ecclesiastical literature of Ireland, but 
also of Diimmler, Traube, and Strecker, editors of the 
Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini. 

To the untiring industry of Jean Mabillon® we owe 
the discovery and preservation of the following acephalous 
and by no means inelegant composition :— 


Adfore digneris precibus, pia virgo, benignis, 
Brigita, supplicibus prospera posce tuis. 

Si mihi vita comes fuerit, haec certa tenebis, 
Laudum te cumulis*® enituisse meis. 

5 Non minus Ultano nostrae praeconia laudis*’ 

Praestabunt populis, o sacra virgo, piis. 

Ille fuit praesul magnus, virtutibus aptus. 
Hunc sequar et vincam, si mihi cedis opem. 


** Cf. Bollandus and Henschenius (Acta SS., Febr., t. i, pp. 100-101); 
Lanigan (Eccles. Hist. of Ireland, i, 1822, p. 380); Gammack (in Dict. 
Christ. Biog., iv, 1887, p. 1060); and Kenney (Sowrces, pp. 361-62). 
That the Vita Prima has been unjustly neglected is due also to the 
lack of an accurate, easily accessible and comfortably handled edition. 
Colgan’s folio, available in the Dublin libraries, is yery rarely met 
with elsewhere, and the unwieldy tomes of the Acta Sanctorum are 
only procurable in large or long-established libraries. 

* Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti Benedicti, Saec. tv, Pars 2, Parisiis, 
1680, pp. 303-304. We have made a few alterations in Mabillon‘s 
punctuation. [In y. 9 Aileran = Eleran, cf. note 38.] 

* Statius, Silvae, iv, 3, 158, Et laudwm cumulo beatus omni. 

* Tibullus, iv, 1, 177, tantae praeconia laudis; cf. the Vita Metrica 
by Donatus Scottus, vv. 266-67, Populi Christo praeconia laudis/Persol- 
vunt omnes; cf. Colman’s second poem, v. 35, in Journ. Theol. Studies, 
33, 1932, p. 118. 
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Sic Aileran, plura excerpsit qui gesta tuorum 
10 Atque operum flores scripsit opima tomis, 
Non praetermittam, si forte praeterit ille, 
Quamquam praesuleos”® scanderit ipse gradus. 
Nam Cogitosus item, si jus te judice cedat, 
Et nostri studii funditus impar erit. 
15 Sed cur tam magnos praecellam munere patres? 
Quod solus pandam gesta beata trium, 
Et quod praecipui patres profamine”® prosae 
Ediderant, versu nunc modulabor ego. 
Jam coeptam comitare viam famulumque tueri 
20 _Digneris, superis apta puella choris; 
Et qui principium facti concedere jussit, 
Perfectum faciat Christus habere finem, 
Non quod sim dignus peccator talia fari, 
Sed precor indignus dignus ut esse queam. 


Mabillon believed these verses to be the prologue to 
the metrical Latin Vita Brigidae, which the Bollandists 
had previously printed® in a defective form, and stated 
that he had-obtained them “ex ms. codice Remigiani apud 
Remos Coenobii. Hic codex, qui Ebonis Remensis 
Episcopi pontificatu exaratus praenotatur, complectitur 
quosdam S. Augustini Sermones in Psalmos, Enchiridion, 
et librum de quantitate animae, cum nonnullis versibus 
temere adscriptis: quos inter prologus Vitae metricae 
absque ullo titulo reperitur permistus cum aliis.” The 
MS. perished® in the disastrous fire of 1775, but in another 


** Praesuleus, not in any lexicon. [Dr. E. Gwynn suggests praesul 
€0s. | 

* Profamen, also unknown to the dictionaries. 

* Acta Sanctorum, Febr. tom. i, 1658, pp. 141-155. With this work 
we shall deal later in these Norss. 

* Gottlieb (Ueber mittelalterliche Bibliotheken, 1890, pp. 338-44) 
has given an index of those few St. Remigius MSS. which survived, 
and the existence of which he was able to trace. Haenel’s identification 
of our MS. with the one which formerly bore the number 259 in the 
Library of Reims, is entirely inaccurate (Catalogi. Libr. MSS., 1830, 
col. 395). The same writer (ibid., col. 389) informs us that the price- 
less St. Remigius collection was destroyed in 1775 by a monk: 
‘‘monachus qui disciplinae severitatem metuebat ignem monasterio 
subiecit.’’ 
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work” Mabillon has given us a facsimile of the script. 
The writing in minuscule shows an undoubted hand of the 
early ninth century, and the superscription in large capitals 
reads: Hic Codex Conscriptus Est In Monasterio Sancti 
Remigii . . . Ex Praecepto Ptissimi Abbatis Ebonis Et 
Archiepiscopt . . . Erchanrao Vero Preposito. Ebbo was 
archbishop of Reims** from 816 to 835, to which epoch 
we may with certainty assign the MS. The language and 
style of our poem denote a product of the period of the 
Carolingian revival of letters, and we have no hesitation 
in assuming that the author was an Irishman residing on 
the Continent. Mabillon’s conjecture that these verses 
formed the prologue to the Bollandists’ metrical Vita 
Brigidae is, however, easily disproved. As we have else- 
where pointed out,** that work has for its author Donatus 
Scottus, bishop of Fiesole from about 829 to 876, and 
the prologue is extant in two Florentine MSS., which will 
be described in these NoreEs. 

From the Reims poem, therefore, we learn that an un- 
named Irishman, writing on the Continent about the year 
800, had formed the design, if he lived (Si mihi vita comes 
fuerit), of singing in verse the praises of that personage 
(or ex-sun or fire-goddess) known as St. Brigid of Kildare. 
He names three eminent predecessors (praccipui patres), 
who had busied themselves recounting the miracles of his 
heroine, and modestly promises us that in merit he will 
surpass them all—firstly, because he would collect into one 
work the acts scattered through three, and secondly, because 
he is about to write in verse, whereas they had been con- 


* De Re Diplomatica, ed. 34, Neapoli, 1789, i, p. 378. Mabillon’s 
notice of the MS. was repeated by the Benedictines of St. Maur in the 
Nouveaw traité de diplomatique, iii, Paris, 1757, p. 123. Some use of 
the MS. was also made in the Benedictine edition of Augustine (Patrol. 
Lat., 32, col. 1037; 36, col. 66; 40, col. 275). 

%Cf. Berger, Hist. de la Vulgate, 1893, pp. 278-79. Ebbo died in 
851, but, as Berger points out, it is not probable that any MSS. were 
copied for him after 835. 

*In Journal of Theological Studies, 33, 1932, pp. 128-29. 
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tent to employ common-or-garden prose. Did our poet 
eventually carry out his design of versifying the miracles 
of St. Brigid? There exist, unfortunately, no data that 
would enable us to offer any reply to that question, but it 
is certainly a remarkable coincidence that at precisely the 
same period—c. 800—another Irish poet, rejoicing in the 
unusual name of Colmanus nepos Cracavist, and writing 
at Rome, had produced a set of 34 Latin hexameters 
describing one of the Brigidine miracles—the wet clothes 
suspended on the sunbeam—which we published recently® 
from two ninth-century copies existing at Paris :— 


Colmanus nepos Cracavist in Roma virtutem hanc sanctae 
Brigitae praedicavit.*® 
Quodam forte die caelo dum turbidus imber 


— 


Intravitque domum madida cum veste puella, 
6 Quam veteres Brigitam dudum dixere parentes. 


wn 


32 Haec pauca ex multis discant me vate legentes 
33 Eximio Christi gessit que munere virgo. 
34 Caetera nunc aliis post me scribenda relinquo. 


Whether these 34 verses represent all that Colman had 
written on the subject of St. Brigid, or whether they only 
formed one of several episodes versified by him, it is 
impossible to say, but from the last verse it is clear that 
he had renounced to others the task of writing a complete 
Vita in verse. It would be a tempting hypothesis, but one 
for which no evidence whatever could be adduced, to 
connect in some way Mabillon’s prologue with these verses 
of Colmanus nepos Cracavist. The name of the author 


* Ibid., pp. 113-115. We have not succeeded in discovering what 
Irish name lies hidden under the mysterious ‘‘Cracavist.’’ In v. 22 
for libo we should read limbo (communication from Prof. E. K. Rand, 
1/iv/32). 

* The second MS. has simply: Versus Colmani episcopi de sancta 
Brigida. 
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of that prologue cannot at present be ascertained, but we 
can assert beyond a shadow of doubt that it was known 
to Donatus Scottus, who filled the position of Bishop of 
Fiesole from about 829 to 876, and took up and completed, 
the precise year remaining unknown, the task relinquished 
by Colman of producing a comprehensive account of the 
miracles of St. Brigid in Latin hexameters and pentameters. 
Lines 121-24 of this metrical Vita of Donatus, as given 
by the two Florentine MSS.,** read :— 


Scripserunt multi uirtutes uirginis alme, 
Ultanus doctor atque Eleranus** ouans, 

Descripsit multos Animosus nomine libros 
De uita et studiis uirginis ac meritis. 


When writing these lines Donatus had surely before him 
vv. 5-14 of Mabillon’s prologue, given above (p. 125). 
We notice that he has altered the name of our old friend 
Cogitosus (prol., v. 13) into Animosus. This was done 
perhaps merely for metrical reasons, perhaps because 
Donatus disliked the incorrect formation Cogitosus*® (for 
Cogitatosus), doubtless an attempt to Latinize some Irish 
name.*° 


* On these MSS. and on the metrical Vita see the continuation of 
this paper. 

*Elerans cod. Laur. [Aileran and Cogitosus in the Reims prologue 
are metrically false. ] 

* Some writers (cf. Kenney, p. 362) have absurdly seen in Animosus 
not Cogitosus, but the author of the modern ‘‘ Vita Bipartita.’’ <A 
proper name Cogitatus is found in an inscription, ef. De Vit, 
Onomasticon, s.v. In the MSS. of Cogitosus’ Vita the name Cogitosus 
is not invariably correctly spelled; we find also Cogitos and once even 
Cogitatus, and in the Book of ‘Armagh Cognitosus. In the early ninth- 
century Martyrology of Tallaght (ed. Best, 1931, p. 34) at April 18th 
is mentioned Cogitosus sapiens; in that of Gorman he is mis-spelled 
Cogitois (Best, ibid., p. '237). 

“The suggestion of Graves, adopted by Gwynn (cf. Hermathena, 
xx, 1929, p. 255), according to which Cogitosus would be the equivalent 
of Machtheni, is rejected by Kenney (Sources, 1929, p. 331 n.); cf. also 
Hermathena, xx, 1929, pp. 255-56, and xxiii, 1933, p. 238, where 
attention is drawn to the analogous Irish formation Fatosus. 
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The importance of Mabillon’s prologue to our present 
inquiry resides in the fact that it presents us with an Irish- 
man, writing about 800, and informing us that previous 
to his time there existed (or at least he was acquainted 
with) three prose collections of the miracles of Brigid: 
that by the great bishop Ultan, that by Aileran, also a 
bishop, who “extracted in his volumes” (doubtless from 
the collection of Ultan) many of the exploits and good 
works of Brigid, and thirdly, the Vita by Cogitosus, which 
we possess, and which has already been made the subject 
of special study in these Notes.“ 

What confirmation, if any, of the statements of our 
anonymous poet and of Donatus Scottus with regard to 
Ultan and Aileran can be obtained from other sources? 
We have quoted already (p. 124) a scholium, in date not 
later than the eleventh century, read in the two codices of 
the Liber Hymnorum, which tells us that Ultan had col- 
lected the miracles of Brigid into one book, and we have 
also quoted (p. 122) the Vita Tripartita to the effect that 
both Ultan and Aileran the Wise had done the same thing 
for those of Patrick. There is, moreover, older and better 
authority to substantiate Ultan’s activities as a collector 
of anecdotes and traditions relating to Patrick. Bishop 
Tirechan’s memoir of that saint is preceded by the words, 
“Tirechan episcopus haec scripsit ex ore uel libro Ultani 
aptocnpt cuius ipse alumpnus uel discipulus fuit,” ” and the 


sees 


Patricio apud Ultanum episcopum Conchuburnensium.” 


“cc 


Later in the memoir Ultan is again mentioned: “a 


“Cf. Hermathena, xx, 1929, pp. 251-257. To our former lists of 
MSS. of the Vita Brigidae of Cogitosus we can now add: BENEVENTO, 
Cathedral Library, cod. 4, ff. 172a—185b, Beneventan script of 8. xi; 
TREVES, Ecclesiastical Seminary, cod. 5, ff. 7la—71b, s. xiii, from the 
abbey of Sts. Matthias and Eucharius. A fragment only (§§ 1-16 in.) 
without the prologue. We have noted the existence of several other 
MSS. containing Vitae Brigidae, but have not yet received the infor- 
mation necessary to enable us to decide whether they are copies of 
Cogitosus or of the Vita Prima. 
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senioribus multis ac ab illo Ultano episcopo Conchubur- 
nensi qui nutriuit me retulit sermo.”** The writer of the 
note cited from the Vita Tripartita has clearly misinter- 
preted these passages when he states that Ultan had 
himself written a book on the miracles of Patrick; Tirechan 
merely says that he was the owner of a book dealing with 
that saint. The compilation of Tirechan is generally‘ 
dated about 670. 

For the existence of Aileran’s works on Patrick and 
Brigid we have traced no evidence beyond that given above. 
Other evidence of the activity of Aileran in the field of 
hagiography is furnished by statements in a late Latin 
Vita of Fechinus of Fore, and in an Irish Life of the same 
personage, according to which Aileran had written or sup- 
plied information for a Vita of Fechinus,** who was his 
contemporary. 


“For these passages cf. Hogan (Anal. Boll., 11, 1883, p. 35), and 
Gwynn (The Book of Armagh, 1913, pp. 17, 21). Our emendation of 
scripta into scripto and insertion of de make better sense. 

“Bury, Life of Patrick, 1905, p. 248; Kenney, Sources, pp. 325, 
329-330. In a more recent publication on St. Patrick (Thought, 8, 
1933, p. 225), Mr. Kenney refers to a recent theory, according to which 
Tirechan would have written after Muirchu and about the year 700. 
If that be the case, he is to be congratulated on not having adopted 
the hagiographical methods put into vogue by Muirchu and his father. 
‘‘One is conscious,’’ says Dr. Gwynn (op. cit., p. xlv), ‘‘of a marked 
change from the carefully-composed narrative of Muirchu, with its 
artificial structure and studied diction, to the loose compilation, put 
together with small regard to general effect, or to style, which Tirechan 
has left us’’; and again (ibid., p. li), ‘‘his narrative is free from the 
pretentious rhetoric, with which Muirchu sets forth his version.’’ On 
the supposed nature of the Patrician book possessed by Ultan cf. 
Kenney, Sources, pp. 300 n. and 330. 

“Cf. Plummer, Vitae SS. Hiberniae, i, 1910, p. Ixvii, and ii, 1910, 
p- 80; Kenney, Sources, p. 459n. The Latin text is: ‘‘Haec vero 
miracula ne cuiquam in dubitationis scrupulum veniant, sapienti viro 
Ailerano referente, et aliis multis fidelibus idem contestantibus, com- 
probata sunt.’’ The Bollandist editors (Acta SS., Jan. tom. ii, 1643, 
p. 331, col. 1) cite another MS. in which the passage appears thus: 
‘‘Sapientissimo Aierrano narrante, et aliis multis fidelibus testantibus 
digesta sunt.’’? These passages leave it uncertain whether Aileran had 
actually written a Vita Fechini or had merely given information to 
some other writer. 
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At this stage of our unavoidably lengthy inquiry, we 
may perhaps claim to have accumulated sufficient evidence 
in confirmation of the assertions of the anonymous author 
of Mabillon’s Reims poem, that prior to his time (c. 800) 
three writers, whose works were in his hands, and whom we 
have shown from other sources to have been well recognized 
as authorities on hagiography, had occupied themselves 
compiling in prose the miracles of St. Brigid. These 
writers the poem enumerates clearly in order of priority: 
Ultan, Aileran, and Cogitosus. We may conclude that our 
author, like Donatus Scottus a few decades later, was not 
acquainted with any other Latin Lives of Brigid, and 
there is no evidence to show that. prior to the ninth century 
any others did in fact exist. 

The Vita by Cogitosus has survived, and that writer 
admits in the prologue, that for his quite summary com- 
pendium of the miracles of Brigid he had made use of 
“pauca de pluribus a maioribus ac peritissimis tradita,” “ 
and that “ego a fratribus coactus, beatae huius Brigidae 
uirtutes . . . quas gessit, studio breuitatis, licet praepostero 
ordine uirtutum, conpendiose explicare conabor.” “ 
Cogitosus, who was evidently a monk of Kildare, means 
that it was his intention merely to give us a modest 
selection—doubtless of the more respectable—from the very 
abundant mass of miracles collected by Ultan and Aileran, 
and he further intimates that he has altered the order“ 
of these miracles (licet praepostero ordine virtutum) as 
given by his two predecessors. Now, on making a careful 
comparison of the Vita of Cogitosus with that curious 


“Prol. i, ed. Boll. Acta SS., Febr. tom. i, p. 129 (135); ef. above, 
notes 11 and 15. I have controlled the text of the edition by the 
Cottonian and Oxford MSS., of which I possess photographs. 

“Prol. ii, p. 129 (135); ef. also ibid., p. 129 (135), his ‘‘haee pauca 
de innumerabilibus, exempli causa posita, denumerauimus’’ (§ 3). He 
thus admits that his Vita was written ‘‘exempli causa.’’ 

“This fact we had already pointed out (cf. Hermathena, 20, 1929, 
p. 257). 
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Vita Tertia alias Vita Prima,*® of which we have already 
made some mention above (p. 123), the following facts 
emerge : Of the 40 sections into which the Bollandists have 
(quite arbitrarily) divided Cogitosus,*® 1 and 2 constitute 
the Prologue. In 2 there is a much exaggerated account 
of the importance and of the influence of the parochia of 
Kildare throughout Ireland. The Vita proper comprises 
§§ 3-40, of which 3 is introductory, and 40 is a brief 
epilogue. Chapters 37, 38, and 39 deal with the monastic 
church of Kildare, with a posthumous miracle performed 
by Brigid during the carrying out of certain repairs, and 
with the alleged importance of the city.°° Nos. 34, 35, 
and 36 likewise deal with a posthumous miracle connected 
with the monastery of Kildare. The miracles performed 
during Brigid’s lifetime form the subject of $$ 4-33, and 
it is these 30 miracles that we shall now compare with 
those described in the Vita Prima, a very different type 
of document, which makes no mention whatever of 
posthumous miracles nor of Kildare, and was obviously 
compiled by someone who, unlike Cogitosus, had no con- 
nexion with that monastery, and consequently no interest 
in its glorification. The Bollandist editors have given it 
in 114 chapters.** Of these, $114 is the parting shot, 
mentioning Brigid’s migration to heaven, and her 
assumption “among the ranks of the angels, archangels, 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, and 


“We cite always the edition given by the Bollandists (Ad. SS., 
Febr. tom. i, 1658, pp. 118-134), and for Cogitosus, ibid., pp. 135 
(wrongly numbered 129)-141; cf. above, note 21. 

* Colgan’s arrangement is more in accord with the MSS., which give 
a Prologue and 33 chapters, cf. Proc. R. I. Acad., 30, C, 1912, pp. 314— 
315. 

*° For the passages in Cogitosus dealing with Kildare and its 
monastery cf. ibid., pp. 323-24; Gougaud, Christianity in Celtic Lands, 
1932, pp. 85-86, 322-23, 342-43; M. Mesnard, L’église irlandaise de 
Kildare d’aprés wn texte du septiéme siécle (in Rivista di archeologia 
cristiana, 9, 1932, pp. 37-50). 

See below, note 110. 
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virgins.” *= No. 1 records without reticence the facts 
of the illegitimate origin of Brigid, and is followed 
($$ 2-113) by a whimsical medley of close on 150 
marvellous happenings and miracles. Highly curious is 
the manner in which the Kildare man, Cogitosus, glozes 
over the detailed and not particularly comme il faut story 
of the origin and birth of the saint given in §§ 1-4 of this 
Vita. Cogitosus in his no. 3 does not hesitate to write: 
“de bona ac prudentissima prosapia Scottica orta, patre 
Dubtacho et matre Brotsech genita,” and that is all. A 
strict censorship was clearly in operation among the 
fratres of Kildare in the matter of the ex-fire-goddess’s 
career, and throughout these Vitae we notice on the part 
of the Kildare man, writing, as he says, exrempli causa, a 
tendency to omit or tone down the unpleasant or uncon- 
ventional things so baldly set forth in the Vita Prima. 
Writers of hagiography have, indeed, never been con- 
spicuous for probity or scrupulous regard in the repro- 
duction of their sources. 

Let us now compare the miracles given by Cogitosus (C) 
with those read in the Vita Prima (P): $4C not in P; 
5C one detail taken from 16P. We give the two 
passages below’ in full, in order that the reader may 
appreciate the manner in which Cogitosus has “improved” 


% By a mere oversight, doubtless, she has here failed to get even 
higher, for in certain Irish texts Brigid has become ‘‘the Prophetess 
of Christ,’’ or even ‘‘the mother of the High King’’ (Kenney, pp. 268, 
358; Gougaud, p. 272). In $12 of the Vita she is, indeed, likened to 
Mary; cf. also the Irish-Latin Vita, §11 (Irish Texts, i, 1931, p. 4). 
These extravagant comparisons are not found in Cogitosus. 

% Vita Prima: ‘‘Brigida capite submisso pedem altaris ligneum 
manu sua tenuit, et ab hac hora pes ille viridis sine ulla putredine et 
sine defectu manet in aeternum.’’ In Cogitosus it appears thus: 
‘¢Quae coram deo et episcopo ac altari genua humiliter flectens, et 
suam uirginalem coronam domino omnipotenti offerens, fundamentum 
ligneum quo altare fulciebatur, manu tetigit. Quod lignum in com- 
memorationem pristinae uirtutis usque ad praesens tempus uiride ac si 
non esset excisum et decorticatum, sed in radicibus fixum, uirescit et 
usque hodie languores et morbos de omnibus expellit fidelibus.’’ The 
ecclesiastical hand has run riot over the simple original! 


. 
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upon his original. There can be no doubt that he was 
the borrower; 6C main incident the same as 11 P, but 
details and wording quite different; 7 C taken from 97 P; 
8C from 98 P;9C taken from 90 P, but with the omission 
of certain miraculous details; 10C from 100(1); 11C 
from 100(2); 12C from 100 (3); 13C from 100 (4); 
14C from 99; 15C from 109 (2); 16C from 101 (1); 
17 C from 101 (2); 18C there is a faint resemblance to 
some details in 49; 19C not in P; 20C not in P; 21C 
from 102 (1); 22 C from 111; 23 C from 110; 24C from 
109 (3); 25 C faint resemblance to 66; 26 C from 102 (2); 
27C from 109 (1); 28C only resemblance to 103 (2) is 
in the fish incident; 29C from 104 (1); 30C not in P; 
31 C from 104 (2); 32 C from 112 (1); 33 C from 112 (2). 

Our comparative study of these texts makes it clear 
that of the 30 miracles related by Cogitosus, no less than 
21 come directly from the Vita Prima. Many phrases 
are plundered almost verbatim, slight changes being some- 
times made, designed to improve the crude Latin of the 
original, and certain more preposterous details are sup- 
pressed. The plundered material is expanded by the 
addition of pious reflections, silly edificatory stuff, and 
the usual far-fetched analogies with Biblical events, from 
all of which the older work is fortunately entirely free.” 
In two cases isolated incidents have been borrowed by 
Cogitosus and inserted in different settings, and in three 
there is only a very faint resemblance. Four miracles 
given by Cogitosus are entirely absent from the Vita 


Prima. 
Two sources,” then, were utilized by Cogitosus for his 


“Cf. Hermathena, 20, 1929, pp. 256-57. 

*T am not here taking into consideration the matter pertaining to 
posthumous miracles performed at Kildare, which would be familiar 
to Cogitosus from traditions preserved in the monastery. In reality 
his Vita was written more for the glorification of Kildare than for that 
of Brigid, and this explains why he has contented himself with so 
meagre a selection from the very abundant mass of miracles collected 
by his predecessors. 
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account of the miracles of Brigid. To a very large extent 
our Vita Prima®®; only four chapters and some isolated 
incidents coming from a second unknown compilation.” 
I see no reason for not admitting that these sources were 
the Vitae composed by Ultan of Ardbreccan and by 
Aileran the Wise, which Lives, according to the evidence 
collected above (cf. p. 126), preceded in order the work 
of Cogitosus. 

Our long and possibly tedious investigation has thus 
resulted in the claiming of the Vita Prima (or Vita 
Tertia) Brigidae as a composition either of Ultan or of 
Aileran, and in consequence in its revindication as the 
earliest hagiographical monument compiled in Ireland 
(c. 650) that has come down to us in its original form, 
and in sound MS. tradition. 

If, as we believe, this result is founded on a sufficiently 
firm basis, there appears, unfortunately, to exist no evidence 
that would permit us to decide definitely whether the 
honour (dr otherwise) of having written this curious 
production is to go to Ultan or to Aileran. The following 
attempt at a solution of this problem is, therefore, only 
put forward with a certain amount of reserve :— 

(a) The writer of the Reims poem printed above 
(vv. 5-10, p. 125), after mentioning Ultan as the first 


**Tt forms in fact the basis of all subsequent Brigidine hagiography. 
Mr. Kenney (Sources, p. 357) is entirely in error when he claims that 
position for the Vita of Cogitosus. On the other hand certain writers 
(Petrie, Rownd Towers of Ireland, 1845, p. 200; Todd, St. Patrick, 1864, 
p. lln.; Skene, Celtic Scotland, ii, 1877, p. 296; Warren, Liturgy and 
Ritual, 1881, p. xiv) do not allow Cogitosus to have written before the 
first half of the ninth century! It is interesting to note that in 
reproducing the Vita Prima Cogitosus has taken very little from the 
earlier parts of that work; it is only from the end portion, from §§ 97- 
112, that the borrowing becomes continuous and largely verbatim, but 
the order of the miracles is disturbed (cf. above, p. 132, ‘‘praepostero 
ordine virtutum’’). I have sought in vain for some explanation of this 
phenomenon. 

The miracles not obtained from the Vita Prima are of the same 
puerile type as those there recounted. The unknown source was 
evidently a very similar kind of compilation. 
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collector of Brigid’s miracles, tells us that Aileran 
“extracted many of Brigid’s most notable miracles in his 
tomes,” and near the end of our Vita Prima (§§ 112, 3, 
ed. Boll., p. 134), after having perused a catalogue of 
about 150 miraculous happenings, we are confronted with 
the following ingenuous admission: “Plurima vero 
dominus per suam sanctam famulam fecit miracula, quae 
non sunt inter haec propter fastidium lectoris scripta.” 
This unexpected regard for the feelings of the reader is 
greatly to be regretted, for, judging by what went before, 
it must have deprived us of many a gem in the matter 
of miracles! But do the words permit us to infer that 
the writer had before him a previous and more abundant 
collection of gesta opima Brigidae, which he had merely 
“extracted in his tomes”? If that is so, the writer of 
the Vita Prima was Aileran the Wise, and his plundered 
predecessor, Ultan of Ardbreccan. From the latter, too, 
Cogitosus would have derived those miracles and details 
which are not found in the Vita Prima. 

(b) There has recently become available another docu- 
ment, which might perhaps be pressed into offering some 
confirmation of our conjecture that this Vita was not the 
earliest Brigidine biography—that due to Ultan—but 
rather the collection of miracles excerpted from the latter 
by Aileran. I am referring to that Irish-Latin Vita 
Brigitae printed in Irish Texts,* with neither introduction 
nor commentary, nor explanatory note of any kind, that 
might enlighten us as to the opinion formed by the three 
transcribers—we cannot call them editors—in regard to 
the origin of their text. As far as I am aware, no in- 
vestigation into the nature of this work has yet been 
made.®® It is one of those bi-lingual documents—Latin 

5 Fasciculus 1, London, 1931, pp. 2-16. 

*Tt is to be hoped that this lacuna will before long be filled by 
M. Paul Grosjean, since Plummer’s death facile princeps in the domain 
of Celtic hagiography. [Dr. E. Gwynn assures me that the language 


of the Irish portion is old-Irish, probably of the ninth or eighth 
century. | 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XXIV, L 
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and Irish — several examples of which, such as _ the 
Tripartite Life of Patrick, are found in Ireland, and 
hardly, if at all, elsewhere. The Latin portions make up 
about one quarter of the whole, in view of which it would 
seem incorrect to speak of a “translation,” for in that 
case why should these passages (including entire chapters) 
have been left in the original Latin? Comparison with 
our Vita Prima shows the existence of a close relation 
between the two works. The commencement of the Irish- 
Latin Life is lost,®° and § 1 corresponds to no. 5 in Vita Prima; 
$§ 2 and 3 to 6 in VP; 4 = 7 VP; 5 = 8; 6 = 9; 7 is 
missing in VP; 8 = 10; 9 not in VP; 10 = 11; 11 = 12; 
12 = 13; 13 = 14; 14 = 15; 15, 16, 17 not in VP; 
18 = 15; 19 notin VP; 20 = 16; 21 not in VP; 22 = 17; 
23 = 18; 24 not in VP; 25 = 19; 26 = 20; 27 not in 
VP; 28 = 21; 29 = 22; 30 = 24; 31 = 25; 32 = 26; 
33 = 27; 34 = 28; 35 not in VP; 36 = 30; 37 = 31; 
38 = 32; 39 = 33; 40 = 34; 41 = 35; 42 = 36; 43 =37 
and 38; 44 = 38 (2); 45 = 39; 46 = 40; 47 = 41; 48 
not in VP. 

Our tabulation makes it clear that the Irish-Latin Vita 
is a mere fragment corresponding as to matter to $§ 5-41 
of the Vita Prima. Two chapters (23, 29) of the Vita 
Prima are not found in the Irish-Latin, but on the other 
hand the latter includes no less than 11, which are missing 
entirely from the former. It is to be noted that in both 
‘Vitae the order of the miracles is identical. On making 
a careful comparison of the Latin texts, we find that, 
though in a few cases there is verbatim or nearly verbatim 
agreement, in general the two narratives when recounting 
the same incidents do so in somewhat different words. 
The Irish-Latin is throughout more rich in subsidiary 


©The lost part including, perhaps, some preface or title throwing 
light on the authorship and origin of the work. It appears in the 
edition divided into 48 chapters bearing inscriptions in English, which 
were presumably not in the MS.! 
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details,” supplying notably topographical information 
(§§ 6, 12, 22, 28, 31, 36, 43, 47), and names of persons 
(§§ 8, 12, 28, 29, 31, 37) not recorded in the Vita Prima, 
which, extravagant as it is, is yet a more sober docu- 
ment.°? None of the chapters and passages reproduced in 
the Irish-Latin and omitted in the Vita Prima are found 
in Cogitosus, which is not surprising, considering the 
extreme concision practised by the latter and his merely 
edificatory scope. 


* Compare, for example, the following passage of the Vita Prima 
(§ 27): ‘‘Loquere nobis daemon.’’ At ille respondit dicens .. . ‘‘Apud 
virginem hie habito et causa pigritudinis eius locum in ea habeo’’... 
Tune vocata est ad eas illa virgo et signauit Brigida oculos eius, et 
vidit horridum monstrum et illa timuit et tremuit. Dixitque ad eam 
Brigida: ‘‘ Vide quem nutrire solebas multis annis,’’ with §33 of the 
Irish-Latin: ‘‘Da responsum hominibus’’ . . . Demon respondit: 
‘‘Habito istic semper apud quandam virginem cum qua mihi nimia 
pigritudo locum detit.’’ Et Briga ait: ‘‘Vocetur ista.’’ Dum vocata 
veniset: ‘‘Signa,’’ inquid Briga, ‘‘oculos eius, ut videat quem proprio 
nutrivit sinu.’’ Signatisque oculis, orridum contuetur monstrum. 
Timore.et tremore pavefactae Brigita dicit: ‘‘En, quem multis foveras 
annis et temporibus, cernis’’ ... Cibum summunt; gratias agunt 
deo.’’ In §36 of the Vita Prima there is an account of how a woman 
makes a false accusation against bishop Broon in regard to her infant. 
Brigid intervenes and the infant confutes the woman. In the chapter 
(42) of the Irish-Latin which corresponds, the tale ends with the 
following passages missing in the Vita Prima: ‘‘Mater mea mendax 
est’’ . . . scelestamque conclamant aduri. Sed Brigita abnuit, dicens: 
‘‘Haec agat paenitentiam.’’ Quod impletum est. Et detumuit caput 
eum lingua. Populusque letatus est, episcopus liberatus, Brigita 
glorificata est.’’? A very good example is seen in chapter 41 of the 
Vita Prima: ‘‘Tune Brigida benedixit, et aspersa est domus illius, et 
cibus et potus et lectulus de aqua, uwore absente, et ex illa die dilexit 
maritum nimio amore quamdiu vixit.’’ The Irish-Latin (§ 47) puts it: 
‘‘At Brigita benedixit aquam. [ile secum portavit, et uxore aspersa, 
amavit [illa] suum [maritum] protinus inpatienter.’’ 

® Witness the judicious omission of the following incident recorded 
by the Irish-Latin ($21): ‘‘Ibi episcopus, Dei gratia inebreatus, non 
cognovit quid in libro suo cantavit. In gradum enim episcopi ordinavit 
Brigitam.’’ One cannot avoid a suspicion, seeing the numerous 
occasions on which water underwent a certain chemical transformation 
at the Saint’s hands, that possibly the inebriation may have been 
caused by something stronger than ‘‘Dei gratia.’’ For Brigid’s 
interest in ale, ef. Kenney, Sources, p. 363, where there is mention of 
&@ poem ascribed to her, which commences with the line ‘‘I should like 


Ls 
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As to the origin of this Irish-Latin fragment, extant 
in a single MS. of s. xv, all that can be said is that it 
was put together not later than the ninth century, 
Equally uncertain is it which of the two, this fragment or 
our Vita Prima, has adhered more closely to the actual 
wording of the original Latin source, from which both are 
clearly derived. The Vita Prima does, however, appear 
to have made more omissions “propter fastidium lectoris” 
than the other. 

That that original Latin source was the primary collec- 
tion of miracles of Brigid drawn up in one book by Bishop 
Ultan of Ardbreccan, seems highly probable, and we are 
once more led to the conclusion, formulated above (p. 137), 
that the Vita Prima is the abridgment of Ultan’s Book, 
which we know to have been made by Aileran the Wise. 
We have shown, too (ibid.), that Cogitosus has also drawn 
something from Ultan’s collection of miracles, and 
judicious handling of those three Latin texts (the Irish- 
Latin, Aileran, and Cogitosus) ought to permit of the 
reconstruction of some fragments of Ultan’s original 
Latin. 


Though less numerous than those of the Vita Brigidae 
by Cogitosus, MSS. of Aileran’s primitive Vita are not un- 
common. The following is a list of those, the existence 
of which I have been able to trace :— 


BruceEs, Bibl. de la Ville, 403, ff. 15 b-27b, s. xiii, 
from the monasteries of Doest and Dunes in Flanders. 


a great lake of ale for the King of Kings.’’ Aijleran did not, how- 
ever, suppress the shocking story of Brigid’s birth, which must have 
distressed poor Cogitosus (see above, p. 134), and also the anonymous 
ninth- or tenth-century writer of the following lines: ‘‘De Brigidae 
Generatione. Fuit namque in ipsa eadem gente [in Scottia] rex nomine 
Temeri, qui multo tempore obtinens regnum in senectute defunctus est. 
Cuius filius nomine Tfbthac ei succedens in regno, accepit uxorem 
nomine Broesach, generantesque filiam nomine Brigidam magna 


* 





we €. 
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Mentioned by Colgan,® but not used by him. Order of 
the miracles frequently altered. 

BrusseEts, Bibl. Royale, 207-8, ff. 97 a-102 a, s. xii, 
provenance unknown. An imperfect copy, beginning with 
the words sedit cum cognatis et amicis illius vincti (middle 
of § 68 in Colgan’s ed., and of § 65 in that of the Bol- 
landists) down to the end.” 

581, ff. 101 b-104b, s. xv, from St. Augustine’s, 
Louvain. Only a fragment ($$ 1-28, Boll.). 

9810-14, ff. 56 a-60b, s. xii, from the monastery of 
St. Laurence at Liége. A compendium of the Vita.” 

BrusseE Ls, Bibl. des Bollandistes, 433, ff. 177 b-186 b, 
s. xiii, ‘Liber monasterii Heinsbergensis”’ (Heinsberg, 
district of Aix-la-Chapelle).* 

CamBRAI, Bibl. Communale, 857, ff. 211 a-233 b, s. xiii, 
from the abbey of Saint-Aubert, Cambrai. A copy of 
the text of this MS. was supplied to Colgan by Georgius 
Colvenerius, who, one would have imagined, would more 
likely have supplied it to the Bollandists. Colgan states‘ 
that at the end of the Vita in this MS. were fourteen 
verses, “Brigida nomen habet . . . mitte beata preces,” 
which he printed, attributing them to Ultan.” The 
attribution is based on a confusion with another hymn, 


sanctitate degentem. Que licet parva fuerit, tamen valde erat speciosa. 
Ipsa namque et sanctus Gallus de una genealogia regum fuerant.’’ 
This little tract comes from Sangallensis 553, s. x, p. 163, and from 
Erlangen, 237, s. xii, f. 95a (ef. Krusch, SS. Rer. Merov., iv, 1902, 
p. 241). The Vitae do not record that Brigid was small in size. 

"Colgan, op. cit., p. 542. 

“Cf. Analecta Bollandiana, x, 1891, p. 459. 

® Cf. Catal. cod. hagiog. Bibl. Reg. Brua., i, 1886, p. 141. 

* Cf. op. cit., i, p. 255; Sanderus, Bibl. Belgica MSS., ii, 1644, 
p. 230. 

* Cf. op. cit., ii, 1889, p. 375. 

* Cf. H. Moretus, Anal. Boll., xxiv, 1905, p. 456. 

® Cf. Molinier, Catal. gén. des MSS. des Bibl. Publ. de France, 
Dép., 17, 1891, p. 340. 

° Op. cit., p. 542. 

1Jbid., pp. 542, 545n.82. The lines were also reprinted by 
O’Hanlon (Lives, ix, 1903, p. 89). 
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and the lines are not in the Cambrai MS. In a former 
paper we have shown that these verses occur in several 
early Italian copies of the Vita by Cogitosus.” From 
what source Colgan procured them remains uncertain. 

CAMBRIDGE, Corpus Christi Coll., 405, pp. 78-95, 
Ss. xiv, apparently from the monastery of St. John of 
Jerusalem at Waterford,” “Lectiones ix in festiuitate 
S. Brigide uirginis,’ containing a few extracts from our 
Vita.*. The Lectiones are preceded by the hymn “Phebi 
diem fert orbita,” printed from one other copy in the 1898 
edition of the Liber Hymnorum.” 


DuBLIN, see below under Lonpon, British Museum 
(p. 144), and under Oxrorp (p. 157). 

GHENT, Bibl. Communale et Universitaire, 499, pp. 88- 
105, s. xii/xiii, from the monastery of Dronghen. Several 
sections of the Vita are missing."® 

HEILIGENKREUZ-BEI-BADEN, Stiftsbibl., 11, ff. 96b- 
105 b, s. xii ex.” 


LiéceE, Bibl. de l’Université, 58, ff. 271 a, col. 1-272 a, 
col. 1, s. xiv. An enormous folio volume of Lives of 


@ Hermathena, xx, 1929, pp. 253-54. It was there suggested that 
the poem was probably composed in Italy in the ninth or tenth céntury. 
Kenney (Sources, 1929, p. 363) considers that it is of late date and 
not of Irish origin. Possibly the words ‘‘Quam colimus fratres’’ (v. 2) 
might point to a monk of Kildare as the author. It was doubtless 
Donatus of Fiesole who brought these lines to Italy inserted in some 
MS. along with the Vita by Cogitosus. 

™ Cf. M. R. James, Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, ii, 1912, pp. 287-88; on pp. 463-93 of the 
MS. there is a French translation of a treatise on Virtues by William 
of Conches, perhaps made by Geoffrey of Waterford. 

* James, ibid., p. 281. 

* First by Dreves (Analecta Hymnica, xix, 1895, p. 98); reprinted 
by Bernard and Atkinson (op. cit., i, p. 161; ii, p. 223); ef. Blume 
(Anal. Hymn., li, 1908, p. 320). These editors did not know of the 
existence of the Cambridge MS. 

* Cf. Anal. Boll., iii, 1884, p. 207. 

* A copy of the Magnum Legendariwm Austriacum, ef. below (p. 158) 
under ZWETTL, and Anal. Boll., xvii, 1898, pp. 27, 44; Krusch, Mon. 
Germ. Hist., SS. Rer. Merov., iv, 1902, p. 431. 
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Saints from the Benedictine abbey of Saint-Trond, Liége.”* 
Beautifully written with illuminated capitals in double 
columns, with 42 lines to the page. Folio 271 is slightly 
damaged down the middle of col. 1. An epitome of our 
Vita beginning: “Vita sancte Brigide virginis. Fuit uir 
quidam nobilis genere Lagi[n]Jensis nomine Dubhthachus 
diues ualde et fan[atic]us. Accidit huic emere ancillam 
ualde formosam nomine Brosech; quam dominus idem con- 
cupiuit et dormiuit cum illa. Facta est ab ancilla proles 
fecunda, que peperit filiam deo celi ualde dilectam. Uxor 
Dubthachi hoc comperiens ualde contristata est 
ignorans inesse illi dei misericordiam multam cotidie 
molestiam intulit iuvencule . . . tandem uirum suum de 
domo propria eicere et barbaris uendere instigauit. Con- 
sultus interea uir ille magum quemdam didicit conceptum 
ancille” ... 

LILIENFELD, Stiftsbibl., 58, ff. 112 b-122 b, s. xiii.” 

Lonpon, British Museum, Harl. 2800, ff. 74b-83 b, 
s. xii. A huge folio volume of Vitae Sanctorum. Double 
columns; large initials beautifully ornamented in red, blue 
and green. From the monastery of Arnstein (diocese of 
Tréves).° F. 74b: “Incipit Vita S. Brigidae virginis. 
Fuit quidam uir nobilis Laginensis genere nomine Dub- 
dachus, et ille emit ancillam nomine Broicsech”’ ‘ 
f. 83b: “Sancta Brigida autem migrauit de hac luce 
accipiens coronam inter choros . . . Christum regnantem 
cum patre et spiritu sancto per omnia secula seculorum. 
Amen.” 

Cotton. Otho D. viii, ff. 12 a-26b, s. xii, somewhat 
damaged by fire; double columns, large initials in red, 
orange and green, titles being in red. F. 12a: “Incipit 
Vita Sancte Brigide virginis. Kl. Febr. Erat quidam wir 


8 Cf. Anal. Boll., v, 1886, p. 345. 

Cf, Anal. Boll., xvii, 1898, pp. 28, 44, and below (p. 158) under 
ZWETTL. 

® Cf. Gottlieb, op. cit., p. 293, and Bruno Krusch, Mon. Germ. 
Hist., SS. Rer. Merov., w, 1902, p. 431. 
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nobilis Laginensis genere nomine Dubtachus qui emit 
ancillam nomine Brochseach. Haec erat formosa forma” 

f. 26b: “cui enim [cum] domino patre et spiritu 
sancto manet honor laus et gloria per cuncta seculorum 
secula. Amen. Explicit Vita Sanctae Brigide Virginis.” 

M. Grosjean** is fortunately in error when he states 
that this MS. perished in the disastrous fire of 1731. It 
is, in fact, in tolerably good condition, and, moreover, a 
transcript of the Vita Brigidae was made for Archbishop 
Ussher about a century before the fire.** This transcript 
is now in Trinity College, Dublin:—E. 4. 10 (Bernard, 
787; Abbott, 179), a quarto paper MS. of the seventeenth 
century. A note at the beginning of the MS., apparently 
in Ussher’s handwriting, states: “Descripta est Vita haec 
Brigidae ex antiquo MS° Bibliothecae Cottonianae. Cui 
consimilis sed aliquanto plenior habetur in vetustissimo 
codice coenobii S. Magni Canonicorum Regularium B. 
Augustini ad pedem pontis Ratisbonae in Bavaria. Ad 
cujus finem habetur Hymnus in laudem Brigidae cujus 
initium ‘Christus in nostra insula, quae vocatur Hibernia,’ 
etc., quem in aliis codicibus Ultano Ardbraccanensi attri- 
butum inuenimus, virtutum S. Brigidae scriptori, quem 
huius Vitae auctorem fuisse omnino existimamus. Unde 
ex Stephani Viti apographo, variantes lectiones ad mar- 
ginem apposuimus, additis hic capitibus illis quae a codice 
Cottoniano aberant.” 

The transcript of the Vita occupies ff. 1 a-2la. There 
are many verbal differences from the texts given by the 
other London MSS. and by Colgan and the Bollandists, 
and a number of passages are omitted, e.g., nos. 14, 28, 
55, 68, 78, 79 and portions of other chapters in Colgan’s 
edition. Some of these missing chapters are inserted in 


* Analecta Boll., xlvi, 1928, p. 100. 

* Equally false is Hardy’s assertion (Descriptive Catal. of British 
History, i, pt. 1, 1862, p. 114) that the Dublin transcript is taken from 
the Cottonian MS. Nero E. i, which contains the Vita by Cogitosus, 
and not the Vita Prima. 
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another hand, probably that of Ussher, which has also 
furnished many marginal annotations, on three folios 
without number at the beginning of the volume and on 
ff. 21 a-25 a. 

There is a copy of this transcript, also in a hand of 
saec. xvii (perhaps that of Archbishop Marsh), in codex 
Z. 4. 5. 12 (no. 3) of Marsh’s Library, Dublin. 

Ussher’s note teaches us an interesting fact, namely, 
that he was in possession of a copy of a transcript of the 
text of an ancient MS. belonging to the monastery of 
St. Magnus at Ratisbon, in Bavaria, which transcript (with 
not a few others) was given to him by the Jesuit Stephen 
White, whose splendid work for the recovery of Hiberno- 
Latin documents then rotting in obscure German monas- 
teries has been generously appraised by Reeves.** White 
was a frequent visitor to Ussher’s house during the years 
1638-1640, and there are numerous references to these 
MS. transcripts in Ussher’s great work, Britannicarum 
Ecclesiarum Antiquitates, published at Dublin in 1639.** 

Enthusiasm for the recovery of early Hiberno-Latin 
texts in Germany seems to have been kindled in White by 
Henricus Canisius, whom he may have known at Ingol- 
stadt, where the latter died in 1610. Canisius had brought 
to light the Vita by Cogitosus, the shorter recension of 
Adamnan’s Life of Columba, a Sermon attributed to St. 
Gall, and other texts of interest to Irish scholars. It was 
also in the monastery of St. Magnus that White had found 
the MS. of the Vita Erhardi by Conrad von Megenberg. 


® Proc. R. I. Acad., 8, 1861, pp. 29-38; cf. also Kenney, Sources, 
p. 38. 

“Cf. especially pp. 626, 1060, from which we see that White gave 
Ussher not only his own transcripts, but also copies of others prepared 
for Hugh Ward (t 1635), including one of the patched up Life of 
Brigid, which has imposed even on modern scholars and to which we shall 
return, For the fate of these transcripts see below, p. 147. Despite 
their date, valuable information may still be obtained from certain of 
Ussher’s works quite unjustly fallen into oblivion. 
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The Bollandists’ account of the Ratisbon MS. is as fol- 
lows*’ :—‘‘Primam [Vitam damus] ex veteri MS. Ecclesiae 
S. Audomari, diligenter collatam cum ea, quam ex antiquo 
codice monasterii Ripensis, siue am Hof, S. Magno dicati, 
in suburbio Ratisponensi ad pedem pontis, sua mann 
descripserat olim, miseratque Heriberto Rosweydo Ste- 
phanus Vitus. Huius exemplum communicauimus cum 
Hugone Wardaeo, quod Colganus cum MS. Atrebatensi 
S. Autberti, et Hibernico monasterii Insulae Sanctorum 
in Comitatu Longfordiae, alioque Carthusiae Coloniensis 
collatum edidit, testatus aliud exemplar extare in 
monasterio Dunensi Brugis, quo an usus tamen sit, 
non indicat. Extat eodem principio Sanctae Vir- 
ginis Vita in veteri Legendario Caesaris-insulae.” * 
Colgan tells us*’ that he had received a copy of this Vita 
from Stephen White,** who had taken it from a very 
ancient MS. in the Irish character belonging to the 
monastery .of St. Magnus at Ratisbon, which MS. White 
believed to be 600 or 700 years old (i.e., of the ninth or 
tenth century). At the end of the Vita came the supposed 
hymn of Ultan, “Christus in nostra insula.” There was 
no name of author in the MS. The Bollandists do not 
mention the presence of the hymn in their copy of White’s 
transcript, but there seems to be no reason for questioning 
the accuracy of Colgan’s statement,®*® though in other 
® Op. cit. p. 101. For the Vita Erhardi, ibid., Jan. i, p. 533. 


%* Kaiserswert (Rhenish Prussia). I have not succeeded in tracing 
this codex. 


* Trias Thawm., 1647, p. 542 note. 

Colgan makes no mention of Hugh Ward, to whom, as the 
Bollandists record, White’s transcript was originally sent by them. 
We shall see later the curious use made of this transcript by Ward. 

“It is, moreover, confirmed by what Ussher says in the note repro- 
duced above. Colgan prints the hymn on p. 542, ostensibly from this 
St. Magnus MS., but in a note on p. 545 he tells us that the last verse 
was missing and that he had supplied it from the Franciscan copy of 
the Liber Hymnorum (then in his possession, cf. Bernard and Atkinson, 
op. cit., i, p. xv). We may remark that his text agrees very closely 
with that of the Franciscan MS., and if he really had a second copy 
before him it must have agreed verbatim with the former. 
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respects he did not treat White’s transcript with due care, 
for in their notes the Bollandists have frequently given 
the latter’s original readings of the Ratisbon MS., which 
Colgan had silently altered. 

The disappearance of this very ancient St. Magnus 
codex is highly unfortunate.*° It would be a little less so 
if Stephen White’s transcript could be recovered. That 
would enable us to check the use made of it by Colgan 
and the Bollandists. Now we have seen above (p. 144) 
that White had given a copy also to Ussher, and this 
affords hope that it may yet be recovered, for in the 
preface to his Adamnan, Reeves,’ after remarking that 
Stephen White had lent many of his transcripts of con- 
tinental MSS. to Ussher, adds, “‘a folio MS. of Ussher’s, 
containing these communications of White’s, was lately sold 
by Mr. Kerslake of Bristol.” Some pages further on in 
his preface *? Reeves again refers to this volume of 


transcripts, and states that it had passed into the possession 


of John C. Nicholl, of Merthyr Mawr, Bridgend, who had 
lent it to him. Reeves unfortunately has left no descrip- 
tion of its contents, and I have not succeeded in tracing its 
present whereabouts.”* 


We come now to the description of the most ancient 
and interesting of the extant MSS. of this Vita. 


°T have not discovered what became of the St. Magnus MSS. 
There are at Munich (cod. lat, 1387, and cod. lat. 14397) two catalogues 
of the MSS. formerly preserved in the monastery of St. Magnus at 
Ratisbon. They might supply some details about our codex. 

"The Life of St. Columba, Dublin, 1857, p. ix n. 

"Life of Columba, pp. xxvn. and xxxviii. In 1861 Reeves (Proc. 
R. I. Acad., 8, p. 30n.) again stated that this volume of transcripts 
was ‘still extant.’’ 

* A portion of the Library of J. C. Nicholl was sold by Sotheby at 
London on May 26 and 27, 1869, but Ussher’s volume is not among 
the items in the Sale Catalogue. Our failure to trace the present 
location of this volume is the more regrettable in that Reeves tells us 
(loc. cit., 1861, p. 30n.) that White’s copy of Adamnan’s Vita was 
carefully done (excluding orthographic minutiae). We may assume the 
same to have been the case in the matter of the Ratisbon codex. 
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Among the Reeves MSS. purchased by Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1893 is a folio volume in the Bishop’s hand- 
writing, numbered 1104, dealing with Latin Lives of St. 
Brigid. Of interest at the present day are only pages 
1-85. On a flyleaf at the beginning is the following 
note: “Vita S. Brigitae Virginis, copied by Wm. Reeves 
D.D. from a 9th century MS., written on the Continent, 
and now (1876) in the possession of the Rev’. Thomas W. 
Carson, son of the late Bishop of Kilmore.” Pages 3-81 
contain a transcript of the Vita, and on pp. 83-85 are some 
notes on the MS., in which Reeves states (p. 83) that the 
hand “is Germanic in its style,” and that the scribe was 
unacquainted with Irish names and their orthography. 
The volume was (p. 84) half bound in poor continental 
binding and the edges had been cut. There follows on 
pp. 84-85 the interesting note :—“I sent the MS. over to 
Cambridge to Mr. Bradshaw” . . . and he writes, Aug. 20, 
1875, as follows: ‘You may make your mind quite easy, 
for the book cannot, I am sure, be a day later than the 
ix'® century . .. it is in continental writing, and there are 
some curious abbreviations which I have never seen else- 
where.’ ” 

In his list of the Dublin hagiographical MSS., M. 
Grosjean®’ devotes six lines to this Reeves volume, which 
he describes as “Apographon summa cura transsumptum e 
codice saec. ix qui videtur intercidisse.” As in the case of 
the Cottonian MS., this is quite inaccurate.°° The precious 
volume is now in the British Museum,” where we inspected 
it in 1914 and again in 1922. 

Additional 34,124, a duodecimo volume of 125 
numbered folios measuring only 13 by 7°5 cms. No 


* As far as I am aware neither Reeves nor Bradshaw ever published 
anything on the subject of this MS. 

*® Anal. Boll., 46, 1928, p. 108. 

* Kenney (Sources, 1929, p. 779) has been misled by Grosjean. 

“Summary description in Catal. of Additions to the MSS. in the 
British Museum for the years 1888-1893, London, 1894, p. 207. 
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numbering of quaternions. On an unnumbered flyleaf at 
the beginning: ‘Purchased of Rev. T. W. Carson,” 15. 
Feb. 1892.” The British Museum experts in the printed 
Catalogue (see note 97) state that the MS. was written 
in the ninth century, probably in France or Western Ger- 
many, and that the binding is German of the eighteenth 
century. The latter is unfortunately so tight that the 
little book can only be read with much inconvenience. 
The first seven folios are water-stained. Rough vellum, 
in uniform hand; margins and lines coarsely ruled with a 
stylus. In single columns; ff. 1-31 have 13 lines to the 
page, 32-39 have 14, and 40 to the end again 13. There 
are no marginal or interlinear notes, and no ornamentation, 
the beginning of each chapter being indicated by a plain 
red capital. 

On f. la at top, in a large and coarse German hand 
of s. xiv or xv: Vita b; brigitte, uirginis. Then follow 
lower down, very much effaced, and legible only with 
difficulty,°® some entries of obits in a minuscule hand of 
s. xi, the same, doubtless, that wrote those on f. 124b:— 

iiii Id. April. obiit 
ii Kl. Maii obiit Adalbit 
inimicorum suorum’® 
iiii Id. April. obiit 
Adeluuib 
and some other illegible words. The presence of these 
German names, Adalbit' and Adelzwib,’? makes it certain 


0 


*It is regrettable that Reeves did not ascertain from the Carson 
family from what source they had acquired this MS., and still more 
regrettable that it should have been allowed to emigrate to London. 

*In May, 1922, the late Mr. Gilson at my request very kindly 
consented to the application of sulphide of ammonium to these semi- 
effaced lines and to those on f. 124b, but with entirely negative results, 
nothing not previously legible appearing. 

10 Perhaps manu or manibus inimicorum suorwm, but the word can- 
not be read. 

1 Cf. Adhalluit, Adalwit (Forstemann, Altdeutsches Namenbuch, 
2e Aufi., i, 1900, col. 180). 

12 Adhalwif, Adalwib, Adelwiva (ibid., col. 181). 
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that in the eleventh century the book was preserved in 
some monastery in Germany, doubtless Western Ger- 
many.*** On glancing at the writing for the first time I 
took it to be of the early ninth century, but expert palzo- 
graphers—Dom Wilmart, Mr. Gilson, Mr. Flower—were 
unanimous in pronouncing it a German hand of c. 850. 

In view of Bradshaw’s remark quoted above (p. 148), 
as to the presence of unusual paleographical features in 
this MS., we thought it well to make as complete a list 
as possible of all the compendia scribendi contained in the 
volume. On the whole, however, they are the usual sigla 
found normally in ninth century Caroline MSS. We 
need only mention the following features :—Punctuation 
is shown thus: ‘ 


: * (full stop) ? (comma) : (semi-colon) 
w (above line for note of interrogation) 


ae is generally e with cedilla, but sometimes a plain e. 
The combination nt, both final and medial, is always 
rendered by the capital symbol. The open a is used more 
frequently at the end of words than the closed; both closed 
and open occur with the same frequency in the middle. 
For prae or pre we find p with line and open or closed a 
above it, but curiously enough the same symbol (p with 
line and open a above) is used also for praeter. For 
Brigida or Brigita sometimes brig, For dicens once des 
(f. 15a), and for tempore once tempy (f. 57a). The et 
symbol & is used doubled with a stroke above for esset, 


and also for ec thus: m & 1 = mecum; f & isti = fecistt; 
& cla, & liis = aecclesia, aeclesiis (f. 19a, etc.); scs 


*8Tt cannot evidently have been the Ratisbon codex copied by 
White (above, p. 146). There were formerly at St. Gall two copies of 
some Vita Sanctae Brigittae Virginis (cf. Lehmann, Mittelalterliche 
Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands, i, 1918, pp. 92, 146). Can our MS. 
have been one of these? That a monk of St. Gall in the ninth century, 
even if not an Irishman, should copy a Life of Brigid would not be 
surprising, 
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& chenus = sanctus Ecchenus; d&repitanus (f. 102 b) = 
decrepitanus; c & i = ceci; r & to = recto; s & us = secus. 

The Vita begins on f. 1b: INCIPIT UITA SCE 
BRIGITTE. Fuit quidam uir nobilis Laginensis genere 
nomine Dubthacus. Ille*** emit ancillam nomine Broicseh 
et’? erat formosa forma et moribus bonis et bona seruitute. 
Concupiuit autem illam dominus suus Dubthacus et 
dormiuit cum ea. Quae concepit ab eo in utero. Hoc 
autem sciens propria uxor (f. 2a) Dubthaci contristata 
est ualde et dixit uiro suo, “eice et uende ancillam is- 
tam” ... f. 124b, lines 1-11 (retraced): inter choros 
patriarcharum et prophetarum atque apostolorum et 
martyrum omniumque*” sanctorum ac uirginum, et inter 
angelorum et archangelorum agmina [uenitque]*”’ ad 
coronas aeternas regni caelestis [et] ad Hierusalem 
caelestem ad regnum sine fine [mansurum] ubi praemia 
aeterna praestantur per dominum nostrum Ihesum Chris- 
tum filium tuum ... the rest, one line, has been totally 
erased, and the reagent did not bring out a single letter. 
Then follow, at foot of the page, in the same eleventh- 
century hand that wrote the obits on f. 1 a, three lines :— 


A. Non timeo uerbera. 

A. Scs p sul. A. Missus at. 

A. Preciosus Xpi martir alexand.?” 
Folio 125 is blank.*° 


* Boll. $1, qui. % Boll. Haec. 

6 From omniwmque to tuum the text agrees closely with that of 
Harl. 2800, f. 83b, also a German MS. (see above, p. 143), but differs 
from that of the Saint-Omer MS. given by the Boll. § 114: martyrum 
et confessorum ac virginum collocata nunc gaudia cum Christo possidet 
sempiterna cu cwm Deo patre et sancto spiritu manet honor et laus et 
gloria per cuncta seculorwm secula. Amen. The MSS. show consider- 
able variation in the last phrases of this Vita; some of the scribes 
may have been shocked at the bombastic tone. 

"The words in brackets are added from the Harleian MS. 

8 There were three martyrs named Alexander, who seem to have 
been specially venerated in the Carlovingian period in certain 
monasteries of South Western Germany (Freising, Ottobeuern, etc.). 

1 Reeves gave ff. 2b-125b for the Vita, but he has counted the 
unnumbered flyleaf at the beginning. 
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On the whole, the text given by this MS. agrees well, 
and also in its division into chapters,”° with that of the 
lost Ratisbon MS. printed by Colgan, but there are very 
many verbal discrepancies, and identification of the two 
copies is, of course, quite out of the question. The small 
size of the book, and the fact that the whole volume is 
occupied by the Vita Brigidae, suggest that it was copied 
for the use of an Irishman, who intended to carry it about 
with him. It is possible that Reeves’s assumption (cf. 
above, p. 148), based on the orthography (or rather 
cacography) of the Irish names, that the actual copyist 
was not an Irishman using Caroline script, is correct, but 
we cannot help thinking that our text was taken from a 
very early original, perhaps of the seventh century, and 
brought directly from Ireland. On f. 4a we find ex 
precannia for ex Britannia (ed. Boll., § 3), and on f. 21a 
Duo dehinc praecones™ c&i cum ministro, where the 
ed. (§ 22) has Duo denique Brittones caect cm. The 
forms Pretannia and Praetones or Pretones for Britannia 
and Britones are without doubt very ancient. I have 
searched the lexicons’” in vain for other instances, and 
have never met the forms in MSS. Pretannia or 
Prettania, derived directly from the Greek Tperravixh 
or vijoo [lperravixat, related to the Welsh Prydain 
(Prydein, Prydyn),”* must, therefore, have been current 
in early insular texts, but such spellings were evidently 
deliberately discarded by scribes after the Carolingian 


™ Colgan’s text numbered 132 chapters, which the Bollandists 
unfortunately re-distributed into only 114. A more rigorously logical 
division would give about 140 or even 150. None of the MSS. of which 
I have information contain an index. 

™1In the MS.: p with stroke and open a above. Perhaps precones 
instead of praecones should be read. 

%2De Vit, Onomasticon; Thesaurus Linguae Latinae; Holder, Alt- 
Celtischer Sprachschatz; Perin, Onomasticon totius Latinitatis, 2 vols., 
Patavii, 1913-1920. 

43 Also Tpetavixh, etc., cf. D’Arbois de Jubainville, Revue celtique, 
xiii, 1892, pp. 398-403; Holder, op. cit., i, 1896, col. 552; Hiibner ap. 
Pauly-Wissowa, iii, 1897, col. 860; Kenney, Sources, p. 125. 
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reform."* It is quite probable that their preservation in 
our MS. is due to the fact that at ff. 4a and 21 a the scribe, 
not yet very familiar with the script of a possibly insular 
original, had not grasped the meaning, for towards the end 
of the Vita (§§ 73, 88, f. 81a) he writes the normal 
Brittanta. 

The presence of Greek forms in an early MS. of the 
Vita Brigidae is not an isolated phenomenon. In other 
Lives of Celtic saints we have remarked such words as 
theomaca and sceleumata.**’ The preservation in early 
MSS. with Celtic connexions of similar un-classical and 
more or less corruptly written Greek words or forms, 
derived from glossaries, from certain barbarous Latin 
translations”® of Greek texts made in Southern Italy, and 
possibly also from personal intercourse with persons more 
or less acquainted with Byzantine Greek, does not surprise 
us. Wandering insular ecclesiastics must have come into 
contact with the Greek scholarship (Byzantine, theological 
and technical, non-classical) of Rome and South Italy, 
where, in fact, knowledge of Greek had never died out, 
and existed right through the Middle Ages." Pretannia 
and Pretones, however, are far more likely to have been 
survivals of a very early Latin way of spelling, than 


4 The MSS. of Bede have preserved the forms Bretto, Brettones in 
several passages, cf. Holder, op. cit., col. 606; Hiibner, op. cit., col. 862. 

5 Other examples could easily be adduced. Theomaca, a witch, is 
in the Vita S. Samsonis (Fawtier, La vie de saint Samson, 1912, p. 44, 
Lib. 1, capp. 26, 27). No other instance of theomacha in Latin is 
recorded and the Greek original is unknown to the lexicographers. It 
is the kind of word that the ‘‘quidam peritissimi Scotti de Roma 
venientes’’ mentioned in the same Vita (1, 37) might have brought 
back with them. Scelewmata with the meaning coarse or obscene songs 
oceurs twice in the Vita S. Monennae of Conchubranus (Proc. R. I. 
Acad., 28, C, 1910, pp. 207, 210, 251). Perhaps it is merely a blunder 
for celewmata, sailors’ songs, common enough in late Latin; but I can 
find no instance of the latter either in Latin or in Greek with a bad 
sense. 

16 Cf, the present writer in The Classical Review, 32, 1918, p. 22. 

17 Cf, Hofmeister, Neues Archiv, 37, 1912, pp. 660-62, 684-85. 
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forms made known by Irish scholars returning from the 
Continent. 

Some other peculiarities in the orthography or caco- 
graphy of this MS. are:—aecclesia, aeclesia (passim); 
reliquid ($5); distinauit (8); obtima (10); ortum (for 
hortum 28); sterelis (28); inergumina (energumena 32); 
coccine (coquinae 33), cocine (81), coccinum (for 
coquinam 81); rennuit (37); obtata (69); aspargi (for 
aspergi 80); equatica (for aquatica 82); cottidie (for 
quotidie 87).*** 

Specially notable :—ceruisa (for cereuisia 10); ad 
sinodum qui collectus*” (f. 11 b; § 12 a.s. quae collecta) ; 
abundantiae (for abundatia’”® 43); rossetos (rosetos Boll. 
47, rosetas Colg.); postergum (several times, for post 
tergum 48); sagum (f. 57a, for segnum Boll. with St.- 
Omer MS. $54; MS. Rat. had sagum); lapides undes 
undique conparatos (f. 67a, for 1. exundis’*”’ undique 
comportatos Boll. 63); superbicani (f. 78 a, for super viam 
Boll. 71); zitharizate nobis zitharas uestras (f. 83a, 
for citharizate nobis citharis vestris Boll. 75); obsorbatus 
(for absorptus 78); calificate (for calefacite 83); chrismal 
(for chrisma 85); quedam decrepitanus (f. 102b, for 
decrepitana 92); iuxta uadam™”’ luit (for i. Vadum Lua 
94); non suffocato colore (f. 113 b, for non fuscato colore 
101); nimia essione (for n. esione 102); et super lignale 
sue’ assauit eum et ligna tile renouata mane (f. 115 b, 


“8The spelling aecclesia, aeclesia, which occurs also in the Vita of 
Cogitosus, may be seen in insular MSS.; imergwmina I have not met 
with; coccinwm and equatica are scribal blunders; the remaining are 
common in early MSS. and doubtless were in the archetype. The form 
postergwm (§ 48) is seen also in the MSS. of Cogitosus and in the 
Irish-Latin fragment (§ 13). 

4° Thus also the MSS. used by Colg. and Boll. 

2 Doubtless a misprint. 

%1T cannot explain either exuwndis or wndes. Exundique occurs in 
late Latin. [Probably wnde-wndique = wnde-unde as Dr. E. Gwynn 
suggests. | 

 Decrepitanus and uadam, mere scribal blunders. Decrepitana is 
the reading of the other MSS. and edd. 

The text is here corrupt. 
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for et coxit uitulum . . . et ligna telae renouata inuenta 
sunt, 104); ad iugulandum ab alio rege; in hora*** autem 
iugulationis (f. 117 a, for a. i. a Rege, Mora autem i. 106) ; 
in monte cofinali (for i. m. confinali 111). 

Proper names:—Dubthacus (f. 1b, for Dubtachus 
Boll. $$ 1, 2, 3; f. 14b, Dupthacus § 14 and again § 86); 
Broicseh*”? (for Broetsech Boll. 1; MS. Rat. Brotsech) ; 
Regio Connahtorum ($5 twice) and Connahctorum (94). 
Boll. give Connacthorum (5) and Conactorum (94). 
MS. Rat. had Connactorum; Brigita (almost always, but 
at ff. 8b, 10a, 17 a, 61 b we find Brigida, which is the 
spelling of the Boll. 6 sqq.); Macca (thus in the MSS., 
Maccalle Boll. 16); campus Tehtbe (MS. Rat. Thebe; Boll. 
give Tehtfe 26, 28, and Tethbe in 29, 32); locus Tultui 
(for the inaccurate Cultui Boll. 36); Natfroih (for 
Natfrohic 38); Lasra and Lasrea (thus also Boll. 40); 
Cellanus (Coalianus 47); campus Gensilli (Gesilli 50); 
Iborus (Yborus 50); Hibernie (Yberniae 53); in campo 
Hinis iuxta habitationem Patritii, f. 57 b (the first three 
words are missing in the ed., § 55); Ledgladus, f. 59b, 
and Ledglaisse, f. 60a (for Ledchladus and Ladglaisse 
Boll. 56); campus Mache (sic Rat.; Methae 57); 
oppidanacé, f. 61 b (for oppidi Machae of MS. Rat. and 
oppidi Maceni Boll. 58); Conallus filiis Neil (for Conaldus 
filius Neil Boll. 62); Corporeus (twice, f. 64b, for Cor- 
preus 62); perrexerunt ad montem Ere Brigita cum 
episcopo (f. 75a; sic Rat., but the Boll. § 69 have omitted 
Ere); campus Femui’*® (Femini Boil. 70; 111, but in the 
latter place the MS. has Fee); campus Cliohe (for Clioch 
Boll. 74, 75, 79, but in 75 Boll. misprint Bliohc); in 

“4 This was also the reading of the lost Ratisbon MS. I do not 
understand the Bollandists’ Mord. 

%5The Irish-Latin Vita (Irish Texts, 1, 1931, pp. 2-16) has 
Broicsech (§ 1) and Dubthach (9, etc.). 

“6Perhaps the reading is Femin. The campus Fee of § 111 is 
probably correct; Hogan’s Onomasticon (1910) registers a mag Fea 
in South Leinster. Mag Femin is in co. Tipperary. [Campus Hinis = 
Mag Inis.] 

M2 
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prouinciam Nepotum Labrathi (for i. p. Labrati 80); 
campus Au (sic MSS. et Boll. 91; Colg. Air); flumen 
Sinne (sic Boll. 94; MS. Rat. Sinna); Darlugdacha, 96; 
Darluchdacha 109, and Darlugthacha, 113 (Boll. Darlug- 
dacha) ; nomine Lugidus (for n. Lugnidum 102); Ecchenus 
(for Echenus 103); Darihta (for Daria 108). 

Having described the Additional MS. at some length, 
we may now proceed with the enumeration of the remaining 
copies of the Vita. 

Lonpon, Lambeth Palace Library, 94, fol. membr. s. 
xiii/xiv, a volume of Vitae Sanctorum’; double columns; 
f. 155 a: “Incipit uita sancte Brigide uirginis kl. februarii. 
Fuit quidam uir nobilis Laginensis genere nomine Dub- 
tachus qui emit ancillam nomine Brocsech. Hec erat 
formosa forma ... 160b: sancta uero Brigida bono 
certamine certato et cursu felici consummato de hac luce 
migrauit ad regnum celorum. Que nunc gaudia cum 
Christo possidet sempiterna, cui cum deo patre et spiritu 
sancto manet honor laus et gloria per cuncta saeculorum 
saecula. Amen.” 

MELK, Stiftsbibliothek, F. 8 (221), s. xiii ex., ff. 217 b- 
231b. <A copy of the Magnum Legendarium Austria- 
cum,?* 

Municu, Staatsbibliothek, cod. lat. 2531, from the 
monastery of Aldersbach; membr. quarto, 95 ff., s. x; a 
volume of Lives of female saints; f. 63 b: “Incipit vita ac 
obitus sanctae Brigidae virginis Scottigenae. Fuit uir 


quidam nobilis Laginensis genere . . . f. 95 b: de hac luce 
migrauit . . . ad regnum . ... aeterna praestantur per 
dominum .. . in saecula saeculorum. Amen.” **”° 


7 Cf. Todd, Catal. of the MSS. in the Library at Lambeth Palace, 
1812, p. 10; Krusch (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS. Rer. Merov., iv, 1902, 
p- 430) has used this MS. for the Vita Fursei. 

8 Cf. Anal. Boll., xvii, 1898, pp. 32, 44; also notes 42, 44, 106, and 
Krusch, ibid., p. 431. 

™ Catal. cod. Lat. Bibl. Regiae Monacensis, ed. altera, 1, pars 2, 
1894, p. 4, and information supplied by Dr. Leidinger (May, 1912). 
For the Aldersbach MSS. cf. Gottlieb, Ueber mittelalt. Bibl., 1890, pp. 
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OxForD, Bodleian, Rawl. B. 485, ff. 62 b-72 b, first half 
of s. xiii. The text ends: quod ut ipse uidit mox pene- 
tentiam egit et cum suis solutus, et puellam uirginitatem 
suam deo seruare permisit (Colg. $120, p. 541; Boll. 
§ 106). <A collection of Latin Lives of Irish saints,?*° 
very probably once belonging to the monastery on the 
Island of Saints in Lough Ree.** 

Rawl. B. 505, ff. 184 a-191 a, first half of s. xiv. This 
MS.** is a copy of the preceding, and undoubtedly be- 
longed to the monastery on the Island of Saints.** 
Colgan*** made use of this MS., of which he possessed a 
transcript prepared in 1627, which is now MS. A. 24 in 
the Franciscan Library, Merchants’ Quay, Dublin’®; but, 
curiously enough, this transcript does not include our Vita 
Brigidae.*° A separate copy of that item, not now in 
existence, must have been at Colgan’s disposition. 


Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 10864, ff. 98 a- 
121 b,s. x, from the Benedictine monastery of St. Willibrord 
at Echternach (Luxembourg), near Tréves. An imperfect 
copy” breaking off with the words: dixerunt ad Brigidam, 
“poterit ratis ista” (middle of § 94), 

MS. lat. 803, ff. 235 b-238 b, s. xv, from Saint-Nicolas- 
des-Prés near Tournai. Also a mutilated copy’; § 36 is 
missing, and it ends: et baptizari renuit (end of § 37 ed. 
Boll.). 


18, 325, 367. The short tract in cod. lat. 18892, ff. 244a-244b, deals 
Ww ith Brigit of Sweden. 

™ Macray, Catal. cod. MSS. Bibl. Bodleianae, v, pars 1, 1862, cols. 
702-705. 

™ Plummer, Vitae SS. Hib., 1, 1910, p. xx. 

2 Cf, Macray, op. cit., cols. 723-726. 

*s Plummer, op. cit., pp. xvili—xix. 

™ Op. cit., p. 542. 

3 Plummer, op. cit., pp. xv-xxiii; Kenney, Sources, 1929, pp. 19, 
306-307; Grosjean, Anal. Boll., 46, 1928, pp. 112-114. 

46 Cf, Grosjean, loc. cit., 48, 1930, pp. 362-365. The signature of 
the MS. is not A. 10 as there stated. 

1% Catal. cod. hagiog. lat. Bibl. Nat. Parisiensis, ii, 1890, p. 612, 

48 Tbid., iii, 1893, p. 525. 
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Satnt-OmEr, Bibliothéque Publique, 715, tomus 1, 
ff. 108 a-119b, s. xii, from Saint-Bertin,’*® where it was 
probably written. The Bollandists based their edition on 
this MS., the text of which differs verbally in very many 
places from that printed by Colgan from the ancient 
Ratisbon copy (see above, p. 146). 

Tréves, Stadtbibliothek, 1146 (823), ff. 13 b-16b, 
s. xii, a brief abridgment of the Vita. From Eber- 
hardsklausen.**° 


WirzpurG, Universitatsbibliothek, cod Mp. Th. F. 122, 
ff. 95 b-105 b, s. xiv, provenance unknown.” 

ZWETTL, Stiftsbibliothek, 13, s. xii/xiii, folios not 
numbered.**? A copy of the Magnum Legendarium 
Austriacum, other copies of which have been noticed 
above™* under Heiligenkreuz, Lilienfeld, and Melk. The 
original was put together in some monastery in Lower 
Austria about the year 1181, possibly by an Irishman, or 
at least by.some one who took a special interest in Irish- 
Latin hagiography,** for the collection contains two Lives 
of Brigid (the present one and the Vita by Cogitosus), 
Lives of Patrick,’*® Brendan, Columba, Columbanus, 


® Anal, Boll., 47, 1929, p. 256. 

“° Anal. Boll., 52, 1934, p. 189. 

1 Poncelet, Anal. Boll., 32, 1913, p. 415. In cod. MCH. F. 121, 
ff. 222b-223a, s. xv, there is a brief note on Brigid (ibid., p. 429). 

2 Anal. Boll., 17, 1898, pp. 29, 44. 

43 Cf, notes 42, 44, 93. There is also a fifth copy at Admont (cf. 
my note in Proc. R.I. Acad., 30, C, 1912, p. 309), which, though it 
contains Cogitosus, omits the Vita with which we are now dealing. 
[Thanks to the apathy of the Austrian government the Admont MSS. 
are about to be dispersed by auction. It is to be hoped that nos. 24 
and 25 and others of Irish interest will be secured for Dublin.] 

 T cannot find any reference to this collection of Hiberno-Latin Vitae 
in Mr. Kenney’s Sources (1929). It has been exhaustively described 
in Anal. Boll., 17, 1898, pp. 24-96, cf. especially p. 25. 

** Colgan’s Tertia Vita Patricii. It is strange that the latest editor 
(J. B. Bury, Trans. R.I. Acad., 32, C, 1903, pp. 199-262) should have 
ignored the existence of this group of five MSS. 
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Coemgenus, Senanus, Flannanus, Ronanus, Mochulleus,'** 
Kilianus, Furseus, and Gallus. 


In the above list we have enumerated twenty-eight 
MSS. of this Vita Brigidae’’ Of these, three are modern 
transcripts; seven are mere fragments or brief abridg- 
ments, and eighteen represent the complete, or practically 
complete, work. Of these latter, one is of the ninth 
century,"** two of the tenth, and the remainder of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. That some 
other copies have escaped our researches is, of course, 
certain. Lost or not hitherto brought to light are the 
ancient Ratisbon codex and the copies of it supplied by 
Stephen White to the Bollandists and to Ussher, also the 
parchment MS. belonging to the Carthusians at Cologne, 
of which Colgan**® made some use,’*® and a copy seen by 
the Bollandists ‘in Legendario Caesaris-insulae.” 

Meagre epitomes of the Vita were made by John of 
Tynemouth, by the writer who added an appendix to the 
Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine, by Surius, and 


“This Vita Mochullei is not unpublished as stated by Kenney 
(Sources, 1929, p. 467n.). It may be read in Anal. Boll., 17, 1898, 
pp. 135-154. 

7 Considerably more numerous are the MSS. of the Vita by 
Cogitosus, of which we have traced 65 copies. Of these five go back 
to the tenth century and ten to the eleventh. 

“8To that century may have belonged also the lost Ratisbon MS. 
transcribed by White. 

Op. cit., p. 542 note. The Bollandists refer also to a copy existing 
‘‘in Legendario Caesaris-insulae,’’ which I have not traced (see above, 
p. 146). 

*° There were at one time two copies of a Vita Sanctae Brigidae at 
St. Gall (cf. above, note 103). In the twelfth-century catalogue of 
books belonging to Durham Cathedral (Becker, Catalogi, 1885, p. 244) 
among the Libri Willelmi de Nunnewic was a Vita Sanctae Brigidae. 
This was no doubt the Life by Laurence of Durham (see sequel). 
There was a Vita beatae Brigidae virginis on ff. 11-23 of the MS. 
known as the Codex Kilkenniensis (cf. Grosjean, Anal. Boll., 46, 1928, 
p- 109), but these folios have long since disappeared. It is certainly 
strange that Colgan, in whose hands the codex was before mutilation 
had taken place, should not have told us anything about that Vita. 
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possibly also by other compilers of Legends of the 
saints.”” **? 

Whereas the best MSS. of Cogitosus are of Italian 
origin,’ the tradition of Aileran’s Vita is essentially 
West-German. 

The preparation of a satisfactory edition of the text 
of Aileran’s Vita Brigidae ought not to be a very difficult 
matter. An accurate collation of the ninth-century 
Additional MS., of the two tenth-century copies at 
Paris and Munich respectively, and—if it can be 
recovered—of White’s transcript of the lost Ratisbon 
codex, would probably be sufficient. Little is to be got 
from the numerous later copies, beyond a mass of useless 
scribal variants and blunders of the kind with which the 
modern “critical” editor loves to adorn his pages.*** Some 
aid might also be derived from the MSS. of Cogitosus in 
those places where the latter has borrowed verbatim from 
Aileran. It would by no means be impossible from a study 
of the orthography of the Schaffhausen MS. of the Vita 
Columbae, and of certain early Irish Biblical codices, to 
reproduce the actual spelling adopted by the author of this 
Vita Brigidae and also by Cogitosus, a system of caco- 
graphy’ discarded by the continental scribes of our 
extant MSS. 


*1 Cf. my paper in Proc, R.I. Acad., 30, C, 1912, pp. 307 note, 320, 
321. The Irish Life of Brigid printed by Stokes (Lives of the Saints 
from the Book of Lismore, 1890; Kenney, Sources, pp. 362-63) is in 
part abridged from Aileran’s Vita; the middle-English Brigide comes 
probably from John of Tynemouth (cf. Wells, Manual of Writings in 
Middle English, 1916, p. 297, and First Supplement, 1919, p. 962). 

™ Cf. Hermathena, 20, 1929, pp. 251-255; Journal of Theol. Studies, 
33, 1932, p. 113. 

“? Certain recent ‘‘critical’’ editions made in Germany—and alas! 
elsewhere too—show on an average about three lines of text per page 
to at least thirty of variant readings. The ideal in critical editing 
will have been atttained when, the text having entirely vanished, the 
whole page may be devoted to the variants. 

“For the singularities in the spelling of Latin found in MSS. 
written by Irishmen, cf. Gougaud, Christianity in Celtic Lands, 1932, 
p. 251, 
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We have referred several times to the extravagant 
nature of much of the matter contained in our Vita. The 
learned Dr. Lanigan would appear to have been seriously 
shocked by it, for he writes’: “The third treatise is 
attributed by Colgan to Ultan of Ardbraccan, who is 
known to have written something concerning St. Brigid. 
But neither he nor any writer of the seventh century could 
have recorded the many strange fables with which it is 
crammed ... It is a hodge-podge made up at a late 
period, in which it is difficult to pick out any truth from 
amidst a heap of rubbish.” Unfortunately, a_ better 
acquaintance with mediaeval literature would have taught 
Dr. Lanigan that rubbish could be written just as easily 
in the seventh century as at a later period.**® 

The Vita Prima was probably also being specially aimed 
at by the learned Bollandist editors (Henschenius and 
Bollandus), when they remarked’ of the Vitae of Irish 
saints in general, that “feré contextae sunt ex portentosis 
miraculis . . . ita imperité nonnumquam congesta . . . ut 
risum potiiis mouere lectoribus queant, quam Sanctos illos 
venerandi imitandique affectum.” 

The reader will already have obtained some idea of the 
nature of this little known farrago of nonsense from those 
passages which we have had occasion to quote at length.*® 
Some other characteristic incidents may be here sum- 
marized or reproduced, in the absence of a handy or easily 
procurable edition :— 


§ 26: “Rusticus quidam accessit ut tolleret de mensa 
Regis vas quoddam pretiosum facturae mirabilis et materiae 
pretiosae; et hoc vas apud veteres vocabatur ‘Septiformis 
Calix.’ Illud autem vas cecidit de manu rustici et con- 


“5 Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, i, 1822, p. 380. 

*® What would he have said of the Hisperica Famina? 

*" Acta SS., Febr. t. i, 1658, p. xvii, col. 1; ef. also Gougaud’s view 
(op. cit., pp. 52-56). 

“8 Cf, above, pp? 134 ff. and notes 53, 61, 106. 
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fractum est.” Perhaps Celtic archeologists can throw 
light on this “Septiformis Calix’’ ? 

§ 38 (2): A paralysed woman is placed on the ground 
in Brigid’s presence. On touching the saint’s shadow she 
is instantly cured. 

§ 75: In the absence of certain musicians, Brigid im- 
provises some friends of the King into harp players: 
“Vidit Brigida citharas in domo Regis et dixit : ‘citharizate 
nobis citharis vestris.’ Responderunt amici Regis: ‘non 
sunt nunc citharistae in hac domo, sed exierunt in viam.’ 


Tune alius vir . . . ioculari verbo illius amicis dixit: 
‘vosmetipsi citharizate nobis et benedicat Sancta Brigida 
manus vestras’. . . Tune arripiunt citharas et modulantur 
rudes citharistae .. . et fuerunt citharistae usque ad diem 


mortis suae.” 

§ 89: Brigid has a vision of Rome: “Respondit 
Brigida: ‘In urbe Romana iuxta Petri et Pauli corpora 
audiui Missas, et nimis desidero ut ad me istius ordo et 
uniuersa regula deferatur a Roma.’ Tunc misit Brigida 
viros sapientes et detulerunt inde Missas et Regulam. 
Item post aliquantulum tempus dixit Brigida ad illos viros : 
‘Ego sentio quod quidam commutauerunt in Roma Missas 
postquam venistis ab ea; exite iterum.’ At illi exierunt et 
detulerunt ut inuenerunt.” 

Gougaud concludes*”® that no credence is to be accorded 
to this tale. I fancy that the writer was a member of the 
Romanizing party, in whose interests not a few of the 
Irish saints were made to visit Rome by the authors of 
their Vitae.’ 

§ 96: One of Brigid’s followers, named Darlugdacha, 
is troubled with certain amorous propensities, to cool 
which “‘impleuit duos ficones suos carbonibus ign[e]is et 
intinxit pedes suos in eos.” Not very good for the shoes, 
we imagine! 


%° Cf. above, note 22. 
10 Cf. Hermathena, 20, 1929, p. 239n. 
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§ 104 (2): “Alio quoque tempore [S. Brigida] missalia 
vestimenta Conlaidi Episcopi pauperibus dedit, quia aliud 
quod daret non habebat.” 

The spectacle of the paupers parading in the good 
Bishop’s official garments must have been as thrilling as 
that dignitary’s unreported and probably uncanonical 
language at seeing it. 

§ 106 (3): This highly curious passage was omitted by 
the Bollandists from their text, but inserted later in a foot- 
note." The writer’s discretion is commendable: “In alia 
die Sancta Brigida digitis suis petram durissimam per- 
forauit: necessitatem enim maximam habuit, quam nunc 
tacemus causa breuitatis.” 

§ 107 (1): Brigid takes an active interest in politics’® : 
“Quidam vero Rex respuit Principem, quem volebat Sancta 
Brigida in alia ciuitate fieri. Et Rex statim de curru 
cecidit, et capite ad terram colliso, mortuus est.” 

§ 107 (2) : Quodam vero tempore patiente beata Brigida 
paupertatem, et aduenientibus hospitibus ad eam, urticas 
transmutauit in butyrum et cortices arborum in lardum.” 

Judged by the above specimens, the author of this Vita 
Brigidae might be assumed to have been a person of an 
extraordinarily puerile type of mentality. A study of 
many similar Vitae Sanctorum has, however, led me to a 
different conclusion. Is it not possible that by the diffusion 
of this kind of absurdity, the authors of these Vitae hoped 
in the long run to throw discredit and ridicule on the 
monastic system and on the names of those saints which 
served to bolster it up? In this they were, indeed, par- 
tially successful, even before the dawn of the new critical 
spirit of the Renaissance.*® 

% Ed, cit., p. 129 (135), note d. 

7 In § 60 there is a remarkably violent outburst against kings and 
royalty in general, that might seem to indicate anarchistic leanings 
on the part of the Saint. I suspect, however, that what was aimed at 
was rather the reluctance of those personages to become Christians. 


8 Guibert de Nogent (+1124) in his De Pignoribus Sanctorum 
(cap. i, Migne, Patrol. Lat., 156, col. 614) referring to the Vita 
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In the extravagant legends which they connected with 
the name of St. Brendan, the humorous authors had gone 
to such limits in hoodwinking their credulous public that 
even in the Middle Ages protests were bound to be made. 
On a blank page at the beginning of an early thirteenth 
century MS., which contains at the end the Navigatio 
Brendani, an ingenious poet, probably an Englishman, has 
inscribed a set of fifty-two rhythmical verses,** which 
deserve to be better known :— 


3 “O quam stultum et vesanum est de sancto credere . 
9 Sanctum pascha supra piscem septem annis facere. 
23 Istic queque scripta vides sunt aniles fabule.. . 
26 Quod est nimis inimicum fidei catholice. 
37 O quam macra vel infelix spes est Hibernensium, 
38 Quibus post hanc vitam erit tota merces operum 
39 Terra nuda et lapilli atque flores arborum! 
45 Ergo nugis his qui credit notatur stulticie,’® 
46 Quas qui scribit et qui legit tempus habet perdere. 
47 Expediret magis fratrem psalmos David scribere . 
49 Quam scripturis tam impuris idiotas fallere. 


50 Ergo, frater, has fabellas decet igni tradere.” 


Samsonis, expresses horror at the fact that a drunkard should be 
honoured with the title of ‘‘saint’’; cf. also M. Esposito, Una mani- 
festazione d’ incredulita religiosa nel medioevo: il detto dei Tre 
Impostori (in Archivio Storico Italiano, [vii], 16, 1931, p. 20 note). 

4 Cf. Paul Meyer (Romania, 31, 1902, pp. 378-379); and Modern 
Philology, v, p. 423; vi, pp. 55, 137, 385. 

** It was reserved for modern writers (fortunately not scholars!) 
to detect in the Navigatio evidence for the discovery by Brendan of 
Iceland, America, Atlantis... 
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A century later, the Saxon poet Nicolaus de Bibera, 
c. 1281-83, referring in his Carmen Satiricum to the 
Scotch monks at Erfurt, wrote’® :— 


1550 


1560 


1565 


Sunt et ibi Scoti qui cum fuerint bene poti 


Sanctum Brandanum proclamant esse decanum 
In grege sanctorum vel quod deus ipse deorum 
Brandani frater'*’ sit et eius Brigida mater. 

Sed vulgus miserum non credens hoc esse verum 
Estimat insanos Scotus simul atque profanos 
Talia dicentes. Accedant scire volentes : 

Ex evangelico extu probo quod tibi dico: 

“Qui non delinquit sed qui perfecerit,” inquit, 
“Velle mei patris illum voco nomine fratris. 
Immo meus frater est et soror et mea mater.” 
Sic sancti quique qui regnant hic et ubique 

Et possunt fratres simul et Christi fore matres, 
Si non ignores, et possunt esse sorores. 

Sic Brigidam matrem Brandanum dicite patrem, 


Nam perfecerunt quecunque deo placuerunt. 


Lack of space compels us to postpone to a future 
number of HERMATHENA our notes on the Latinity and 
topography of Aileran’s Vita, as also our study of the two 
Vitae (verse and prose) by Donatus Scottus, of that by 
Laurence of Durham, and of some other texts, including 
a modern forgery, that has imposed even on recent critics. 


6 Edited by Th. Fischer in Geschichtsquellen der Provine Sachsen, 
i, 2, 1870, p. 90. 

7 Carl Schréder, referring to these lines in his Sanct Brandan 
(Erlangen, 1871, p. iii), comments, with lamentable Teutonic lack of 
sense of humour, ‘‘die Stelle ist bezeichnend dafiir, in wie hohem. 
Ansehn Brandan wenigstens bei den Schotten stand.’’ 


M. ESPOSITO. 


FLORENCE. 
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THE OLD LIBRARY: EXTRACTS FROM THE 
PARTICULAR BOOK. 


Tue Particular Book of Trinity College, the oldest extant 
record of the history of the College, was published in 
facsimile in 1904, and is full of interesting information 
on many different subjects; but the difficulty of Elizabethan 
handwriting has prevented any extensive use of its contents. 
In the following paper the references to the College Library 
contained in it have been collected and arranged according 
to subjects. 

It should be observed that the number of the year 
changes on March 25th, and hence all dates in quotations 
from the Particular Book between January lst and March 
24th inclusive must be increased by one to make them 
accord with the modern computation. 


LIBRARIANS. 


Ambrose Ussher was the first Library Keeper, and held 
that office from 1601, when he took his B.A. degree, till 
Midsummer, 1605, when he became M.A. There is some 
doubt as to the date when he became a Fellow; the date 
given in the College Calendar, 1691, is certainly wrong. 
The only reference to his Fellowship in the P.B. is f. 188b: 
“March 7. 1610 (i.e., 1611) Memorandum. That the day 
and year above written M. Ambrose Usher & M. Ant. 
Martin who were formerly elected fellows were in the 
presence & public meeting of the provost & fellowes & 
other the students of this College sworne and admitted 
into the number of fellows to have & enjoy full right & 
benefit of fellowes.” In 1606 his wages or stipend 
increased from lls. 6d., the pay given to the Library 
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keeper, to £3 a quarter, and this amount is not changed 
in 1611, when he was sworn and admitted. There is an 
account of his life in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

John Egerton, from July, 1605, to September, 1608. 
Sch. 1603, B.A. 1605, M.A. 1609, Fellow 1611. He was 
appointed Bursar, and began his bursarship at Midsummer, 
1613; and it was agreed by the Provost and the greater 
part of the Fellows “that the burser should for his paynfull 
indeavors in the Coll. service be allowed ten pounds st. 
per an.” (P.B. 205b). He became Proctor in 1616 
(P.B. 207a). 

Edward Warren, from October, 1608, to December, 
1609. Sch. 1603, B.A. 1611, Fellow 1612. He was 
“chosen Deane” in 1613 (P.B. 205b), and Catechist in 
1616. He was afterwards Dean of Emly and Dean of 
Ossory. 

Randall Holland, from January, 1610, to September, 
1614. Sch. 1606, B.A. 1610, M.A. by a private Grace 
Dec. 1, 1613 (P.B. 206a). There is an entry in P.B. 215a: 
“Memorandum : it was agreed Aug. 1612 that S' Holland 
convicted by his owne confession that he was late out of 
y® College in the night & came into the chapell by breaking 
a bar of a Window in the steeple, should be excommuned 
3 months: viz. to rest one month out of commons: & to 
pay unto y® Coll. the valeur of his commons, for 2 months.” 

S' Smith from September 3. 1614. 

There are no later references to Librarians in the 
Particular Book; but in the General Register from 1616 
there are the following entries :— 


1627. Aug. 19. The Register’s place and y* custody of y° 
Library is devolved to one of y* Senior ffellowes in perpetuum : 
his stipend is six pounds per annum. 


1637. June 7. An act made by y® Provost & Sen. Fellows 
y' who so brought not in by y* 9" of y® same month wt bookes 
he had borowed from y® liberary should for every week after 
w'in he detained any of them pay Ss. 
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Between October 7th, 1601, and March next following, 
f. 24a: 


To Sir Moulson, Sir Lee, Amb. Usher in wages 35s. 
Oct 1603—June 1604. 24a. To Sir Usher for three quarters 
wages 33s. 9d. 


The Library is not mentioned in these entries, but the 
amount paid to Ambrose Ussher indicates that he was then 
keeper of the Library. 

The details of the expenses from March, 1602, to 
October 23rd, 1603, are not given in the Particular Book, 
in accordance with the auditor’s statement, f. 24b:— 


M* James Ussher M* Richardson and other ffellowes for 
Receipts and Disbursments for the said Colledge Betwene the xx‘ 
of march 1601 and the 23 of October 1603 as by sondry par- 
ticular papers examyned by the ffellowes both in Chardg and 
Dischardg w*' papers Rem. in the College Chest doth and may 
appear. 

There are no accounts in the Particular Book from 
Midsummer, 1604, to June, 1605, for reasons given by 
the auditor, f. 25a: 


About w°' tyme (the beginning of June 1604) the Colledg 
broke upp because of the plague. 

M* James Ussher M*' Doctor Challoner and after march the 
said M* Ussher ffor Sondry Receptes and Disbursments Betwene 
Mydsommer 1604 and the Retorne of the foresaid M* Alvey out 
of England w*" was the xiiiit" of June 1605 as by sonndry par- 
ticuler appearing in seuerall papers Cast & examyned by the 
ffellowes and Remayninge in the Colledge chest doth and may 


appeare. 
July—Dec. 1605. f. 28. To Sir Egerton then for y* library & 
regester 22s. 6d. 
Jan—June 1606. To Sir Egerton as library keeper & regester 
for an half yeare end. at midsum. 22s. 6d. 
July—Dec. 1606. f. 30b. To Sir Egerton for keeping y* library 
& register an half yeare then (Christyde) 22s. 5d. 
Jan.—March 1607. f. 31a. To Sir Egerton by M* Richardson 
y*® quarters wages for y* library 11s. 3d. 
Apr—June 1607. To Sir Egerton for his quarters stypent 
then for library & regester lls. 3d. 
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July—Dec. 1607. f. 32a. To Sir Egerton his half yeares 


stypent at y® nativity of Christ 22s. 6d. 
Jan.June 1608. f. 33a. To Sir Egerton his half yeares 
stypende at midsummer 22s. 6d. 
July—Sept. 1608. f. 33b. To Sir Egerton for a quarters wages 
for y® library etc. at michel. lls. 3d. 
Oct.—Dec. 1608. f. 34. To Sir Warren for a quarters wages 
keepinge y* library & register at y® nativity of Ch. ils. 3d. 
Jan.—March 1609. f. 34b. To Sir Warren Keeper of y® 
library & register for a quar. wages lls. 3d. 
Apr.—June 1609. f. 35a. To Sir Warren for a quarter endinge 
at midsummer 11s. 3d. 
July—Sept. 1609, f. 36a. To Sir Warren for a quarters wages 
att michel. 11s. 3d. 
Oct.Dec. 1609. f. 36b. To Sir Warren as keeper of the 
library at this quarter Christ nativity lls. 3d. 
Jan.—March 1610. f. 45b. To y* Keeper of y® library this 
quart. 11s. 3d. 


This entry is repeated for every quarter till September, 
1612, except that in the quarter January-March, 1611, 
there is the addition, “& 3d for mending a chayne.” The 
name of the Keeper is not given, but it is known that he 
was Randall Holland, from a copy of The Recantation of 
a Brownist, classed at F. g. 48, which has the inscription : 
“Ex dono Ranulphi Holland huius Collegii A. 1610 
3ibliothecarii.” 


July—-Sept. 1612. f. 77b. To S* Holland for his quartridg 


11s. 3d. 

Oct.—Dec. 1612. f. 79a. To S* Holland lls. 3d. 
Jan—March 1613. f. 82. To S* Holland for Keeping the 
library 11s. 3d. 
April-June 1613. f. 88. To y* keeper of y® library for his 
quarters fee ending Jun. 24. 1613 11s. 3d. 


Sept. 1614. f. 206b. memoran. that Septemb. 3. 1614 St 
Smith was chosen to be Keeper of the library. 


WorK DONE IN THE LIBRARY AND REPAIRS. 


1605. f. 27b. 17 foote of new glasse in y* buttree chamber 

& library wt a new casement to it & nailes 14s. 4d. 
To mt Ambrose Usher for a new lock to y* library dore 3s. 
H&KMATHENA, VOL, XXIV, N 
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Ambrose Ussher having taken his M.A. degree in the 
summer of 1605, was succeeded by Sir Egerton in July 
of that year; he probably obtained the lock for the Library 
door before his resignation. 


1607. f. 31a. for new glasse & mendinge y* olde in y* hall 
buttree & library at diverse tymes 10s. 1d. ob. 
1608. f. 32b. for a locke & a key to the library doore 3s. 6d. 
f. 33b. To y® peinters man 3 daies worke aboute y® library 


tables 2s. 
To y* carpenter for y* library deskes, aboute y° bell, settinge 
up dores, mendinge y* gates etc. 3 daies 4s. 
for a double casement for y® library, & for staples to y* 
smythe, spykes & nailes to y* bell 4s. 3d. 
spykes & other nailes for y* bordes in y® library, aboute y° 
lanterne & eves of y® house 20d. 
1609. f. 36a. for fir planckes to make shelves in y° library, 
for nailes & y* carpenters wages 2 dayes 11s. 4d. 
for a framed table to sett y® globes uppon in the library 
5s. 6d. 
1610. f. 47a. for repayring a forme in y¢ libr. 4s. 
Jan. 1611. f. 53b. The charges of y* partition betweene the 
upper and lower library 1', 4s. 7d. 
The charges of y* lower library 
hauing 10 pewes etc. 4. 2s. 3d. 


5!. 7s. sent to 
Mr’ D. Challoner Jan. 12. 1610. 


1611. f. 54. To y® keeper of y® library 11s. 3d. & 3d. for 
mending a chayne. 
f. 60b. For 2 plankes to mend y* desk and y° librarie seates 


2s. 6d. 

For 100 spikenayles for y* desk and librarie seates Is. 

To the carpenter and his man for 4 dayes work about y* grate 
and y* librarie seates and y* desk 8s. 6d. 


f. 214b. Jan. 21. 1611. M. Frith Jan 21. 1610 censured w*t 
loss of a weeks commons for offring violence to y® partition doore 
of y® library. 

(M. Frith was probably tempted to offer violence to 
the partition door because it had been repaired only a few 
days before; the authorities would regard his offence as 
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the more grievous since they had just spent £1 4s. 7d. on 
this partition.) 


BINDING. 


1608. f. 33b. For byndinge Hundius uppon marcators Atlas, 
Scaliger in Euseb. & a comment uppon Arist 2 vol. in Dublin 


17s. 

f. 34a. To Jhon Frankton for byndinge Lorinus uppon y* 
actes 3s. 
1612. f. 73a. For binding of colledg bookes. 6s. 


In the Old Library (afterwards denoted by OL) the 
press marks were written on the fore-edge, and the books 
were placed on the shelf with the fore-edge turned out- 
wards. Unfortunately, many of the books have been 
rebound, and the fore-edge has been trimmed off, so that 
the old press marks have been destroyed. This makes it 
very difficult to identify the books in the old catalogues. 
Hundius and Scaliger are now probably at M.aa.2 and 
M. d. 19; but they have both been rebound and cut down, 
so that the old marks are lost. Lorinus on the Acts is 
still in Frankton’s binding, and has its old press mark, 
T. 8. 7. 14, on the fore-edge; it is now classed B. aa. 4. 


f. 202b. An Inventory taken this 18*" of october 1608 of all 
suche implements moveable as belonge to Trinity colledge neere 
Dublin. 

In y® library. 

Three tables uppon frames, & six wainscott formes, a table of 
benefactours, 12 great mapps besides many of the lesser, 4 dutche 
tables, a sceliton w'" taffety hangings, A table w'" two globes. 


In y® gallery. 


Two wodden dores gratewyse made for y* library, a mapp, a 
standinge deske turninge, the stompe of a wodden spheare. A 
beame for wodden skales. 


This is followed by lists of “implements moveable” in 
the college Trunk, in y* parlour, in y* hall & chappell and 
N2 
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in y* Kitchin & larder. Books apparently were not 
regarded as implements moveable. We know they were 
chained, because on one occasion the keeper of the Library 
was paid 3d. “for mending a chayne.”’ This does not mean 
that the separate books were chained, for we have many 
in contemporary bindings, and they have no marks of 
chains; but, I suppose, a chain was stretched in front of 
each shelf, so that the books could not be removed. The 
inventory is signed in autograph thus : 


Received all these thinges afore sayd for which I stand answer- 
able for to trinitie Colledge This xxv of october 1608. 
Witnes my hand Leonard Willson 


On the opposite page is a list of silver, etc., in the 
buttree, for which the butler William Freeman was 
answerable. Wilson was a “stuard” of the College, and 
afterwards cook; his wife was a College laundresse. He 
and the butler were not on good terms, for we learn from 
an entry iti Provost Temple’s hand that they fought with 
each other early in 1611. 


f. 214b. It was agreed Mar. 2. 1610 by the provost & others 
of the company assembled to examine & censure y® disorder & 
offence of going into field to fight committed by y* butler W. 
freeman & Leon. Wilson the Cooke, that y* sayd Butler & Cooke 
should in regard therof publicly acknowledge the same offence, & 
humbly craue Pardon for it. And further it is agreed, that in 
case the second tyme they fall into y° same outrage, they shalbe 
banished the College. The punishment thus agreed on was 
accordingly performed in the presence of the provost the fellowes 
and other Masters of art. March 1610. 


PURCHASE AND CARRIAGE OF BOOKS. 


July to September 1608. f. 33b: 
For bookes bought of Adrian marins at 
London. See y* particulars in y* colledge 
chest 28!. 16s. 
For bookes bought of m* norton & mt’ Bill 
there 27!. 8s. 4d. 
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For other bookes bought at London of 

Boile, at Camb. of Legate, at Oxford of 

Barnes 22s. 2d. 
half a dosen calfe skinnes to lapp y* 

bookes, a dryfatt’ for them, cordes & 

canvas for malinge, nailes & severall 

sortes of hanginge lockes? att m* Cutts 

of Cheapesyde 13s. 10d. 
For cariage by carte from London to 

Chester by direction from m* Cutts left 

wh him 4), 
To y® scrivenour for makinge y* bonds 

betweene m‘ Parkinson & y* college 3s. 
for y® cariage of y* bookes to m* Cutts 

warehouse, fatting them, cordinge & 

coveringe, to y® cowper makinge upp y* 

fatt & to porters for cariage of y° 

pewter 8s. 6d. 
To Tomlinson att Chester for receivinge 

& keepinge in his warehouse, to y* 

searchers att Chester & customers, 

caryinge to y® water syde from Tomlin- 

sons, & thence by boate to the shippe, 

cariage by sea, & thence to y* 

colledge in toto 39s. 


The total amount spent on books in 1608 was 
£57 6s. 6d.; the cost of packing and carriage was 
£7 4s. 4d., but 8s. 2d. of this was afterwards recovered. 


1609. f. 36a. Receipts : of M' Brigges att his beinge heere 
wt he spared of y* cariage of y* bookes & other thinges to 
Westchester in anno 1608 8s. 2d. 


This reduces the cost to £6 16s. 2d. 


1608. f. 33b. To M* Ambrose Usher for 4 heb. dictionaries 


at 4s. 9d. a peece 19s, 
To him more for 5 martinius heb. grammars at 3s. 4d. a 
peece 16s. 4d. 


1A dryfat was a large vessel or box used to hold dry things as 
opposed to liquids. 
? Padlocks. 
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These books were probably not intended for the 
Library; but the entries give interesting information on 
the price of books at this period. 


f. 34a. To Jo. Frankton for all Junius workes in two volumes, 


Illyricus catalog & Polanus 59s. 6d. 
To M* Ayre for coppyinge owt bookes in England & for 
Lorinus uppon y* Actes & Eccles. 40s. 6d. 


1609. f. 36b. To M* James Usher for bookes w** Mr’ 
Richardson brought, viz. Leo de Castro in Esaiam, Pareus in gen. 
et Rom. Brunelli speculum m. S. & Justus Baronius alias Calving 
adversus Rainoldum 34s, 


Of these books, some are no longer in the Library, 
others have been rebound and cut down, so that identi- 
fication is often difficult. 

Fr. Junius: Opera omnia Theologica, Heidelberg, 
1608, was classed in OL at T. 6. 7. 31, 32, but is not now 
in the Library. 

Flaccius Illyricus: Catalogus Testium Veritatis, 1608. 
In OL was T. 3. 1. 13. We have two copies of this edition, 
but they have both been rebound and cut down, so that the 
old press mark has been destroyed. 

Amandus Polanus in Ezechielem Bas., 1608. In OL 
was T. 5. 2. 30, but is not now in the Library. 

loannes Lorinus: In Acta Apostolorum commentaria, 
Lugduni, 1605, is now at B. aa. 4. 

Ioannes_ Lorinus: Commentarii in  Ecclesiasten, 
Moguntiz, 1607, is now at B. f. 10. 

These two volumes have their old press marks, 
T. 8. 7. 14 and 13, on the fore-edge, and are still in 
Frankton’s binding. 

Leo de Castro: Commentaria in Esaiam, Salmanice, 
1570, in OL, was T. 8. 10. 12; rebound and cut down, but 
probably now at B. dd. 4. 

Dauid Pareus: In Genesin Mosis Commentarius 
Francofurti, 1609. In Epist. ad Rom. 1609. 

These two volumes were classed T. 5. 3. 32.33 in the 
OL, but are not now in the Library. 
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Brunelli Speculum is-a MS.; it is entered in the old 
catalogues as “Nigelli Burnellus M.S. 8 T. 9. 2. 43.” It 
is now at D. 4. 26; but has the old press mark, H. 4. 2. 14, 
on the title-page. 

The extraordinary entry “Justus Baronius alias Calving 
adversus Rainoldum” represents Justi Baronii Praescrip- 
tionum adversus hzreticos Tractatus VI vindiciis adversus 
Ioann. Rainoldum Anglo Caluinianum aucti, Moguntiz 
1605. It was classed at T.9.2.4. in OL, and is now 
E.11.11. It has been rebound and cut down, but on the 
title-page are the inscription “Collegii S. Trinitatis” and 
part of the old press mark. 


Oct-Dec. 1609. f. 37a: Bestowed in bookes att London by 
D' Chall. & M* James Usher, for globes & other thinges to the 
colledge use, wt" portage etc. all appearinge by bill in y* colledge 
chest 107!. 6s. 


f. 57b. In the audit for the year ending 22nd June, 


1611, there is among the items Due to the Colledg in 
arreares : 


The said S* James Carroll for m* 
Richard Dorning’s debt w*' is to 
be bestowed on bookes for the Library C 


1611. f. 63b. To M* Alvey in england by the provost & 
fellowes Consent xli And for bookes x! in all. pd by M* James 
Ussher w°" was the ffifty pound that he rec. of the Threr. in 
England yi 

f. 75a. These transactions are.mentioned again in the 
audit of accounts between 22nd June, 1611, and 19th 


September, 1612, under the heading: “Money Receaued 
from M* Threr. w'"in the tyme of this accompt.” 


Rec. also by M* Ja. Ussher in , 
England whereof xl was given li 
to Mr Alvey & x! for bookes 


And in the disbursements on the same page: 


ffor money pd. by M* Ussher to M* ii 
Alvey xl! And for bookes x! 
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There is also a receipt on f. 6la: 


Receaved by M* James Ussher in England from M* Trer. 
wherof xl'' pd to Mt Alvey & x! for bookes the some of st. Ji 


1611. f. 63b. For bookes bought for the library xxxli 


This is entered in the audit f. 75b with the addition, 
“in Englande.” The cost of the carriage is entered in 
the same audit, f. 74b, as: 


“Allowed unto the accomptant” (M* Anthony Marten) “for 
f. 80a. Item receyued the same 12‘? day of March (1612/13) 
a bill bearing date the 9t" of March directed to Mt Antony under 
the hand of M' Trer. for the dilivery of 20! english to M' James 
Usher to pay for y* bookes sent by M* Martin 20! 
f. 82a. for bookes bought by M* Jam. Usher & M* Martin 
20! 
n. This 20! was by warrant from Mr’ Tres. to M* Antony to 

be deliuered at London to M* Usher to pay for y* sayd books. 
f. 87a. Mar. 27. 1613. To M* Martin for cariage of the 
Coll. bookes from London to Dublin 1!, 7s. 6d. 


The expenditure on the purchase and carriage of books 
during these years may be summarised as follows :— 
Purchase of books. Carriage, etc. 





én 6 £ s. d. 

July—Sept., 1608 vs OF tO 6 C16 2 
Oct.—Dec. atc, Bore se 
2 0 6 
£62 6 6 
Oct.—Dec., 1609 a eS 
including portage ... 107 6 O 
£171 6 6 

Oct.—Dec., 1611 in Oe 410 0 

30 0 0 1 7 6 

£2711 6 6 £12: 13. 8 
Jan.—March, 1613 ... 20 0 O 
for books ——: = 
for carriage ae ae 
£244 0 2 
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CATALOGUES. 


Jan—June 1606. f. 28b. To Mt Amb. Usher for the paper & 
bindinge of y* library regester 2s. 6d. 


Ambrose Usher, on taking his degree of M.A. in June, 
1605, ceased to hold the office of keeper of the Library. 
He began to make the Library Register in 1604. 


Jan-June 1608. f. 33a. To him (Sir Egerton) more for 
writtinge againe of all y* tables on the library deskes 10s. 
Jan—March 1611. f. 54a. for makinge an index of library 
bookes 6s. 
April-June 1613. f. 88a. To hym (Sir Holland) for registring 
the names of many bookes 3s. 


The earliest extant catalogue of the Library is in the 
Particular Book f. 216b: 

Libri in publica Collegii Bibliotheca 29° Febr. anno 1600 
(that is 1601) 


Euripides Graecolat. cum commentariis Brodzi et 
aliorum, ex dono M. Henrici Lee. 

This is the Basle edition of 1562; it is now at R. cc. 32, 
but has been rebound and cut down, so that the press mark 
H. 2.4.8, which should have been on the fore-edge, has 
been lost. 


Platonis opera omnia grecolat. 


Lugduni, 1590: rebound and cut down, but has the old 
press mark H. 5.1.1, and Egerton on the title-page; it is 
now at S.a. 14. 


Aristotelis opera omnia grecolat. 
Venetiis, 1560, in eleven volumes : all the volumes have 
the old press mark H. 5.3. 1-11 on the fore- we they 
are now at L. m. 1-11. 


Ciceronis operum volumina duo in fol. 


Lugduni, 1585 : rebound in four volumes, and cut down; 
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the first volume has the name Rich. Riel on the title-page; 
old press mark H. 2. 5.2.3, now at S.a. 5-8. 


Strabo Grecolat. fol. 


Strabonis Rerum Geographicarum Libri, Atrebat., 
1587: rebound and cut down; old press mark H. 4. 5. 3, 
now at M. b. 8. 


Dioscorides lat. fol. 


Dioscorides de Materia Medica Basiliz, 1557; still has 
its old press mark H. 6. 5.12, now at K.b. 1. 


Ptolemzi volumina duo fol. 


Claudii Ptolemzi Geographize opus, Argentine, 1513: 
rebound and cut down; its old press mark was H. 4. 1. 1. 2, 
now at M. aa. 4. 


Basilius fol. 
Basilius Magnus: Opera Greca, Basiliz, 1551: it is 
very well bound, has its old press mark T. 3.2.8 on the 
fore-edge, and is now at D.c. 10. 


Hieronymi index fol. 


Index in omnes tomos operum Diui Hieronymi per Ioan. 
Oecolampadium, 1520. 


The book has been rebound and cut down, but has on 
the title-page: Eri 8 mopiopig péyug } evoeBea wera abrap- 
ketag a Tyo. ¢ and on the next page “bonis nocet quisquis 
pepercerit malis. Am. Uscher.” 


Augustinus de consensu Euangelistarum. 


This book is entered in the OL catalogue without a 
press mark; it is probably now at E. ee. 44, but has been 
rebound and cut down. 


Stephanus de urbibus grace. 


Stephanus Byzantinus: this was probably the Venice 
edition of 1502; H. 4. 5.6 in the OL; if so, it seems to have 
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been removed as a duplicate of the copy now at BB. b. 34. 
The Basle edition of 1568 was marked H. 4.1.3 in the 
OL, and is now at M. b. 10. 


Lyranus fol. in libros historicos fol. 


Nicolaus a Lyra in OL was marked T. 1. 1. 6; it is not 
now in the Library. 


Albertus Magnus de Physica. 


Alberti Magni phisicorum libri. Venetiis, 1494: in the 
OL catalogue it is described as Comment. in Arist. physica 
et metaphisica, H.5.1.11, and is now at L.c.25, but 
rebound and cut down. There is written on the title- 
page : 

Disce bonas artes, alit omnis terra peritos. 
Unquam nec fiet, qui bene discit, inops. 
And in the same hand: Nocumenta documenta. Am. 
Vscher.; also in other hands: Festina lente Gui. Hibiz, 
and semel et semper Tho. Lightbownde. If this was the 
Thomas Lightbound who was a Scholar in 1611, and 
received the degree of B.A. by a private grace in July, 1614 
(P.B. f. 184b), he must have written his name in the book 
after it had been placed in the Library. 


Aretinus in Ethica. 


Leonardus Brunes Aretinus Comment. in Arist. Ethica : 
Parisiis 1516. OL H. 9.6.2, now M. cc. 27; rebound and 
cut down. 

Faber in Euangelia. 

Iacobus Faber Stapulensis: Commentarii initiatorii in 
4 Euangelia, Meldis 1522. T.8.5.13, now at B. dd. 18; 
rebound and cut down. 


Gesner de piscibus 
Gesner de avibus. 


Conradus Gesner de Piscibus, Tigur. 1558, in OL H. 5. 4. 3, 
now K. bb. 10: de Avibus Francoforti, 1585, in OL H. 5.4. 4. 
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There was also in the OL Gesner de Quadrupedibus, 
Tigur. 1551, at H.5.4.2. On the title-page of this volume 
are the names Henricus and Tho. Cheeke. Henry Cheke 
was probably the eldest son of Sir John Cheke, the tutor 
of Edward VI; Sir Thomas Cheke of Pyrgo was his son. 


Fernellii opera fol. 


Ioannes_ Fernelius: opera  eius medica, Franc. 
H. 6.5. 22; this edition of Fernelius is not now in the 
Library. 


Munsteri Cosmographia. 


In OL, H. 4.5.11. This was probably the 1550 edition, 
and may be the copy at M. b. 25, which has lost its title- 
page. 

Tabule geographice Mercatoris. 
Gerard Mercator: Tabule Geographice et Atlas, 


Dusseldorpii, 1595. In OL, H. 4.4.2, now at M.aa.1; 
rebound and cut down. 


Sermones quidam papistici Anglice. 


Entered in OL catalogue as Sermons of a papiste, 
T. 10. 5. 18. 


Budaeus in pandectas et Landinus de vita 
contemplativa. 


Guilielmi Budzi Annotationes in Pandectarum libros and 
Christopheri Landini Florentini Libri Quattuor, in edibus Ascen- 
sianis 1508, in OL H. 10.4. 11, now S.dd.1, Nos. 2 and 1. 


The volume also contains Dialectice Laurentii 
Wallensis, in zdibus, Ascensianis, 1500. It has been 
rebound and cut down, but has on the title-page: Liber- 
alitate liberalitas perit, Am. Vscher. 


Polyanthia Dominici Nani. 


Dominicus Nanus Mirabelius, Polyanthea, Venetiis, 


1507. In OL, T. 10.4.9, now at E. bb. 30; rebound and 
cut down. 
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Thome prima secunde. 


Entered in the oldest OL catalogue under Aquinas, but 
without press mark, and erased. It is probably the Paris 
1519 edition, now at E. g. 7. 

Merula in Iuvenalem et adversus Domitium in 
Martialem. 

This book is entered in the OL catalogue as Georg. 
Merula Enarrationes satyrarum lIuvenalis. Adversus 
Calderini comment. in Martialem. Annot. in Ligarianam 
Ciceronis. Ard. Epistularum Cic. ad Lentulum de 
comitiis. Venet. 1578. H.2.5.13. It is not now in the 
Library. 

Musculi loci communes lent by M* Welsh 
Tremelii Biblia novissima editio. 

These two books are not now in the Library: the 
Tremelius, which is described in the OL catalogue as 
Emanuel Tremelius eius et Iunii annot. in Biblia ab ipsis 
versa Hanov. f., was probably removed as a duplicate of 
Usher’s copy, now at BB. b. 3. 

Marloratus in Novum testamentum. 

August Marloratus: Catena in Novum Testamentum, Gen. 
1585, T. 5.2.1, now B. aa. 13. 

Aristotelis Organon. 

Not entered in the OL catalogues. It is the Francof. 
1585 edition, and is now at L. k. 38, and has its old press 
mark H. 4. 3.6 on the fore-edge. 

Aben Ezra, David Kimchi et Salamo Iarchi 
in Ioelem. ‘ 

Not in the OL catalogues, nor in the Library. 

Ursini Exercitationes. 

Zacharias Ursinus: Exercitationum Liber, Neostadii 1589. 

In OL T. 7. 6. 42, now at F. mm. 15; rebound and cut 
down, but has the old press mark on the title-page. 
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Libri Manuscripti 
A french history in folio 
Bartholomzus Anglicus 
Chrysostomi homiliz in Mattheum 


These three books are ex dono Mi Christophori Ussherii 
Regis ad arma in regno Hib. The Bartholomzus is 
Glanvyle’s Proprietates Rerum, and is now at C. 1.2; the 
Chrysostom is at B. 2. 16. 


The next six entries have been struck out; they are not 
now in the Library, with the possible exceptions of the 
Vitee Sanctorum Angliz, which may be B. 2.7, and the 
Godelinus, which may be E. 5. 28. 


(Ranulphi Cestrensis polychronicon) 
(Vite Sanctorum Anglie: Galfridus Monumethessis 
Iohannis Canonici et aliorum vaticinia) 
(Britanica historia gallice) 
(Historia Orbis) 
(Godelinus de vita Ethelburge) 
(A french book in fol) 
Jacobi_de voragine legenda aurea 


The following are printed books ex dono Richardi 
Latwar sacre Theol. Doctoris; they are all, except the 
Erasmus, which is not now in the Library, in the original 
binding, with the old press marks on the fore-edge, and 
an inscription on their title-pages: Collegii S‘* Trinitatis 
ex dono Richardi Latewarr sacrze Theologiz Doct. 

Adami Sasbuth opera fol. 
Adam Sasbuth: Opera eius omnia, Colonize 1575, T. 8. 4. 8, 
now B. cc. 16. 
Erasmi annot. in novum Test. fol. 
Wolfgangus Musculus in Isaiam fol. 
In Esaiam Prophetam, Basilie 1570, T. 4.1. 11, now B.d. 17. 

Lelii Zecchii summa universe moralis Theol. 

& casuum Conscientie tomis 2° /4° 

Brixie 1598, T. 10. 1.12.13, now H.g. 15. 16. 

Thaddei Perusini explanatio in Isaiam tom. 2% /4° 

Perusie 1598, T. 8. 1. 18. 19, now A.k. 1. 2. 

Hieronimi Zanchii comment. in Hoseam 4°, 

Neustadii 1600, T. 4. 4. 13, now B.k.17. 
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There are three catalogues of the books in the OL: 
the first, at D. 3.6, was begun by Ambrose Usher in 1604, 
and for many years was used as an accessions catalogue; 
unfortunately the first folio and a few at the end are lost. 
The second is at D. 1. 18; it is a copy of the first, written 
in one of Lucas Challoner’s Commonplace Books; it was 
probably made in 1609 as a guide for Challoner and Usher, 
who were in London in the autumn of that year buying 
books for the College. It does not contain the names 
of the books bought in 1609. The third, at D. 1.2, is a 
large folio copy of the first, made towards the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and has written at the top of the 
first column : 


Elenchus 
seu 
Index Alphabeticus 
Authorum quorum in Bibliotheca S* 
et Individue Trinitatis iuxta Dublin 
habentur scripta Catalogum 
locupletiss. complectens : 
Opera 
Ambrosii Ussherii Bib 
liothecarii confectus 
Anno Doi 
MDCIV. 


This inscription must have been copied from the lost 
first folio of the first catalogue. 


J. G. SMYLY. 








A NOTE ON TACITUS, ANNALS XV. 44. 


WirtH regard to the much discussed passage, Tacitus, Ann. 
xv. 44, “indicio eorum multitudo ingens haud proinde in 
crimine incendii quam odio humani generis convicti sunt,” 
and especially to the question whether “odio humani 
generis” is to be taken subjectively or objectively, some 
light may be thrown on the subject by a study of the use 
of “odium” and “humanum genus” in Tacitus. 

The more obvious rendering of the words is the hatred 
felt by the human race for the Christians. For those who 
convicted them could not be actuated by the feelings that 
the Christians cherished, but only by their own feelings. 
It would be absurd for a murderer to plead, “I slew him 
because he hated me,” whereas it would be natural for 
him to plead, “I slew him because I hated him.” It was 
the feeling felt by their foes, not their feeling for their 
foes, that was the motive that led to their conviction. As 
“crimen” in this passage is the charge laid against them, 
so “odium” is the hatred felt for them. It is not like 
Tacitus to pass from the objective to the subjective or 
vice versa in a passage of this kind. In Germania 33, 
“si non amor nostri at certe odium sui,” both “amor” and 
“odium” are felt by the Germans; in Ann. xvi, 6, “quamvis 
scriptores tradent odio magis quam ex fide,” “odium” and 
“fides” are in the “scriptores’; in Ann. xiv. 61, “quae 
semper odio et metu ferox,” both the “odium” and ‘“‘metus”’ 
are in Poppaea; in Ann. iv. 11, “ex nimia caritate in eum 
Caesaris et ceterorum in utrumque odio,” Sejanus is the 
object of both “caritas” and “odium.” In Ann. xiv. 62, 
“Anicetus ... gratia... odio,” Anicetus is the object of 
both. We may then argue that in the words “in crimine 
incendii quam odio humani generis convicti sunt,” both 
the “crimen” and the “odium” were hurled against the 
Christians by their enemies—something outside themselves. 

Again, Tacitus always makes it clear in the case of 
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“odium” who harboured it, and against whom it was 
harboured. Sometimes, to make his meaning clearer and 
above all doubt, he used a preposition such as “apud,” 
“in,” “adversus,” e.g., “odium apud omnes adeptus” (Ann. 
i. 74); cp. Ann. iv. 11, “ex nimia caritate in eum Caesaris 
et ceterorum in utrumque odio”; (dun. xvi. 28, “paterni 
in principes odii heres”; Ann. xiii. 37, ““adversus Armenios 
odium”; Hist. v. 5, “adversus omnes alios hostile odium” ; 
cf. Ann. vi. 49, “inimicitiae Macronis in Arruntium.” In 
the following passages it is apparent, without a preposition, 
who feels the ‘‘odium” and against whom it is felt :— 
Ann. xvi. 20, “proprio odio” (personal); xv. 73, 
“Occasionem privati odii”; xiv. 62, “Anicetus . . . graviori 
odio” (hatred for A.); xiv. 61, “quae odio atrox”; xiv. 32, 
“odiis provinciae’; xii. 59, “odio delatoris”; xii. 44, 
“novercae odiis imparem”; xii. 22, “‘atrox odii Agrippina” ; 
vi. 29, “hune labefecit Macronis odium”; iv. 36, “‘odium 
publicum”; iv. 19, “obtendens odiis Seiani” (malignity) ; 
iv. 12, “Augustae odium” (resentment); Hist. i. 58, 
“stratis militum odiis’; Agricola 43, “securus odii” (un- 
popularity); Germania 33, “si non amor nostri at certe 
odium sui”; Ann. xiv. 61, “odio et metu ferox”; Ann. 
xiv. 6, “odio magis quam ex fide.” In these twenty odd 
passages (all that I have met containing “odium” in a 
fresh reading of all the works of Tacitus), it is quite clear 
from the context who cherishes the “odium” and against 
whom it is cherished. And as the Christians have already 
been described as “invisos,” the more obvious meaning of 
“odio humani generis” (pace Church and Brodribb, Bury, 
and others) would then be the more logical here, viz., the 
hatred cherished by the “humanum genus” for the 
Christians. Cicero, a stylist of a different school, also 
makes it clear, in every passage in which I have found 
“odium” who feels the “odium,” and for whom it is felt. 
In De Officits ii. 23, explaining “quem metuunt oderunt,” 
he says, “Multorum odiis nullas opes posse obsistere . . . 
huius tyranni interitus declarat quantum odium hominum 
HERMATHENA—VOL. XXIV. O 
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valeat”—the hatred felt for the tyrant by men; cp. De 
Off. i. 42, “Quaestus qui in odia hominum incurrunt, ut 
portitorum.” In Tusc. iv. 11, “odium mulierum quale in 
peooydy@ Atili est ut in hominum universum genus, 
quod accepimus de Timone qui sioavOpwro¢ appellatur 

. mulierum odium ut Hippolyti et ut Timonis, generis 
humani”’; there can be no doubt from the context that it 
is the “genus humanum” that is hated. Again in De Off. 
1. 29, “Sunt qui aut studio rei familiaris tuendae aut odio 
quodam hominum suum se negotium agere dicant ne facere 
cuiquam videantur injuriam,”’ we have Menschenscheu 
rather than Menschenhass, the feeling of contempt 
philosophers of the Stoic School had for all outside that 
school. 

Similarly, Seneca in De Tranquillitate Animi (c. 15) 
urged philosophers not to take part in affairs lest they 
should acquire a hatred for man: “Occupat nonnunquam 
odium generis humant cum cogitaveris quam sit rara 
simplicitas,”-etc. He suggests ridicule rather than disgust, 
“de humano genere melius meretur qui ridet illud quam 
qui luget.” Seneca’s meaning is obvious. It is the 
philosophers’ hatred of man that he refers to. Philosophers 
could not have found fault with Christians if they shared 
the same misanthropy. But there is no proof that they 
did. It was against their religion. Cicero, De Petitione 
xii. 14. 54, has “multorum adrogantia . . . multorum 
odium.” Here, too, the meaning is obvious. In Cicero, 
De Finibus i. 14.51, we have a phrase somewhat parallel 
to the Tacitus phrase: “Quae autem tanta ex improbis 
factis ad minuendas vitae molestias accessio potest fieri 
quanta ad augendas, cum conscientia factorum twm poena 
legum odioque civium?’ Here “‘poena legum odioque 
civium” corresponds to “crimine incendii . . . odio humani 
generis.” For it is obvious that it is the hatred the 
citizens cherish for evildoers that is feared by the guilty. 
On the other hand, the meaning of De Fin. v. 65—“ipsa 
caritas generis humani,’ following ‘“‘conjunctio inter 
homines hominum,” is equally obvious, viz., love for 
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humanity. Suetonius has “amor generis humani” of Titus 
“the darling of the empire.” Dion Cassius, lviii. 18, in 
his account of Tiberius and the conspiracy of Sejanus, 
TO re tkelvwn pioog Kal TY TOY oTpaTWwTey evvotay évdeiEasBa, 
makes it equally clear that both the uiso¢g and the svvoa 
are felt for Tiberius. 

It would also appear that Tacitus used the phrase 
“venus humanum” in a different sense from that of the 
philosophers Cicero (“caritas generis humani’”’) and Seneca 
(“odium generis humani”). See Agricola 2, “scilicet illo 
igne vocem populi Romani et libertatem senatus et 
conscientiam generis humani aboleri.” The burning of 
certain panegyrics on Thrasea and Helvidius would not 
affect anyone outside the empire. Aun. xiii. 50: Nero 
considered the remission of vectigalia a boon to the 
empire, “donum generi mortalium.” Similarly, Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. vii 6, described Nero as “fax humani generis” 
(empire), and “hostis humani generis.” And Suetonius 
called Titus “amor generis humani.” The historians had 
a narrower vision of the “genus humanum’ than the 
philosophers, but a wider idea of the empire. It would 
then appear that “odium humani generis” in the passage 
before us is not a hatred for humanity or the empire, but 
the hatred the empire cherished. 

The construction “in crimine incendii quam odio 
humani generis convicti sunt” is peculiar. Tacitus has 
“convictus” with the genitive, Ann. iv. 31, iv.71. I have 
not found it with the ablative in him. Suetonius, Nero 31, 
however, has “scelere convictos.” Cicero, Flacc 39. 98, 
has “multis avaritiae criminibus testimoniisque convictum.” 
Cicero has “in pari peccato convictus” (De Inv. 2. 10. 32); 
Pliny 18. 3. 3, “in homicidio convictus”; Suetonius, Tit. 9, 
“convictos in adfectatione imperii.” The nearest con- 
structions I have found in Tacitus to the text discussed 
are Ann. xi. 6, “lege rerum repetundarum teneretur,” and 
xvi. 17, ‘“‘crimine conjurationis exactus in Sardiniam.” 
Both “lege” and “‘crimine” may be regarded as instrumental 
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causes. Similarly, “in crimine” and “odio,” in the text, 
may be regarded as the instrumental causes of the con- 
viction of the Christians, that which brought them to their 
doom. For the feeling the Christians cherished for others 
could not be the motive which brought them to trial. 
Tacitus, who makes it clear in every case where he used 
“odium” who felt it, and against whom it was felt, would 
have considered that he had made his meaning quite 
obvious by having described the Christians a few lines 
before as “‘invisos,” and by balancing “odio” with “in 
crimine,” the charge made against them. Petronius, a 
contemporary of Nero, in his Satiricon (§ 4), gives the 
real reason of this hatred, “si quis vitiorum omnium 
inimicus rectum iter vitae coepit insistere, primum propter 
morum differentiam odium habet.” The Christians, as 
Tertullian, Apology 37, declares, were not “hostes generis 
humani sed potius erroris.” But to their enemies, he 
says, “hostes maluistis vocare generis humani potius quam 
erroris humani.” Tacitus (Hist. v. 5), when describing 
the Jews, does say, “adversus omnes alios hostile odium,” 
and also here he says Judaea is the “origin” of the 
Christian superstition; but his emphasis here lies on the 
fact that the Christians were hated by the people, not that 
they hated the people, and that it was of this hatred for 
them that Nero took advantage in order to divert suspicion 
from himself, “‘abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos.” A 
conservative Roman, the historian hated everything that 
came from the east, but he must have known that 
Christianity, which had been made a “religio illicita” about 
A.D. 95, was not to be confounded with Judaism, which 
was not “‘illicita,” and he would have heard about it from 
his friend, Pliny the younger (Ep. x. 96), who, if he does 
call Christianity “superstitio prava et immodica,” bears 
testimony to the harmlessness and innocence of the 
Christians as well as to their numbers. 


F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, 
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HORACE, ODES I, 35, wv. 34-8. 


quid nos dura refugimus 
aetas? quid intactum nefasti 
liquimus? unde manum iuventus 
metu deorum continuit? quibus 
pepercit aris? 


THE words quibus aris are usually taken together: to 
which, of course, there is no grammatical objection. Horace 
is fond of this order, cf. I, 27, vv. 11-2, quo beatus 
volnere, qua pereat sagitta. But a careful study of the 
balanced arrangement of the parts in the four rhetorical 
questions above would suggest that quibus may well be the 
Dative of Reference. Professor Darnley Naylor has 
shown what a study of poetic word-order in Horace can 
achieve. The current explanation, “ What altars has it 
spared?” halts, a limb short, as compared with the tri- 
partite construction of the other sentences. But a rendering 
(literally), “For what gods has it spared the altars?” 
restores the balance. Quibus, as a third element, then 
corresponds to metu deorum, which it “picks up”: and 
the fourth and last outburst, with its “whose altars?” 
(which has a content twice as full as “what altars?’’), is 
no longer felt noticeably lighter in weight than the others. 

A trifling point, making no difference to the ultimate 
sense: but perhaps worth an appeal to the reader’s taste. 


L.J.D.R. 
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KOTTABISTAE. 
Cimon. 


That nature, being sick of man’s unkindness, 
Should yet be hungry! Common mother, thou, 
Whose womb unmeasurable and infinite breast 
Teems, and feeds all; whose self-same mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff’d, 
Engenders the black toad and adder blue, 

The gilded newt and eyeless venom’d worm, 
With all the abhorred births below crisp heaven 
Whereon Hyperion’s quickening fire doth shine: 
Yield him, who all thy human sons doth hate, 
From forth thy plenteous bosom one poor root! 
Ensear thy fertile and conceptious womb, 

Let it no more bring out ingrateful man. 


Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 176. 
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TIMQN. 
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Orestes. Ephigenia. 


O. Do thou for Pylades and for thyself 
Implore the gods; blend not my name with yours: 
Thou wilt not save the wretch whom thou would’st 
join, 
And yet participate his curse and woe. 
I. My destiny is firmly bound to thine. 
O. Nay, but not so: alone and unattended 
Let me descend to Hades ;—though thou should’st 
In thine own veil enwrap the guilty one, 
Thou could’st not shroud him from his wakeful foes. 
And e’en thy holy presence, heavenly maid, 
Doth only drive aside, but scares them not. 
With brazen impious feet they dare not tread 
Within the precincts of this sacred grove; 
Yet in the distance, ever and anon, 
I hear their horrid laughter, like the howl 
Of famished wolves beneath the tree wherein 
‘The traveller hides. 


From GOETHE. 
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OPESTHS I@ITENEIA. 
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There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night, 
Ten to make and the match to win; 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame; 

But his captain’s hand on his shoulder smote: 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 


The sand of the desert is sodden red, 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke. 
The Gatling’s jammed and thé colonel’s dead, 
And the regiment’s blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and honour’s a name; 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks : 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 


This is the word that year by year, 

While in her place the school is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 

And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 

Bear through life like a torch in flame; 
And falling fling to the host behind : 

“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 
NEWBOLT. 


Sine crimine tota. 






Who wears an emerald all her life 
Will be a true and faithful wife. 
PROVERB. 
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Campus ubique tacet, vix respirare videmur; 
Scribe decem nobis; prospera finis erit. 
Caespes inaequalis; caecat sol fulgidus; hora 
Restat, et e nostris qui manet unus init. 
Non sibi vult tunicam, meritis sua praemia, pictam; ] 
Nec propriae laudis fama caduca movet. fl 
Applaudens umerum dextra dux talia fatur: i 
“Eia age! tentandum est quod decet, eia, virum!” ' 


Versa acies retro cedit; qua pandit harenas | 
Africa desertas terra cruore madet. fi 
Dux iacet exanimis, sine fulmine machina torpet, 
Fumus et immixto pulvere cuncta tegit. 
Nomen inane decus; procul est trans aequora longa 
Patria; mors tumida saevit ut amnis aqua. 
Sed revocat fractas pueri vox illa cohortes : 
“Eia age! tentandum est quod decet, eia, viros!” 


Hoc, quotquot fugient anni, tradetur in aevum, 
Stabit in assueto dum domus alma loco. 
Audiet hoc nostrae nullus non matris alumnus; 
Hoc semel auditum dedidicisse nefas. i 
Quisque alacri, metam vitae dum tangere pergit, 
Hoc velut ardentem lampada mente tenet. 
Jamque cadens turbae clamabit quisque sequentum : 
“Eia age! tentandum est quod decet, eia, virum!” 


R. W. T. 


Ani nupta fuisse legar. 


Inter utramque facem cui fulserit usque smaragdus 
In digito, constans vivet amansque viri. 
R. W. T. 
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Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But, might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for. thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be; 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself but thee. 


B. Jonson. 
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Tu modo luminibus mihi si, mea vita, propines, 
Non aliam reddant lumina nostra vicem; 

Seu semel admotis des pocula tacta labellis, 
Quid precer infusi munera vana meri? 

Non nisi divino mitescere postulat haustu 
Quae sitis ex animo torret oborta iecur. 

Sed mihi porrigeret nectar si Jupiter ipse, 
Par, mea lux, dono nil daret ille tuo. 


Nuper, at haud, fateor, tibi quo decus addere vellem, 
Serta rosis misi nectere digna comas; 

Floribus ut potius fieret sine fine vigendi 
Fronte super cara spes bene certa meis; 

Tu tamen adspiras tantum, mox reddis amoris 
Quae tibi tam veri pignora misit amans; 

Crescit honos, fragrat mihi tempore floris ab illo 
Usque magis, iuro, te revocantis odor. 


R. W. T. 
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When the shades of night descended, 
And the mournful crowd was gone, 
And the funeral rites were ended, 
By the grave he stood alone. 


And he looked, where, vainly weeping, 
Lay the monarch of the land, 
Griefs unceasing vigil’s keeping; 
And he gazed upon his hand. 


“Hand accurst! shall Hermus’ water 
Wash thee twice with blood defiled? 
Thou hast wrought a brother’s slaughter, 

Thou hast slain my patron’s child! 


“With a doom of ceaseless sorrow 
Who like me by fate opprest? 

Wherefore live to meet a morrow 
That can bring me nought of rest? 


“Wherefore live? shall aught of gladness 
Pierce again my night of grief? 

Live accurst; the thought is madness! 
Come, oh death, my sole relief!” 


J. E. Bobs. 
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Vesper ubi nigra terras involverat umbra 
Rursus iter flectit maesta caterva domum; 

Tu tamen exsequiis pueri iam rite solutis 
Stas prope desertum solus, Adraste, rogum. 


Atque ubi pronus humi rex urgeat usque sepulcrum 
Imbre nihil fletus proficiente, vides; 

Cernis ut invigilet noctem, quam longa, dolori, 
Inque manum figis lumina torva tuam. 


“Num tibi, num maculam,” clamas, “liquor abluet 
Hermi 
Sanguine foedatae bis, scelerata manus? 
Vae, manus ausa meum nato spoliare patronum, 
Vae, dare germanum tu prius ausa neci! 


“Quem mala tanta gravant, tanti sine fine labores, 
Quemve alium tanto pondere fata premunt? 

Vivere cur cupiam dum crastina fulserit Eos, 
Cum valeat pacis nil mihi ferre dies? 


“Vivere cur cupiam? num quid mihi pellere laeti 
Tristitiam, tenebras lux velut orta, potest? 
Mene (furo tantum reputans) me vivere sontem! 

Mors, requies curae sola relicta, veni!” 


R.W.T. 
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As some lone miser, visiting his store, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still; 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 
Pleased with each good that heaven to man supplies, 
Yet oft a sigh prevails and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small; 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 

Some spot to real happiness consign’d, 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 
May gather bliss, to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below, 

Who can direct when all pretend to know? 

The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 

Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own; 

The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 

Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 

His first, best country ever is at home. 


O. GOLDSMITH. 
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Haud secus atque inhians gazae quam visit avarus 
Divitias numerat terque quaterque suas; 

Augeat ut species animos crescentis acervi, 
Nescio quid curtae plorat abesse rei; 

Sic mea sollicitant alterni pectora motus, 
Nunc mihi quae donant di bona cumque placent ; 

Nunc superant gemitus, dolor incidit, utpote nobis 
Laetitiae tenues cum cumulentur opes; 

Rebus et in saecli mediis mihi saepe latebram, 
Gaudia qua liceat carpere vera, peto; 

Nec tluitem dubia spe pendulus, at mihi pacem 
Unde viae fesso pax aliena ferat. 

Ast, ubi sit, nemo si se nescire fatetur, 
Quis mihi, quem cupio, scit reperire locum? 

Gens fera quae friget septem subiecta trioni 
Iurat Hyperboreae par nihil esse plagae. 

Palmea vina tamen, fulvam quoque iactat harenam 
Quae Libyco proles nuda sub axe calet. 

Quo via cumque feret, toto licet orbe vagemur, 
Prima dabit patriae praemia quisque suae. 


R. W. T. 


HERKMATHENA—VOL. XXiV. P 
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What cliff’s projected brow, what cave’s retreat, 
What bower shall hide me from the summer’s heat? 
My indolence the sheltered vale approves, 

The tuneful streams, the deep-embosomed groves. 
Beneath cool steeps, in loftiest wood arrayed, 
Place and protect me with extended shade. 

This was my wish—Fate’s pleasing gift—a farm 
Not unadorned in rural beauty’s charm; 

A garden clean, though guiltless of parterre, 

A sylvan shade o’erspread—a fountain near, 
Whence fresh distilled perpetual water glides, 
Whose glistening path its verdant slope divides; 
Trees 6’er the gentle precipice incline 

Their social tops, no creatures of design, 

Roofed by no art a pendent canopy. 


N. HArDINGE. 
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Quae cautes proiecta super, quaeve antra reducta, 

Quaeve mihi arcebunt aestivum umbracula solem? | 
Otia lenta iuvant, vallis mihi frigora cordi 
Frondosae, nemorumque sinus lymphaeque loquaces. 
Saltibus in gelidis, quos vestiat ardua fagus, 

Ponite me, tenebrisque torum defendite latis. 

Hoc erat in votis: agri sit munus amoeni, 

Fata, precor, quem ruris opes mihi simplicis ornent, 

Munditiaque placens, artis tamen inscius, hortus; 

Silva locum patula ramorum protegat umbra, 

Jugis aquae rivi manent e fonte propinquo, 

Fulgentique secent viridantem tramite collem; 

Plurima per declive iugi dependeat arbor 

Sponte sua socio nutantia vertice nectens, 

Nullius aedificata manu, mihi tecta superne. 


R. W. T. 
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Q. Horati Flacci Carminum. 


Lis. 11. xx.—ApD MAECENATEM. 


A bird-like poet, I shall rise upborne 

On strange but mighty wing through lucent sky, 
No longer linger on the earth, forsworn 

Leave cities, and past reach of envy fly. 


It is not I, the child of parents poor, 

Not I, Maecenas! who shall know the grave, 
Thy loved one, I, for ever shall ‘endure, 

Nor shall I be detained by Stygian wave. 


Rough outer coverings on my legs appear 
This very instant, and my upper part 

Becomes a-snow-white bird, smooth feathered gear 
My fingers, and my shoulders, grows athwart. 


A tuneful bird, more swift than Icarus, 
I’ll visit Libyan Syrtes’ burning sands, 

The shores of hollow-booming Bosphorus, 
And far off Hyperborean frozen lands. 


The Colchian, and the Dacian who would hide 
His dread of Marsian cohort, shall give ear, 

Remote Geloni, dwellers by Rhone’s tide, 
Iberian scholar, all, my songs shall hear. 


Let dirges, dismal mournings, burial dole, 
Be absent from my funeral, all gloom, 

All wailing banished, all the empty toll 
Of honours tendered at a vacant tomb. 


WM. BINDON SCOTT. 
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Liz. I. xxiii—AD CHLOEN. 


Thou shunn’st me, Chloe! like a fawn that seeks 
Her timid mother on the trackless hill, 

Impelled by frantic fear which, groundless, speaks 
Of harmless woods, and winds foreboding ill. 


For let mere brambles waver in the breeze, 
With rustling leaves, or some quick lizard green 
But move the thicket, and with heart and knees 
A-trembling, she all shaking flies the scene. 


For me, I follow not with will to crush, 
Like tiger fierce, or Libyan lion fell : 

Thy mother’s side forsake, that mantling blush 
Proclaims thee not immune from Cupid’s spell. 


WM. BINDON SCOTT. 
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The Scholia Bembina. Edited with annotations by J. F. 
MovuntTrorp. University Press of Liverpool. Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ltd., London. 1934. Pp. vii + 131. 


THE works of Umpfenbach and Studemund on the Bembine 
Scholia are somewhat antiquated, and are not readily accessible 
to most scholars. Professor Mountford has in the present volume 
taken ail pains to publish these scholia in as full and correct a 
form as possible. 

In his Introduction and Appendices (“Discussions”) Professor 
Mountford deals with the various problems which these com- 
mentaries present. They were inserted in the codex at a date 
subsequent to the revision of Joviales. The entries can be 
ascribed to two hands, and two hands only. Professor Mount- 
ford is inclined to assign the earlier of these two hands to the 
first half of the sixth century; but if the writer were an elderly 
man, he may have done his work in the second half of the 
century. The other hand cannot be earlier than the second 
half of the sixth century. While this later hand indulges 
in many abbreviations, the earlier hand seems to show only a 
single instance. Professor Mountford’s conclusions regarding the 
source of these scholia are most interesting, and differ in some 
important particulars from the views of Wessner and other 
scholars. He thinks that the earlier and later entries are taken 
from the same commentary, which had nothing to do with the 
Calliopian recension nor with Eugraphius. Nor are the agree- 
ments with our version of the Donatus commentary of such a kind 
as postulate, directly or indirectly, Donatus as a source. Professor 
Mountford offers as “the most probable sequence of events’’ the 
following: —“‘At some time between the fourth and sixth 
century a scholiast copied out into the margins of a manuscript 
which is now lost some excerpts from a variorum commentary 

If the commentary was not the work of Aemilius Asper, 
it is probable that it was based on him; that the commentary 
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was the work of Donatus (fourth cent.) is very unlikely. The 
pre-Bembine scholiast made only meagre excerpts for the 
Phormio; but subsequently the same scholiast or another added 
the first part of the commentary of Donatus on that play (taking 
his material, apparently, from the original Donatus and not from 
the version which we possess)”. The pre-Bembine codex under- 
went damage and deterioration, and it was in this state when 
Joviales used it for his corrections and punctuations in the 
Bembinus. Later on, the two scholiasts of the Bembine made 
their transcriptions of the marginalia. Professor Mountford 
argues most plausibly in favour of his ingenious hypothesis. It 
is, perhaps, somewhat difficult to believe that the pre-Bembine 
codex should have continued to exist for so long a period in close 
contiguity with the Bembine; for half a century, at least, must 
have intervened between the work of Joviales and that of the 
second scholiast. 

Whatever views may be taken regarding Professor Mountford’s 
theory regarding the origin of the scholia, there cannot be any 
controversy as to the value of his edition. It is a piece of exact 
and finished scholarship of which he may well be proud. 

E. H. A. 


Aspects of Athenian Democracy. By RoBert J. BONNER, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Chicago. University 
of California Press, Berkeley, California. 1933. 200 pp. 


Tuts book is the published version of the Sather Classical 
Lectures for 1932—a series to which all students of the classics 
are indebted for much interesting and valuable material in the 
past. The present volume is less easy to classify than some of its 
predecessors. In his title Professor Bonner suggests the general 
character of his work, but he has not written a preface to assist 
one in deciding what purpose he set before himself in compiling 
this book. He deals with Athenian democracy successively under 
the aspects of the Sovereign People, the Judiciary, the Politicians, 
Freedom of Speech, Citizenship, Literature, Religion, and Im- 
perialism, thus attempting in two hundred pages to touch on 
Athenian civilization under most of its major heads. It follows 
that his treatment of much is cursory, but even thus there is a 
surprising amount of repetition; for Professor Bonner has not 
interpreted his subdivisions very strictly, and allows the same 
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subject to recur in different chapters. These repetitions, com- 
bined with the general tendency to treat three centuries as equally 
characteristic of Athenian democracy, must be reckoned the chief 
defects of the work. 

Its virtues are a general readableness and numerous interesting 
obiter dicta on Athens. Occasionally, as when he refers to the Persae 
of Aeschylus as “the earliest of the extant Athenian tragedies,” 
Professor Bonner has lapsed into inaccuracy. But on his own 
special field of Athenian law and legal procedure his remarks 
throughout the book are valuable. 

H. W. P. 


Public Notaries and the Papal Curia. By GEOFFREY BARRA- 
cLoucH. Macmillan & Co. 1934. 30s. 


Tuts handsome volume comes from the British School at Rome, 
and is the work of one of its most distinguished younger scholars. 
It is primarily a study of a particular formulary, practically 
unknown hitherto, called Formularium Notariorum Curie, a 
formula book for notaries, and, indeed, for notaries employed 
at the Papal Curia, of the early fourteenth century. Mr. 
Barraclough dévotes nearly half this long work to a study of 
the formularies as a class and the office of papal notary, all of 
the greatest value. The rest is devoted to a study of this 
Formulary in particular and excerpts from the text. It is a 
fine study of archival literature; and, as a by-product of a greater 
work on the mechanism of ecclesiastical administration in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries not yet published, promises 
still further enlightenment on this great subject. 
SS, 


Index Apuleianus. By W. A. OvpFaTHER, H. V. Canter, B. E. 
PERRY, with the assistance of K. M. Aspott and other 
friends and former students. Published by the American 
Philological Association. Middletown, Connecticut. 1934. 
Pp. liii + 490. 


THE names of Messrs. Oldfather and Canter are already associated 
with an excellent index to the Tragedies of Seneca. In that work 
they had as partner Mr. A. S. Pease, whose place has been taken 
in the present task by Mr. Perry. In the title and preface the 
editors acknowledge the help of a cloud of younger scholars who 
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have lent their services in the work of collection and verification 
over a period of sixteen years. 

The textual base of this Index has been the Teubner texts of 
Helm and Thomas. Since the fragments are not included in the 
editions of these scholars, Mr. Perry has prepared a special 
collection, which is printed at the beginning of the volume. 
Finally, casting their net as widely as possible, the editors have 
included in an “Additamentum ad Apparatum Criticum” a 
multitude of conjectures and corrections made by modern scholars. 

The editors modestly admit the possibility of errors, in spite 
of the elaborate precautions which they have taken in checking 
and verifying entries. A search of several hours has persuaded 
the present reviewer that slips and errors are very few. There 
are, as has been anticipated by the editors, some cases where the 
grammatical classification seems open to question, some instances 
of a lack of uniformity, some superfluous entries, but no omissions 
or slips which would impair the use of this Index as a most 
valuable instrument. In his collection of the fragments, Mr. 
Perry has taken en bloc the apparatus criticus from the several 
editions where these fragments occur. Though he gives warning 
of this procedure, it is likely to mislead; nor does it seem wise to 
adopt, as he does in two cases, not merely Baehrens’ apparatus, 
but also his conjectures. [In the last line of the last fragment, 
Meineke’s correction was casto, not esto; there is also a small 
slip in the apparatus of fragm. 13.] But these blemishes, if they 
are blemishes, are trivial. 

The editors and their helpers have earned the gratitude of 
scholars for their fine piece of work; it is exemplary in its 
thoroughness. The printers have also done their part well; the 
clear and handsome type makes this Index easier to read than 
such books usually are. 

This Index Apuleianus, together with the Lodge-Knapp 
Lexicon Plautinum, now completed, makes the year 1934 notable 
in classical lexicography. 

E. H. A. 


University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. xxxiv. 
Greek Ostraca in the University of Michigan Collection. By 
Letv AMUNDSEN, University of Oslo. Part I, Texts. With 
8 Plates. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press. 1935. 
xx + 232 pp. 


TuHIs sumptuous publication is the text of the ostraca preserved 
in the University of Michigan: a second volume of commentary 
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is promised later. Here we have the individual inscriptions from 
two collections arranged under the general subjects, and edited 
critically, with a complicated reference system to show, when 
known, the exact circumstances of their discovery. Finally, there 
are comprehensive indices and plates of a few interesting 
specimens. Thus nothing is lacking for the ground-work of 
research. , 

The commentary promised to follow should contain some 
interesting results, as some six hundred of the ostraca come from 
one set of excavations, and the names of individuals in certain 
families can be traced in a number of different pieces. Here, by 
conjunction with papyri, Professor Amundsen hopes to show some- 
thing of the life of some of the inhabitants of the Fayum in the 
third and fourth centuries A.p. Already, it is interesting to note, 
as he points out, that in the fourth century potsherds had 
definitely tended to take the place -of papyrus as a writing 
material. 


—_— 


H. W. P. 


Medieval Latin Word-List from British and Irish Sources. Pre- 
pared by J. H. Baxter and CHARLES JOHNSON, with the 
assistance of PHYLLIS ABRAHAMS, under the direction of a 
Committee appointed by the British Academy. Oxford 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1934. 
xiii + 466 pp. 


THE purpose, we are told, of the present list is purely practical. 
“It does not represent more than a choice of the materials avail- 
able, and it is designed in the first instance to aid the contributors 
upon whose voluntary labours the Committee rely for the 
execution of their task.” This statement is an explanation, not 
an apology; the compilers need not apologize for publishing a 
volume which benefits at once the student of medieval literature 
and the collector of lexical material. Care has been taken to 
date the occurrences of the words which appear in this list; it 
} would be unreasonable to expect full references in a work which, 
in range and variety, passes far beyond the bounds of Du Cange. 
Such references are reserved for the great Medieval Latin 
Dictionary of which the present book is a forerunner. 

In making a choice of the earlier material, the compilers seem 
to have been sometimes rather capricious, especially as regards 
the pre-Conquest period. Why, for instance, should bucliamen 
(“meaning unknown”) be selected from the Hisperica Famina, 
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and words like tonstrum, homestas, cido be passed over? Though 
the Rubisca is not mentioned in the lists on p. x, it seems to be 
the source of ergla, eporizo (for epozizo), and many other words. 
It might be wiser to separate iduma “hand” from iduma “image’’; 
the former is Hebrew, the latter Greek. Similarly, regulosus 
“venomous” hardly belongs to the same compartment as regula 
“rule.” 

Criticism, however, of this sort is perhaps premature. The 
generosity of the compilers in giving us so much should not tempt 
us to be shameless in our demands. Indeed, they have given us 
more than we have a right to expect in a provisional compilation. 

The format and printing leave nothing to be desired. The 
blank alternate columns was a very happy idea; one finds this 
invitation to enter supplementary matter an irresistible one. 


E. H. A. 
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